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INTRODUCTION 


THE only excuse that can be offered for another textbook on 
the subject of writing Latin is a presentation of the subject from 
a point of view differing somewhat from that generally adopted. 
In the present work the author aims to present the subject from 
the standpoint of English idiom, using material derived mainly 
from the first book of Caesar’s Gallic War. 

In using this book the pupil will have the principles of Latin 
syntax, applied to English forms of speech, before his eyes as 
he writes, without the necessity either of handling three sepa- 
rate books — composition book, Latin Grammar, and Caesar — 
or of making, with insufficient experience and on insufficient 
data, inductions which are usually erroneous. The sentences 
herein set for the pupil are based on principles plainly stated 
and copiously illustrated. There is no servile imitation of the 
language of Caesar, though the sentences are chiefly of a mili- 
tary character based on the principles of syntax exemplified in 
Caesar’s work. 

The working vocabulary comprises English equivalents for 
about 600 Latin words, with which the pupil has been made 
familiar in his first year; and he is supposed to be renewing 
daily that familiarity by reading the text of Caesar. The words 
have been selected as follows. 1. Caesar uses 364 words 20 
times or oftener in the Gadiic War; only 11 of these do not 
occur in Book I. Of these words 363 are employed in the exer- 
cises of this book. 2. The words used by Caesar between 10 
and 20 times in the Gallic War number 316; only 48 of these 
do not occur in Book"I. Of this second set of words 177 are 
employed in this book. 3. The remaining few words used in 
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the book, occurring less than 1o times in Caesar, are deemed 
of special importance as representing common English words in 
daily use, or as resembling closely their English equivalents, or 
as connectives. Only 4 words occur in Parts I and II which 
Caesar does not use — the words for /o-day, to-morrow, yesterday, 
pity. One word is used in a sense not found in Caesar, std in 
the sense of cost. No word is found in the first lesson which 
does not occur in the first six chapters of Book I of the Ga//ic 
War, none in the second lesson which does not occur before 
chapter twelve ; and so on in somewhat varying ratio, so that in 
the first eleven lessons words found in the first book of the Ga/ 
lic War are used exclusively. After that point no vocabulary 
restriction by books of Caesar is observed. The first sixteen 
lessons employ about 450 of the commonest words, to form a 
working capital for the remaining lessons ; for it is the repeated 
use of words which fixes them in the mind, rather than small 
accretions memorized daily. Furthermore, with all of these 
words the pupil will have become familiar in the first year’s 
work. This arrangement has been found to work well with 
classes in which the book has been used in manuscript form. 

To English synonyms special attention has been given. Re- 
sourcefulness is the one quality that is most often lacking in the 
beginner’s attempts to write Latin. If the pupil can be made 
to realize that it is by canvassing English synonyms that he can 
best arrive at the Latin equivalent for a given English idea, a 
great gain will have been made. In the application of principles 
of syntax, however, the pupil must distrust the English form of 
expression at every step and must delve for the real meaning. 

In Part II the story of the first five books of the Gallic War 
has been cast in the form of easy exercises in connected writ- 
ing. In these the vocabulary is slightly less limited, though it 
is still restricted to words of frequent occurrence in Caesar. 
For more advanced pupils, to give practice in analyzing idio- 
matic English and in penetrating form to arrive at meaning, as 
well as to illustrate the fact that the language of Caesar, may 
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be applied to the narration of any military events, even those 
of the twentieth century, a brief sketch of the first stage of the 
Balkan War of 1912 is given in Part III. ~ Here also, proper 
names excepted, not more than five or six words are necessary 
which Caesar does not use. 

The primary object of Latin composition is to aid in develop- 
ing sound reasoning fortified by memory. If in any way this 
object shall be secured or promoted by the present work, its 
aim will have been attained. 

The author desires to express his obligations to many of his 
colleagues in the Public School system of Philadelphia for use- 
ful suggestions and material; to Professor John C. Rolfe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for advice and encouragement ; and 
especially to Professor Charles Knapp, of Columbia University, 
who with painstaking care read the work both in manuscript 
and in proof, and contributed suggestions and criticisms of the 


utmost value. 
BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHILE it would be presumptuous to do aught to hamper the 
individual teacher in freedom of treatment of the present book, 
it may not be amiss to indicate its design and to offer certain 
suggestions which, it is believed, will tend to secure the best 
results from its use. The book is designed primarily to cover 
the composition work of the second and third years of a high 
school course. It may even be used to cover the entire course 
of college preparation in this subject; for a student who has 
mastered the book is qualified, by adding to his vocabulary less 
than fifty Ciceronian words, to pass any of the examinations 
usually set in Latin Composition. 

The writing of at least a considerable portion of Part I 
should accompany the reading of Caesar. Should the time 
allowed for Latin Composition in any school not be deemed 
adequate for the completion of Part I during the second year 
of Latin study, the book may be used in either of the two ways 
indicated below. 

I. Thirty lessons may be completed in the second year, leav- 
ing the remaining ten lessons, with Part II and possibly a 
portion of Part III, for the third year. Part III may be com- 
pleted, and the book reviewed, during the fourth and last year 
of secondary school work. This method will postpone until the 
third year the difficulties of indirect discourse and of the more 
complex English non-finite constructions. 

II. For teachers who feel that the student must in his second 
year handle the laws of indirect discourse as instruments of 
production, certain sections may be omitted during the second 
year, together with the sentences based on them. ‘These sections 
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8 SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


have their numbers printed in light-faced italic type, and the 
sentences concerned are grouped together after a dash at the 
close of the several exercises. The sections thus marked for 
omission are: 31 (printed for reference only in the earlier in- 
struction, but to be mastered thoroughly by degrees), 113, 114, 
138, 036, 137, T41, 156p.%60,; sand Lessons) XX XX Mi 
XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL entire. 

The use of the book throughout the course secures constant 
practice in prose writing during the reading of the Aeneid, and 
attention to the general principles of syntax rather than to the 
peculiarities of style of individual Latin authors. 


Vill. 
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Prue 


LESSON I 
THE SENTENCE. THE CONCORDS 


1. A sentence in its fullest form consists of (1) subject; 
(2) objects, direct and indirect; (3) verb; (4) the modifiers of 
each. These modifiers may be words, phrases, or clauses. 


2. The subject of a sentence is in the nominative case; 
the direct object is in the accusative case; the indirect object 
is in the dative case. 

a. The indirect object is the person or thing to which or for 
which a thing is done, toward which a thought or feeling is 
directed, or to whose benefit or hurt a state or condition exists. 

b. In English the indirect object is usually expressed by a 
phrase with fo or for; but if the indirect object immediately 
follows the verb, the preposition is omitted. Thus, he gave a 
book to him or he gave him a book. 


3. Tenses. 

Tense forms in English, in simple and compound sentences, 
are represented in Latin by the tenses expressing in part the 
time in which the action lies (present, past, or future), and in 
part the nature of the action (continued or completed). Thus, 
the troops are coming now represents an action going on (con- 
tinued) in present time and requires in Latin the present tense ; 
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the troops are coming to-morrow describes a future action and 
requires the future tense. The army has been disbanded repre- 
sents completed action in present time and requires in Latin 
the perfect tense; the army has been marching all night represents 
action continued in past time and requires in Latin the imper- 
fect tense. 

a. An action begun in the past and continuing in the present 
is expressed in Latin by the present tense. 


He has long been an enemy, iam pridem hostis est. 


b. The historical present is a present tense used for a past, 
to secure vividness of style. It is regularly used in newspaper 
headlines in English, and often in lively narration in Latin. 


Caesar ordered (orders) the cavalry to set out, Caesar equités 
proficisci iubet. 


c. An action begun or attempted is sometimes expressed in 
Latin by the imperfect tense. 


The enemy tried to keep our men from gaining entrance to their works, 
hostés nostros intra munitidnés ingredi prohibébant. 


d. Tenses which refer to present or future time are called 
Primary tenses; those which refer to past time are called 
Secondary tenses. 

t. These classes are sometimes called respectively principal 
and historical tenses. 

Analyze tenses for time and nature of the action; do not be 
misled by the mere form of the English. 


4. The concords. 

I. An adjective, whether attributive or predicate, agrees 
with its noun in gender, number, and case. 

IJ. Arelative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 


number, and person; its case depends on its relation to its own 
clause. 
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III. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person. 


5. Word order. 

The normal word order of a Latin sentence is (1) the subject 
and its modifiers; (2) the objects, indirect and direct, with their 
respective modifiers; (3) modifiers of the verb; (4) the verb. 
This order is often changed for the sake of clearness or empha- 
sis. The emphatic word is placed usually at the beginning of 
the sentence, less frequently at the end. Words repeating or 
summing up or expanding the thought of a preceding sentence 


come regularly at the beginning of the sentence in which they 


occur. Any displacement from the normal order tends-to em- 
phasize the displaced word. r 3 . 

a. No general rule can be given for the position of adjectives 
in Latin. They precede the noun oftener than they follow it; 
and their position often depends on the relative emphasis of 
noun and adjective, the more emphatic word tending to preced- 
ence. Latin adjectives of quantity (such as all, many, etc.) 
‘and numerals regularly precede the noun. A proper adjective 


follows the noun. 


6. VOCABULARY 


all,! omnis, -e. 

already,” iam. 

and, et (most general word); 
-que, encl., added to the second 
of the words connected (connects 
closely into group). 

and,’ atque, before vowels and con- 
sonants; ac, before consonants 
only (emphasizes what follows). 

arms,’ arma, -drum, n. pl. 

army, exercitus, -ts, m. 

assault,® oppugné, I. 

be, sum, esse, fui, futirus. 


but, sed. 

camp, castra, -drum, n. pl. 

conquer,® super6, I. 

divide, divid6, -ere, -visi, -visum. 

do, faci6, -ere, féci, factum. 

forces,’ cépiae, -arum, f. Pl.; 
sing., plenty, supply. 

give,® do, dare, dedi, datum. 

great,? magnus, -a, -um. 

journey,” iter, itineris, 7. 

land," ager, agri, m. (special ref. 
to property). 

legion,” legid, -dnis, f. 
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make, faci. see, vided, -ére, vidi, visum. 
man, homo, -inis, m. start,!> proficiscor, -i, -fectus. 
much, ~/. many, multus, -a, -um. | take,'® capid, -ere, cépi, captum. 
not, non. three, trés, tria. 

not yet, ndéndum. to-day, hodié. 


now, nunc (refers to point of time). | to-morrow, cras. 
now at last, iam (after what has | town, oppidum, -i, n. 


taken place). two, duo, -ae, -o. 
part," pars, partis, f. yesterday, heri. 
IpIoM 


to march, iter facere 


Synonyms. 1. every; in pl. without a noun, every one, everything. 
2. by this (that) time. 3. and also. 4. weapons. 5. attack (places 
only), besiege. 6. beat, crush, defeat, overcome, vanquish, win. 7. troops. 
8. grant. 9. big, large. 1o. march, road, right of way, route. 11. dis- 
trict, field, territory. 12. regiment. 13. Im pl., men, mankind. 14. divi- 
sion, portion. 15. set out. 16. capture, catch. 


Lk T shall see the men to whom! you gave the weapons. 

. The great army starts to-morrow. 3 I be. not yet seen 
two of? the three parts into * which Gaul is divided. 4. The 
legions captured the camp and also besieged the town. 5. Many 
legions will have assaulted the camp and the town. 6. The 
forces are now starting and will march into Gaul. 7. Yester- 
day the Romans overcame the great forces of the Gauls. 8. The 
camp has already been taken. 9. I haven’t seen Caesar to- 
day. 10. You os now crushed the Gauls and will march into 
the town! itz. We shall Conquer their ® army and divide their 
lands. 12, Their army has not yet been defeated, but the le- 
gions are now attacking its® camp. 13. I’ll do it? to-morrow. 


14. Do it now. 15. We tried ® to do it yesterday. 16. Take 
the camp, men! 


I. quibus. 2. ‘of’ after a cardinal numeral is expressed by ex 
with abl. 3. Acc. w. in, quas in partés. 4. Completed action in 
present time. 5. edrum. 6. eius. 7. idorea. 8. See 8, c. 
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LESSON II 
PECULIARITIES OF AGREEMENT 


8. A verb having two or more subjects is regularly plural; 
if the subjects are of different persons, the plural verb agrees 
with the first person in preference to the second and the third, 
and with the second in preference to the third. 


You and I have taken our stand here, hic ego et ta cénstitimus. 


9. In Latin when an adjective describes two or more nouns 
of different genders, - 

a. Attributive adjectives regularly agree in gender and num- 
ber with the nearest noun. 

Many pack animals and carts, multa iamenta et carri or multi carri 
et iimenta; with not the same eagerness and enthusiasm, non eadem 
alacritate ac studio. 


b.' Predicate adjectives, including participles in compound 
tenses, are very often plural: if the nouns all denote persons, 
the plural adjectives are masculine; if the nouns all denote 
things, the plural adjectives are neuter; if the nouns include 
both persons and things, the adjectives may be masculine or 
neuter plural, or may agree with the nearest noun. In Caesar, 
however, under all these conditions, the adjective regularly 
agrees with the nearest noun. 


The work of the winter camp and the fortifications had not been entirely 
completed, opus hiberndrum mianitidnésque non pléné erant per- 
fectae; so great, said they, was the fame of his army and also the impres- 
sion (produced by it), tantum dixérunt esse nomen atque opiniénem 
eius exercitis; his daughter and one of his sons were captured, filia 
atque unus é filiis captus est (here the emphatic tinus requires a sin- 
gular verb). 

Note. In practice it is best to introduce the common adjective 
early in the sentence, immediately before or after one of the nouns, 
and to make it agree with that noun. 

MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN — 2 
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10. Sometimes in Latin an adjective or a verb will conform 
to the sense of a noun rather than to its form. 


He persuaded the state (i.e., the citizens) to go out, civitati persuasit 


11. A noun meaning man, woman, soldier, property, thing, 
etc., modified by an adjective, is usually omitted in Latin, 
especially if the noun is in the plural; the adjective is then 


said to be used substantively. 


They retreated to their own men, sé ad suds recépérunt; our soldiers 
were ready under arms, nostri parati in armis erant. 


a. An adjective thus used for an English adjective and the 


noun things is neuter. 


All these things, haec omnia. 


12. 
ally, socius, -i, m. 
Dotbenaneesandhietaemnmepet, 


boundaries,! p/. of finis, -is, m. 

brave,’ fortis, -e. 

building, aedificium, -i, 7. 

chief,® princeps, -cipis, m. 

compel,’ c6g6, -ere, coégi, -actum, 
w. inf. 

cross,® transe6, -ire, -ivi (-ii), 
-itum. 

daughter, filia, -ae, f. 

encourage,® confirm6, I. 

enemy, hostis, -is, m., usually pl. 

flight, fuga, -ae, f. 

from, é (ex), prep. w. abl. 

go, e0, ire, ivi (ii), itum. 

go out,’ exed, -ire, -ivi (-ii), 

-itum; égredior, égredi, égres- 

sus. 


VOCABULARY 


good, bonus, -a, -um. 

goods,* bona, -6rum, 7., usually 
omitted when modified by an adj. 

hostage, obses, obsidis, mm. 

mind,°® animus, -i, m2. 

mountain, méns, montis, m. 

procure,'® compard, I. 

provisions," rés frimentaria, [. 

ravage,” vast6, I. 

resolve, constitu6, -ere, -ui, 
-utum, construed, in this sense, 
with the inf. 

river, fliimen, -minis, 7. 

send, mitt, -ere, misi, missum. 

soldier, miles, militis, 7. 

son, filius, fili, mm. 

state, civitas, -tatis, /. 

thing,! rés, rei, f. (See rz, a.) 

with, cum, prep. w. abl. 
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Ipiom 
put to flight, in fugam dare 


Synonyms. 1. borders, country, territories. 2. courageous, valiant. 
3- prince. 4. force. 5. go across. 6. confirm, strengthen. 7. go forth. 
8. possessions, property. 9. character, courage, feelings, spirit (especially 
in the plural). to. prepare, provide. 11. supplies. 12. lay waste. 
13. determine, make up the mind. 14. citizens. 15. Any of the vast 
number of ideas for which thing can be used in English; rés has been well 
defined as “a blank check to be filled out as the context may require.” 


13. 1. The state resolved to go forth from its! borders with all 
its? troops. 2. The sons and the daughters of the chiefs were 
captured. 3. Many hostages and weapons were given to the 
Romans. 4. All the weapons and provisions of the Haedui 
were sent into the camp of the Romans. 5. Many mountains 
and rivers were crossed. 6. The state was compelled to give 
hostages to the Romans. 7. Troops and weapons had now been 
procured. 8. You* and I are going to town to-morrow. 
g. You* and Caesar are now providing arms for the Romans. 
to. Both Caesar and I? will encourage the minds of the sol- 
diers and the allies. 11. Caesar with all his soldiers* has 
put the enemy to flight. 12. The conquered enemy gave all 
their possessions? to the Roman soldiers. 13. All these ® 
things are good. 14. The many® great fields and buildings 
of the enemy were ravaged. 15. The brave allies and their’ 
chiefs put the enemy to flight. 16. The army and its® weap- 
ons are good. 


I. suus. 2. Omit; do not express a possessive adj. when no mis- 
understanding can arise fromits omission. 3. Express the pronouns ; 
the first person precedes the second or the third, and the second pre- 
cedes the third. 4. See 11. 5. Use the proper form of hic and 
arrange your sentence to avoid hiatus, 7.e., so that a final vowel shall 
not precede the initial h of this pronoun. 6. When multus and an- 
other adjective modify a noun, they are usually connected by et; say 
‘many and great.’ 7. edrum. 8. eius. 
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LESSON II 


ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS REPRESENTED IN LATIN 
BY THE INDIRECT OBJECT 


14. Many verbs transitive in English are intransitive in 
Latin and govern a dative of indirect object, on the principle 
that the action or feeling of these verbs is directed toward the 
person or thing represented by the dative object rather than 
exerted directly upon it. Such verbs are those meaning favor, 
help, please, trust, and their contraries; also believe, persuade, 
command, obey, serve, resist, pardon, spare, indulge, threaten, 
envy, and the like. 


He persuaded the state, civitati persuasit ; he favors the Helvetians, 
favet Helvétiis. 


15. Where an English verb is represented in Latin by a verb 
compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pré, 
sub, super, this compound verb frequently governs a dative of 
indirect object. If the Latin primitive is transitive, the com- 
pound may govern both an indirect and a direct object. 


Since they surpassed all, cum omnibus praestarent (intransitive 
primitive, st6); he assigned Labienus to command the defenses, mi- 
nitidni Labiénum praefécit (transitive primitive, facio). 


a. Latin verbs which in the active govern a dative are used 
impersonally in the passive, and retain the dative of the noun. 


These could not be persuaded, his persuadéri non poterat; J cannot 
be injured by them, mihi ab eis nocéri n6én potest. 


16. A verbal idea contained in a Latin noun, adverb, or ad- 
jective will govern the dative if the verb from which the word 
is derived governs the dative. This construction is found most 
frequently with adjectives. 
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Their ships, putting out from port, took their stand against ours, 
navés eorum, profectae ex portu, nostris adversae constitérunt (ad- 
versae is derived from adverté, turn toward); he had confidence in 
Diviciacus, Diviciacé fidem habébat (fidem is akin to fid6, trust). 


17. Adjectives of nearness, fitness, likeness, service, inclination, 
and the like, usually followed by ¢o or for phrases in English, 
govern a dative in Latin, as the object to which their quality is 
directed. 


They are nearest to the Germans, proximi sunt Germanis; he chose 
a place suitable for a camp, castris locum idéneum délégit. 


18. The person or thing chiefly concerned in receiving the 
effect of an action, or liable to benefit or injury from an ac- 
tion, state, or condition, even though not connected syntac- 
tically with the verb closely enough to be considered an indirect 
object, is represented in Latin by a dative, which is called the 
Dative of Reference or Concern. Such a relation is usually ex- 
pressed in English by some idiomatic phrase. 


He pardons the past for the sake of his brother, praeterita fratri 
condénat; he ordered these to bring them back if they wished to be guilt- 
less in his sight, his uti redtcerent, si sibi purgati esse vellent, impe- 
ravit (here the phrase in his sight is rendered by sibi); unfortunately 
for Pulio, his shield is pierced, transfigitur scitum Puliéni. 


19. VOCABULARY 
be able,! possum, posse, potui,—.| postuld, I, w. 4 (ab) and all. 
cavalryman, eques, equitis, m.;| of pers. and acc. of thing. 

pl., cavalry. be eager for,® stude6, -ére, -ui, 
be in command,? praesum, -esse,| —, w. dat. 

-fui, -futirus, w. dat. fortification, munitié, -dnis, /. 
construct,’ facid, -ere, féci, fac-|furnish,® cOnficid, -ere, -féci, 

tum. -fectum. 
demand,‘ imperé, I, w. dat. of | hold, teneé, -ére, -ui, -tum. 

pers. and acc. of thing demanded ; | like,’ similis, -e. 
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name, ndmen, -minis, 7. 

near, prope, adv. and prep. w. acc.; 
comparative and superlative 
when used with noun are adjs. 
w. dat. 

neighboring,® finitimus, -a, -um; 
pl. as subst., neighbors. 

new, novus, -a, -um. 

number, numerus, -i, m. 

permit, patior, pati, passus, w. 
inf. 

persuade, persuaded, -ére, -suasi, 
-suasum, w. dat. of pers. as 
ind. obj.; a neuter pron. or a 
clause may stand as dir. obj.; 
impers. in passive. 
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place in command, praeficié, 
-ere, -féci, -fectum, w. acc. of 
pers. placed in command and 
dat. of thing commanded. 

province, prévincia, -ae, f. 


| quickly,!° celeriter. 


revolution,!! rés novae, f. pl. 


|for the sake of (a person), often 


expressed by dat. of the pers. 
so, sic (w. verbs only); tam (w. 


adjs. and advs. only); ita 
(w. verbs, adjs., or advs.). 
stand,” cOnsisté, -ere,  -stiti, 
-stitum. 


supremacy, principatus, -tis, m. 
thus, sic, ita. 


TpIOM 


in my ( your, his) own name, 


for reasons of my own, 


Synonyms. 


upon, make requisition for. 
to. 6. contribute. 
g. allow, suffer. 
political change. 
take one’s stand. 


7. resembling, 


1. can, have power to. 2. 
authority, nol in sense of giving an order). 


} mea (tu6d, sud) nédmine 


command (in sense of having 
3. build, make. 4. levy 


5. be anxious for, court, desire, pay attention 
similar. 

to. hastily, rapidly, swiftly. 
12. halt, make a stand, stand firm, stop, take position, 


8. bordering on (w. dat.). 
tr. change of government, 


20. 1. He demanded of! all the provinces the greatest num- 


ber of cavalry which? they were able to furnish. 
Helvetii were persuading their neighbors. 
the Gauls are so quickly persuaded.’ 
5. The Gauls were eager for revolu- 
6. Caesar put Labienus in command of the fortification 
7. Labienus is in command of! 
8. Orgetorix, for reasons of his own, was anxious 


for reasons of my own. 
tion. 
which * he had constructed. 
three legions. 


2. Thus the 
3. The cavalry of 
4. I court the Helvetii 
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for a political change. 9. I have thus persuaded the Helvetii 
so quickly. 1o. The camp was like a fortification. 11. The 
troops took their stand nearer the river. 12. The camp of the 
Romans was nearest the army of the Gauls. 13. I am placing 
Labienus in command of the camp. 14. For the sake of Divi- 
ciacus I shall permit the Haedui to hold the supremacy. 
15. Men in® Gaul desired® revolution. 16. Caesar made a 
requisition on Gaul for two legions. 


1. English prepositions are often to be entirely ignored; translate 
the meaning, not the form. 2. quem. 3. See 15, a. 4. quam. 
5. in w. abl. 6. Use impf. tense. 


LESSON IV 
NOUNS AS MODIFIERS OF NOUNS 


21. An appositive, whether attributive or predicate, agrees 
in case with the noun which it explains, often called its subject. 


He persuades Casticus, the son of Catamantaloedis, a Sequanian, 
persuaddet Casticd, Catamantaloedis filid, Séquand. 


a. A predicate appositive is connected in English with its 
subject by the verbs be, become, seem, or by make, choose, call, 
regard, show, and the like. In Latin a predicate appositive 
is connected with its subject by verbs of similar meaning. 


Now Galba is king, nunc Galba est réx; a good many seemed re- 
sponsible parties in this matter, plarés auctérés eius rei vidébantur; 
he had appointed Commius king there, Commium régem ibi coénsti- 
tuerat; Ariovistus had been called king and friend by the senate, Ario- 
vistus réx atque amicus appellatus erat 4 senatu. 


6. In Latin translations of such expressions as the city of 
Rome, the province of Gaul, etc., the proper name is not a genitive, 
but is a true appositive of city, province, etc. 


From the town of Alesia, ex oppido Alesia. 
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22. A noun limiting or describing another noun, and not 
meaning the same thing, usually in English stands in the posses- 
sive case or in a phrase with of. In Latin such modifying nouns 
stand in the genitive and may express the following ideas: 


a. Possession or ownership. 
In Caesar’s army, in exercita Caesaris. 
b. The whole of which a part is taken. 
He sent part of the cavalry, partem equitatiis misit. 
1. After cardinal numerals é (ex) with the ablative is 
used instead of a genitive. 
One of his sons, tinus é filiis. 
2. The English expressions enough, as much, so much, 
how much, more, less, any, what? (indicating kind or 
quantity), 20 (as adjective of measured quantity) are 


represented in Latin by neuter nouns modified by 
a partitive genitive. 
Enough protection, satis praesidi ; what plan, quid con- 


sili; o wine, nihil vini. 


3. English partitive expressions of position are rendered 
in Latin by adjectives in agreement with a noun 
instead of by a noun and a genitive. 


The top of the mountain, summus mons; so with imus, 
bottom of, foot of; medius, middle of; extrémus, ex- 
treme, end of; ultimus, last or farthest part of. 


c. Composition or make-up. 


He drew up a line of veteran legions, aciem instruxit legisnum 
veteranarum. 


d. Subject or object of a verbal idea. In a word-group con- 
taining two nouns, one of which is in the genitive, the genitive 
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often expresses the logical subject or the logical object of a 
verbal idea contained in the other noun. The genitive is then 
called Subjective or Objective Genitive. 


By the arrival of Caesar, adventi Caesaris (subjective); by desire 
for power, cupiditate regni (objective). 


e. Many other phases of description and limitation less read- 
ily classified. 


The offense of detaining the knights, initria retentdrum equitum. 


23. Word order. 

a. A genitive or other oblique case in Latin regularly follows 
the word on which it depends; when emphatic, however, it 
may precede the word on which it depends. 

b. When a noun modified by a genitive also has an adjec- 
tive in agreement with it, the regular order in Latin is adjec- 
live, genitive, noun. 


24. VOCABULARY 
aid,! auxilium, -i, 1. enough, satis, adv. and indecl. 
arrival,” adventus, -ts, m. NOUN W. gen. 
as much... as, quantum, -i, 7.,| even, etiam, conj. 

Ww. gen. for (conj.), nam (stands first in 
attack,’ impetus, -ts, m. clause) ; enim (weaker and post- 
auxiliaries,* auxilia, -drum, m. pl.| positive, i.e. never first in clause). 
battle, proelium, -i, 7. forest, silva, -ae, f. 
battle line, aciés, -éi, /. friendly, amicus, -a, -um, w. dat.; 
bear,° feré, ferre, tuli, latum. as subst., w. gen., friend. 
become, fi6, fieri, factus. grain, frimentum, -i, n.; fl., 
column (of soldiers), agmen,| crops. 

agminis, 1. have, habe, -ére, -ui, -itum. 
confidence, fidés, -ei, /. how much? quantum, -i, ., w. 
contend, contendo, -ere, -di, -tum. gen. 
draw up,® instrué, -ere, -xi,| no, nihil, indecl., w. gen. (used of 

-ctum. measure, never of count). 
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nothing,’ nihil. the present); etiam tum (up to 
protection,® praesidium, -i, 7. a definite point in past time). 
remaining,’ reliquus, -a, -um. top of,!' summus, -a, -um, im 
seize!” (a place or office), occup6,| agreement w. noun. 

I. wait for,” exspecté, I. 
still (of time), etiam nunc (up fo | zeal,’ studium, -i, 7. 


Iproms 
the rear, novissimum agmen 
have confidence in, fidem habére, w. dat. of person 


Synonyms. 1. assistance, help. 2. coming. 3. assault, charge. 4. ir- 
regular troops. 5. bring, carry; endure. 6. form (as a military idiom). 
7. none (of measured quantity). 8. garrison (when referring to a place), 
guard (a body of men, not an individual). 9. left. 10. occupy, seize upon. 
Ir. summit of. 12. await, expect. 13. enthusiasm. 


25. 1. As much of the crops as was still in the fields they 
laid waste. 2. The Haedui have no grain left for Caesar’s 
army. 3. There! is still protection enough for my? camp. 
4. There! is no protection for the rear. 5. Caesar drew up a 
battle line of two legions. 6. The Romans had no confidence 
in irregular troops. 7. The auxiliaries quickly brought assist- 
ance to Caesar, and even took their stand nearest the enemy’s 
line. 8. The Haedui became friendly to the Romans and 
brought grain enough for their army. 9g. Labienus seized the 
top of the mountain and waited for the attack of the enemy. 
1o. The arrival of Caesar brought help to the battle line. 
11. The brave Gauls even contended with the Romans’ best 
troops. 12. Three of the Gauls contended with two of the 
Romans and were overcome. 13. How much grain have we 
left? None; for we had already given part of it to the 
cavalry. 14. The enthusiasm of the troops for battle is becom- 
ing greater. 15. How much zeal for battle is there! in the 
army? 16. The legions’ arrival brought assistance to our? men, 
for they were still fighting * with the enemy. 


1. Donot express this word. 2. meis. 3. nostris. 4. Use contends. 
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LESSON V 
PREPOSITIONS 


26. Nearly all relations of nouns to other nouns, to many 
adjectives, and to verbs (except their relation to verbs as sub- 
ject and object) are expressed in English by prepositions, ow- 
ing to the lack of inflectional forms. In the highly inflected 
Latin most of these relations are shown by the case-forms. 


27. All prepositions originally expressed concrete, physical 
ideas of motion or location, and all other ideas now expressed by 
them are derived from the figurative use of these original mean- 
ings. Therefore, when hesitating between the use of a case- 
form or a preposition in Latin, search for an idea of motion or 
location: if you find it, use a preposition; if not, use a case-form. 
Above all, never use the mére vocabulary equivalent of the 
English preposition without carefully considering the meaning 
and the precise force of the English phrase, and the nature of 
its relation to its governing word. 

a. Latin avoids the use of prepositional phrases as noun 
modifiers, except where position or motion (including the direc- 
tion of sentiment or feeling) is expressed after a noun derived 
from a verb, or where the sense is about, concerning. Generally 
an adjective or participle or a relative clause is substituted. 


The war with Cassius, bellum Cassianum (lit., the Cassian war) ; 
a revolt after surrender, rebellid facta post déditionem (here the par- 
ticiple facta prevents the modifying of rebellid by the prepositional 
phrase); the angle on the Kent side, angulus qui est ad Cantium; 
but, the road through the Alps, iter per Alpés; the shortest passage to 
Britain, brevissimus in Britanniam traiectus; zeal for the Roman 
people, in populum Romanum studium. 


28. The chief prepositions governing the ablative case are 
a (ab), cum, dé, é (ex), prae, pro, sine. 
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When in and sub indicate position, they govern the 
ablative; when they indicate motion, they govern the 
accusative. 

Most other prepositions govern the accusative only. 


29. Word order. 

When a preposition governs a noun modified by an adjec- 
tive, the order is usually adjective, preposition, noun. This or- 
der is especially common with monosyllabic prepositions. 


In great danger, magné in pericul6. 


30. VOCABULARY 
accordingly,! itaque (indicates | javelin,’ télum, -i, 1. 
reason for an action). kill 8 interfici6, -ere, -féci, -fectum. 
arrive,” pervenio, -ire, -véni, -ven- leader, dux, ducis, m. 
tum, w. ad or in and acc., or | might, nox, noctis, f. 
w. acc. of limit. place,? p6n6, -ere, posui, posi- 
bravely,° fortiter. tum. 
climb, ascend6, -ere, -scendi, | reply,° responded, -ére, -spondi, 
-scénsum. -sponsum. 
danger,® periculum, -i, 7. setting, occasus, -is, m. 
day, diés, diéi, ., sometimes f. small," parvus, -a, -um. 
death, mors, mortis, /. speak, loquor, -qui, lociitus. 
fear, timor, -6ris, m. speech, 6ratid, -dnis, f. 
fiercely, acriter. sun, sol, sdlis, 72. 
fight, pugno, I; pers. w. whom one| throw,”  conicid, -ere,  -iéci, 
fights is expressed by cum w.| -iectum. 
abl. or by contra w. acc. time, tempus, -oris, 7. 
high, altus, -a, -um (cf. deep, 75).| try," conor, -ari, -atus. 
hope, spés, spei, f. (use sing. | victory, victoria, -ae, f. 
always). wall (for defense), vallum, -i, 7. 
Ipioms 


pitch camp, castra ponere 
deliver a speech, 6ratidnem habére 
sunset, sdlis occasus (lit., the setting of the sun) 
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Synonyms. 1. and so, therefore. 2. come to, reach. 3. courageously, 
valiantly. 4. ascend, scale. 5. peril, risk. 6. sharply. 7. dart; pl. often 
weapons. 8. execute, put to death, slay. 9. put, set. ro. answer, make 
answer, make reply. rr. little. 12. cast, fling, hurl. 13. attempt. 


31. REFERENCE TABLE OF THE ENGLISH IDEAS EXPRESSED BY 
THE COMMON LATIN PREPOSITIONS 


I, PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ABLATIVE 


FROM (in sense of away from, in expressions of motion, dis- 

tance, separation, time, source of action, demand) ; 
ON, ON THE SIDE OF (in expressions of place) ; 
AWAY, DISTANT, OFF (as Eng. adv., but governs numerals 

in expressions of distance exc. w. verb fo be); 
BY (in expressions of agency w. pass. voice)................... a, ab 
WITH (in all Eng. uses of with exc. instrument,! obj. of 

emotion, and expressions involving personal influ- 

Ices esti ey. Ol PLESCN CE) ntsc rari a chien He ences teers cum 
FROM (in sense of down from; also in sense of out from, 

away from, if the verb in Lat. is a compound of dé; 

also w. force of diminishing or subtracting) ; 
ABOUT, CONCERNING (also of,? for,’ in sense of about) ; 
IN, ABOUT, DURING (of the time within which action occurs) ; 
FOR (in cause-phrases w. causa expressed; as in qua dé 

CALISA ONO tLIS: KCOSOTD Mente ieee ect OETA Relea eins hemes dé 
FROM (in sense of out from, out of; lit. and fig., of motion, 

separation, time, cause, source, and of part after 

INEGI S) Mt ee EP RT oe eR, ais is eee aot é, ex 
IN FRONT OF (motion) ; 
FOR, ON ACCOUNT OF, BY REASON OF (a preventing obstacle) ; 
COMPARISON M WILE tes Wee easier osc) eid d.cte «idee mas «ia oaks prae 
BEFORE, IN FRONT OF (position) ; 
FOR (in behalf of, in defense of; instead of; in proportion 

to; in return for; on account of) ; 

AS, IN THE CHARACTER OF; 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH, IN CONSIDERATION OF...............0.. pro 
SAAN ET OW imeem tata ten seve eer es arty ot aia anon ater c\ctevena enel.a SD acne nanede sine 
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Il. PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 


TO, TOWARD, IN THE DIRECTION OF (persons or places) ; 
AT, NEAR, IN THE VICINITY OF (persons or places) ; 
AGAINST (of motion or action) ; 
ABout (in numerical approximations) ; 
TO, IN REPLY TO (used in replying to a question or argu- 
ment; replying to a person requires the person to be 
expressed as a dat. of ind. obj.) ; 
UP TO, UNTIL (of time limit, emphasizing the duration of 
the action) ; 
FOR (in expressions of preparation, provision, opportunity, 
difficulty, purpose of action or fitness for action) ; 
ro (in expressions of addition) ; ; 
AT, TO, UP TO (w. verbs of arrival) ; 
AT, TO, ACCORDING TO (in expression of adaptation and 
Wie NOUNS On JOd CMmeninam cl Gorm) seem ene eee ad 
BERORE, (Olu place Oritime) os eee ee coer oeearicie Aieieay eee eee ante 
AMONG, BEFORE, IN PRESENCE OF (persons) ; 
WITH (in expressions of personal influence, estimate, or 
PLESEN CE) is®, eects ho Aw eet Sh gee een eee apud 
AR OUND We AB OUI: (INN piiy.si Cali Sense) sete teen ete circum 
AGAINST (of motion and opposition) ; 
CONTRARY TO, IN SPITE OF; 
OPPOSITE, FACING ; 


EN REPL VAL fa one Sect esein Siar ote Re CT contra 
OWMTSIDE: OB tesiess:Siehe 600 eredy Ue IP sede ES nee CTC ee Sa extra 
PNT KOMN CC Re WER OD pi BN ag eee ee Cet aS, pe rhe no. SaiceN Ol, Coc,d ses ane ado inter 
INSIDE, WITHIN (Of Position! On mMOlION) nwa eieneeaeeeree intra 
ON ACCOUNT OF (use limited to phrases with causa and rés)...... ob 
THROUGH (of time, place, cause, agency, means; hence, 
also by, on account of) ; 
OVER (of mountains) ; 
DURING, THROUGHOUT, FOR (of extent of time)................. per 


AFTER, BEHIND, BACK OF (of time or plate) i... ee rena post 
PAST, BY (of motion) ; 
BUT, EXCEPT (after negatives) ; 
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BESIDES, IN ADDITION TO; 


COUN PION LG TG) a topcase csreatst s/t led .24 cies Saw Rho Bunaw ern savoera ace ¢ praeter 
BECAUSE OF, ON ACCOUNT OF (chiefly of the motive for 

ACWOMOl STOUNGIOL OPINION) swat ame Sais ea, propter 
PSION Er BSED Be tet te itis Syn ere te eis Sane vats eakis eis eB Sie ss cea secundum 
PRO) Ve ADEs PETTING, tie at tn Wed Rd ML ees cr eel ae supra 
ACROSS (Ot MOWUONAOL POSILION)!. «510. cae eqs cetacic ce wens sone: trans 
BEYOND (OL MOON OF POSItION) 5.26 ots anatas + hc eeu ee eso an: ultra 


Il. PREPOSITIONS WITH EITHER THE ABLATIVE OR THE ACCUSATIVE 


INTO, IN; ON, UPON (of motion or direction, lit. or fig.); 
OVER (of throwing) ; 

' TO, UNTIL, FOR (of time limit, emphasizing the time to 
which action is deferred or through which it is to con- 


tinue) ; 
AGAINST (of act or inclination) ; 
TO, TOWARD. (of feeling or disposition) ......2. f...2500s00 0% in, w. acc. 
IN, ON, UPON (of position and situation, lit. or fig.) ; 
Gye (Ol DIALS YVEF TIVELS) ans cvtvess Geb es ie eee ce alien in, w. abl. 
UNDER, TOWARDS, NEAR (of motion or elapsing time).....sub, w. acc. 


UNDER (of position, lit. or fig.) ; 
AT BASE OF, AT FOOT OF; 
AT, IN, NEAR (of point of time)............- aes See ets sub, w. abl. 


1. Expressed by abl. alone. 2. See apud. 3. As in: he told me of this, 
they fought for power. 


REMARK. The use of prepositions in English is very extensive and 
correspondingly idiomatic. Their possibilities and the variety of 
their uses may be seen from the following brief consideration of the 
prepositions by and for. 

a. By. He was slain by Brutus, agency w. pass. voice, expressed 
by 4 w. abl.; he was killed by a stone, instrument, expressed by abl. 
alone; he informed Caesar by messenger, person as means, expressed 
by per w. acc.; he informed Caesar by leiter, thing as means, ex- 
~ pressed by abl. alone; he sat by the river, nearness, expressed by ad 
‘w. acc.; he rode by the city, motion past, expressed by praeter w. acc. 
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b. For. He sent for Cassius,—‘ send for’ is a simple verb idea, 
hence expressed by verb swmmon w. dir. obj.; he sent a messenger for 
Cassius, — change idiom entirely and express by he sent a messenger 
to bring C.; he died for love — here cause is indicated, expressed by 
causal abl. or by propter w. acc.; he died for Rome, that is, in behalf 
of Rome, expressed by pré w. abl.; he could not speak for weeping, 
a preventing obstacle, expressed by prae w. abl.; for that reason, a 
cause, expressed by causal abl., by propter or ob w. acc., or by dé 
w. abl.; their boundaries were too narrow for their numbers, proportion, 
expressed by pré w. abl.; his crime was too great for pardon, a relative 
idiom, expressed thus: his crime was greater than (which) could 
be pardoned; to ask for,—as in the first example, use request, 
demand. 


32. 1. With great danger Caesar arrived at a river. Across 
this ! river all the Helvetii were waiting for him! in arms at the 
foot of a high mountain. 2. Accordingly, on account of the 
time of day, for it was now near sunset, he pitched camp for 
the night. 3. The army of Caesar was small in comparison to 
the great number of theenemy. 4. During the night the enemy 
crossed the river and fiercely attacked his camp with all their 
forces. 5. They threw many javelins over the wall and tried 
to climb it.1. 6. But the soldiers of Caesar without fear hurled 
javelins at them and killed many. 7. They drove? them into 
the forest and even captured their! leader. 8. In Caesar’s 
presence the captured leader delivered a speech. 9g. “In pro- 
portion to the number of your! troops you have fought most 
valiantly against us. ro. All my men have been slain around 
your camp or’ have been put to flight. 11. I went out from my 
camp in great hopes, but I am now in greater fear. 12. With 4 
me were two of my! sons. 13. They marched in front of my 
army and were killed before your camp. 14. Instead of victory, 
Tsee death before night.”” 15. He spoke thus, and his conquered 
army marched past Caesar and gave their ! arms to the Roman 
soldiers. 16. To these things Caesar made no reply,® but 
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Diviciacus, who was in Caesar’s camp, spoke in the leader’s 
behalf. 


1. An elementary knowledge of the simple pronouns on the part 
of the student will henceforth be assumed. 2. Say ‘put to flight.’ 
3. aut. 4. cum is enclitic with personal and relative pronouns; that 
is, it is appended to them. 5. Say ‘replied nothing.’ 


LESSON VI 


NOUNS AND NOUN PHRASES AS MODIFIERS OF VERBS 


33. In English, verbs are frequently modified by preposi- 
tional phrases expressing agency, accompaniment, cause, manner, 
means, instrument, and the circumstances attending an action. 
All these ideas are closely related and shade into one another 
naturally. Thus agent and instrument are distinguished only 
by the fact that the agent possesses life and the will to act; the 
means and the instrument are distinguished by the fact that the 
instrument possesses tangibility. All of them may be used to 
answer the question, How? He was killed by his enemy (agent) ; 
he was killed by a sword (instrument); he was killed by grief 
(means or cause) ; he died with great suffering (manner, accom- 
paniment, or attendant circumstance). Again, all these sen- 
tences form an answer to the question, “‘ How did he die?” 


34. In Latin all these kindred ideas are expressed by one 
case, the ablative, with or without a preposition, as follows: 

a. The person by whom an act is performed (that is, the 
agent with the passive voice) is expressed by the ablative with 
a (ab). 

The Haedui have been reduced to slavery by Caesar, Haedui 4 Caesare 
in servititem redacti sunt. 


1. Agency with the active voice is expressed by per with the 


accusative. 
MITCHELL’S NARR. TATIN S=3 
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He informs Caesar by messengers, Caesarem per ntntids facit 
certiOrem. 


b. Accompaniment is expressed by the ablative with cum; 
but in military expressions, especially those employing cépiae, 
the ablative may be used alone if modified by an adjective. 

Crassus leaves with the courier, exit cum niintid Crassus; they has- 


tened to the camp with all their troops, ad castra omnibus cépiis con- 
tendérunt. 


c. A noun regarded as the cause of an action, state, or feel- 
ing stands in the ablative, either alone or with ab, dé, ex, 
irrespective of the form of the English expression. 


For this reason, qua dé causa or qua ex parte; who desired a change 
of government because of the fickleness:and changeableness of their char- 
acter, qui mobilitate et levitate animi novis imperiis studébant; 
they boasted of their victory, victoria sua gloriabantur. 

1. The expression of cause by the ablative without a prepo- 
sition is to be restricted chiefly to expressions involving verbs 
of emotion, or to the ablative of nouns like gaudium, laetitia, 
which themselves express emotion. 

The Gauls take special pleasure in imported draft horses, iimentis 


importatis maximé Galli délectantur; so with studébant and gloria- 
bantur above. 


2. Akin to a causal modifier is the principle in accordance 
with which a thing is done, which is expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition. 

I take tribute in accordance with the law of war, stipendium itre belli 
capio (7.e. because such is the law of war). 

d. A noun expressing the manner of an action stands in the 
ablative with cum: but if an adjective or adjective modifier 
limits the noun, cum may be omitted. 

He came with haste, cum celeritate vénit; it flows with incredible 
smoothness, incrédibili lénitate fluit; embracing Caesar with many 
tears, multis cum lacrimis Caesarem complexus. 
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e. A noun expressing the means or instrument of an action 
stands in the ablative without a preposition. 


They drove them away with spears, eds télis reppulérunt. 


f. A noun, or a noun with an adjective, indicating the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon an action, stands in the ablative 
without a preposition. 


Under the rule of the Roman people he despairs of power, imperio 
populi Romani dé régno déspérat; he follows the enemy at the usual 
distance, qué consuérat intervalld hostés sequitur. 


REMARK. It is often difficult, and indeed unnecessary, to classify 
such modifying phrases with perfect accuracy and certainty. The 
“main thing is to recognize any given phrase as being among those 
represented in Latin by the ablative, and to know whether or not a 
preposition is required. 


35. VOCABULARY 
always, semper. follow, sequor, -i, secitus. 
ambush (fig., plot), insidiae, | fortify, mini, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itum. 
-arum, f. pl. frighten,® perterred, -ére, -ui, 
attack (persons), aggredior, -i,| -itum. 
-gressus. greatly, magnopere. 
baggage, impedimenta, -drum, 7.| harass,’ lacess6, -ere, -ivi (-ii), 
pl.; in sing., hindrance. , tum, of military operations ; 
boast, glérior, I, dep., w. abl. of | vexo, I, of oppression in general. 
thing boasted of. hinder,® impedi6, -ire, -ivi (-ii), 
bravery,! virtts, -titis, /. -itum. 


cavalry, equitatus, -is, m. (sing. | interval,® intervallum, -i, 7. 
coll.); also equités, -um, m.,| leave,’ relinqu6, -ere, -liqui, -lic- 


pl. of eques. tum. 
chieftain, princeps, -cipis, 1. liberty,* libertas, -tatis, /. 
custom,” més, mGris, 7. next day, postridié, adv. 
despair, déspér6, I, w. dé and abl.|not even, né... quidem, w. 
especially, maximé, always limits| emphatic word between. 

a verb, adj., or adv.; does not|not only... but also, non 


introduce a clause. sdlum ... sed etiam. 
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pursue,’ cénsequor, -1, -ctitus. right,” its, itris, 7. 

reason,!? causa, -ae, f. rule, imperium, -i, 7. 

repulse," repello, -ere, reppuli, | shout,! vx, vocis, f. (of articulate 
repulsum. shouting; cf. clamor, 87). 

rest of, reliquus, -a, -um, agrees | sword, gladius, -i, m. 
w. noun modified. war, bellum, -i, 7. 


Synonyms. 1. courage, valor. 2. habit, manner. 3. scare, terrify. 
4. annoy. 5. encumber, impede. 6. distance (of one thing from an- 
other). 7. abandon. 8. freedom, independence. 9. chase, follow up. 
Io. cause. 11. drive back, drive off, repel. 12. law (a natural law or 
right: a mere statute is \éx). 13. cry; im pl., remarks, talk; voice. 


36. 1. The enemy had now gone with all their troops into 
the great forests of Gaul. 2. Caesar therefore left his fortified 
camp the next day and pursued them at a short! interval with 
all the cavalry. 3. The rest of the army was following with 
the baggage. 4. The soldiers were greatly hindered on the 
march by Dumnorix, a chieftain of the Gauls, who was in com- 
mand of the enemy’s rear. 5. Dumnorix with the greatest 
valor attacked them often with javelins and even with swords. 
6. For these reasons the Romans were frightened, for because 
of? their courage and number of men the Gauls fought fiercely. 
7. Not only did? they make attacks on us from ambush, but 
they also harassed our column with cavalry. 8. They desire 
liberty especially, and under our rule they despair of it.4 9. We, 
with the greatest bravery, would ® often ® drive them back with 
spears. 1o. But with loud’ cries they attacked us even more 
fiercely. 11. Those whom we captured spoke without fear: 
“We do the things which we do by right of war and because 
of our enthusiasm § for liberty.” 12. We are contending with 
the Gauls according to our custom. | 13. We are fighting for 
liberty, and we shall fight to the death with all courage. 14. Not 
even with your? great army can you overcome the Romans. 
15. Thus they were always boasting of their courage. 16. But 
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they were overcome by Caesar in the war, and were driven 
back into their ” territories. 


r. ‘small.’ 2. ‘ because of ’=propter w. acc. 3. Only an auxil- 
lary; express it by the tense: ‘did make’=‘have made.’ 4. ea. 
5. ‘would . . . drive back’ expresses repeated action: what tense? 
6. saepe. 7. ‘great.’ 8. Causal abl.; no prep. required. Why? 
g. Use proper case of tuus or vester with sing. or pl. verb respec- 
tively. 10. suus, in proper case. 


LESSON VII 
PRONOUNS 


37. Personal pronouns as subjects of verbs, being usually 
sufficiently indicated by the personal endings of the verbs 
themselves, are commonly not expressed in Latin. They are 
expressed, however, to secure emphasis or special clearness, or 
to bring out a contrast. 


The next day they move camp, poster6 dié castra movent; as we 
have previously stated, ut ante déménstravimus: but, to secure empha- 
sis, J, at least, shall have done My duty, ego certé meum officium 
praestiteré. 


a. When personal pronouns of different persons occur in a 
sentence in the same case relation, the first person precedes in 
Latin. 


You and I, ego et ti. 


b. There is in Latin no third personal pronoun except the 
reflexive. When a third personal pronoun is needed, its place 
is supplied by forms of is, or, less frequently, by forms of one 
of the other demonstratives. 


Considius dashes up to him, Considius ad eum accurrit; he accuses 
them, es accisat. 
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38. Possessive pronouns in Latin are pronominal adjectives 
which agree in gender, number, and case with the thing possessed. 
They are usually expressed only to secure clearness, contrast, 
or emphasis. When they are expressed, they regularly follow 
their nouns, but they may secure additional emphasis by pre- 
ceding the noun. 


Drawing their swords, gladiis déstrictis; the march of our column was 
hindered, iter agminis nostri impediébatur ; im which our soldiers 
easily proved superior, qua nostri milités facile superabant. 


a. There is in Latin no possessive pronoun of the third per- 
son, except the reflexive. When such a pronoun is needed, its 
place is supplied by the genitive of is, less frequently by the 
genitive of one of the other demonstratives. 


He pitches camp three miles from their camp, milia passuum tria 
ab edrum castris castra ponit. 


39. In Latin a separate pronoun, sui, and a pronominal adjec- 
tive, suus, exist for all reflexive uses of the personal and pos- 
sessive pronouns in the third person, irrespective of gender or 
number. 


Caesar betook himself to his own men, Caesar sé ad suds recépit ; 
they betake themselves to Caesar, sé ad Caesarem recipiunt; /e said that 
his integrity was clearly seen, dixit suam innocentiam esse perspectam ; 
they thought their flight might be unnoticed, suam fugam occultari 
posse existimabant. 


a. The reflexives sui and suus in a principal clause refer to 
the subject of the verb of the clause. 


The others took themselves off to the mountain, alteri sé in montem 
recépérunt; Caesar led out his troops, Caesar suas copias préduxit. 


b. In dependent clauses sui and suus may refer to the sub- 


ject of the clause in which they stand or to the subject of the 


principal clause. They are then called, respectively, direct and 
indirect reflexives. 
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He advised the officers that the legions should join themselves together, 
tribinds monuit ut sésé legidnés coniungerent (direct reflexive); 
he ordered these to seek them out if they wished to be blameless before him, 
his uti conquirerent, si sibi pirgati esse vellent, imperavit (indirect 
reflexive). 

ReMARK. This double use of the reflexive is especially frequent 
in indirect discourse, indirect questions, and purpose clauses: see 198. 


c. No separate forms exist in Latin for the reflexive uses of 
the first and second personal and possessive pronouns. 


40. In Latin, demonstrative pronouns in addition to their 
_regular uses as demonstratives supply the lack of a third per- 
sonal pronoun (37, 5) and of a third person possessive pronominal 
adjective (38, a). 

By noting carefully the distinctions between the Latin demon- 
stratives, all the ambiguity which so frequently arises in the 
use of English pronouns is avoided. 

a. For the ordinary unemphatic this, .that, for the unem- 
phatic third personal pronoun he, she, it, when needed, and as 
an unemphatic antecedent to a relative, is is employed. 

b. For the emphatic this, this man, he, denoting the person 
or thing nearer the speaker in place, time, or thought, and for 
the latter (i.e. the nearer) of two things previously mentioned, 
use hic. 

c. For the emphatic that, that man, denoting the person or 
thing farther from the speaker in place, time, or thought, and 
for the former of two things previously mentioned, use ille. 
Ille is also used in the sense of the following, and after a proper 
name in the sense of the famous, the well-known. 

d. Referring to the person addressed, that (= that of yours) is 
expressed by iste, which may also be used to strengthen a pos- 
sessive pronoun, as in that plan of yours, istud tuum consilium. 
Iste is also used in a depreciative sense, as in that is weak- 

“mindedness, animi est ista mollitia. 
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e. Self, the emphatic demonstrative of emphasis and con- 
trast, is represented in Latin by ipse. Many English idioms 
must be expressed in Latin by this pronoun: it is Dumnorix 
himself or D. is the very man, ipse est Dumnorix; on the very 
day, e6 ipso dié; they throw the ranks into confusion by the 
mere panic caused by the horses, ips6 terrdre equérum ordinés 
perturbant; they fall of themselves (i.e. by their own weight, of 
their own motion), ipsae concidunt; he began the battle in per- 
son, ipse proelium commisit. From these examples we see 
that ipse may strengthen a noun or another demonstrative, or 
may stand alone. Ipse may also strengthen a personal pronoun 
in any person. In the genitive case it may strengthen a posses- 
sive pronoun in any case or a possessive idea with the sense of 
own. 


You yourself, ta ipse; with my own army, med ipsius exerciti; who 
in their own tongue are called Celts, in ours Gauls, qui ipsérum lingua 
Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur, where contrast also is expressed by 
ipsdrum as compared with nostra. 


A reflexive pronoun may also be strengthened by ipse, which 
may agree in case with it, but usually agrees in case with the 
subject of the verb. 


Orgetorix brought death upon himself, Orgetorix ipse sibi mortem 
conscivit. 


f. The same is expressed by idem. 


41. a. Agreement. When a demonstrative pronoun agrees 
with two or more nouns of different genders it follows the prin- 
ciples of agreement stated for predicate adjectives (9, 6). 


He demanded hostages, arms, and slaves. While these are being 
sought, ... obsidés, arma, servés poposcit. Dum ea conquiruntur. . . 


b. Word order. Demonstrative pronounsin Latin, except ille 
in the sense of the famous, the well-known, regularly precede the 
noun. 
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42. VOCABULARY 
adopt, capid, -ere, cépi, captum. | receive,’ recipid, -ere, -cépi, -cep- 
burn! (by setting fire to), incendo, | tum. 

-ere, -cendi, -cénsum. | retain,’ retined, -ére, -ui, -tentum. 
certainly,” certé. | same, idem, eadem, idem. 
city, urbs, urbis, /. | self, ipse, -a, -um, intensive. 
dwell in,’ incolé, -ere, -ui, —. show,’ praest6, -are, -stiti, -stitum. 
famous,* ofien rendered by ille, that (emphatic), ille, -a, -ud. 

-a, -ud, following its noun. that (of yours), iste, -a, -ud. 
general,° imperator, -dris, m. that, this (unemphatic), is, ea, 
he (she, it), is, ea, id. eed. 
himself (herself, itself, them-|their (theirs), eérum, earum, 

selves), sui, reflex. never reflexive. 
his (her, hers, its), eius, mever | their (theirs), suus, -a, -um, reflex. 

reflex. this (emphatic), hic, haec, hoc. 
his (her, hers, its), suus, -a, -um, very, as intensive pron., ipse, -a, 
reflex. -um. 
I, ego, mei; #/. nos. village, vicus, -i, m. 
my (mine), meus, -a, -um. you, tu, tui; fl. vos. 
our (ours), noster, -tra, -trum. your (yours), tuus, -a, -um, indi- 
own, strengthening a _ possessive, cates one possessor; vester, -tra, 
often gen. of ipse. -trum, indicates more than one 
plan,°® consilium, -i, 7. possessor. 
Ipioms 


adopt a plan, consilium capere 
retire, retreat, withdraw, sé recipere (lit., betake one’s self) 
Synonyms. 1. set fire to, w. dir. obj. 2. atleast,surely. 3. inhabit, live 
in. 4. well-known. 5. commander. 6. arrangement, design, intention, 
plot. 7. With sé, retire, retreat, withdraw. 8. detain, hold back, hold 
off, keep, restrain. 9. perform, prove. 


43. 1. I, at least, have shown my own courage. 2. We 
soldiers shall, by ourselves,! prove our courage against the 
enemy, and we shall put them to flight. 3. That plan of yours 
will certainly give us the victory without great danger to our 
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soldiers.2. 4. The Helvetii set fire to all their villages, towns, 
cities, and buildings. They retreated into the territories of 
their neighbors and began * to lay waste their lands. 5. The 
famous Julius Caesar was in command of this army. 6. I shall 
start for* Gaul to-morrow with my best legion, but you will 
retire to my fortified camp with the rest of my troops. 7. I will 
send you my own cavalry, auxiliaries, and arms. They will 
conquer the province for you. 8. The Haedui and the Helvetii 
dwelt in Gaul: the former were always friends of the Romans ; 
the latter were their enemies. 9. The Gauls attack their neigh- 
bors from ambush, but they will not be able to defeat our troops 
thus. ro. In these men I have the greatest confidence; those 
men will attack even their friends from ambush. 11. Caesar 
will not send his troops into the forest, for in this forest the enemy 
are holding their troops in ambush. 12. Caesar sent his friend, 
Labienus, to this province, but kept his ®sonin camp. 13. You 
will at least wait for Caesar, for your troops cannot win without 
him. I shall not wait for him, but shall withdraw into the 
province. 14. I have myself seen Caesar, the famous general. 
15. That plan will not defeat the enemy for us. 16. The very 
fortifications of the camp terrified the enemy. 


tr Cr.740\re.) 2. No prep.) use) Obj. fen isa Glo oGumea sade 
5. Note the ambiguity in English : you cannot tell whether it means 
Caesar’s son or Labienus’. Show the greater accuracy of the Latin 
by writing the sentence both ways. 


LESSON VIII 
PRONOUNS (ContINvED) 


44. The relative pronoun in Latin agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number, and person; its case depends upon its relation 
to the verb or to some other word of its own clause. 
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Cursing Ambiorix, who had been the author of this plan, détestatus 
Ambiorigem, qui eius cénsili auctor fuerat ; he persuades Casticus, 
whose father had held the kingdom, persuadet Castic6, cuius pater 
régnum obtinuerat; /e talks with him through a friend in whom he had 
the utmost confidence, per familiarem, cui summam fidem habébat, 
cum eo colloquitur. 


a. Relative pronouns in Latin, when agreeing with two or 
more antecedents of different genders, follow the principles of 
agreement stated for predicate adjectives (9, b). 


The mob of boys and women began to scatter in every direction, 
in pursuit of whom (them) he sent the cavalry, multitidé puerérum 
“ mulierumque passim fugere coepit, ad qués cénsectandés equita- 
tum misit. 


b. A relative pronoun may have a sentence or clause for its 
antecedent, and is then of course neuter. 


He knew their hostages were in the possession of Ariovistus, which 
he deemed a great disgrace, edrum obsidés esse apud Ariovistum 
intellegébat, quod turpissimum esse arbitrabatur. 


45. Peculiarities of relative idiom in Latin. 
a. A subject pronoun is regularly attracted into agreement 
in gender and number with a predicate noun. 


All the Belgians, who, I have said, are the third division of Gaul, are 
conspiring, omnés Belgae, quam tertiam esse Galliae partem 
diximus, conitrant. 


b. The antecedent is often repeated in the relative clause. 


There were only two routes by which they could leave home, erant 
omnin6 itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire possent. 


c. The antecedent is often incorporated in the relative clause 
_ and is represented by a demonstrative in the principal clause, 
which then follows the relative clause in the order of the sentence. 
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That part which had caused the disaster first paid the penalty, quae 
pars calamitatem intulerat, ea princeps poendas persolvit (lit., which 
part had caused the disaster, that first paid the penalty). 


d. The antecedent is sometimes omitted, especially if it is a 
pronoun and if the relative is in the same case with it. 


Those inhabit the third part who are called Celts, tertiam incolunt 
partem qui Celtae appellantur. 


1. A similar idiom occurs frequently in English, when the 
relative what (= that which) is employed. In translating such 
sentences into Latin, the antecedent may or may not be ex- 
pressed when it is in the same case as the relative. 


He tells what he had previously concealed, quod antea tacuerat, 
proponit; hither they bring what they had prepared, hic ea, quae 
paraverant, conferunt. 


2. If, however, in rendering such English idioms the Latin 
requires the relative and its antecedent to be of different cases, 
the antecedent should be expressed. 


If they stood by what had been agreed to, si in e6 manérent, quod 
convénisset. 


e. The relative itself is never omitted in Latin, though often 
wanting in English. 


These men are keeping the populace from giving the grain (which) 


they owe, hi multitidinem déterrent né framentum cénferant quod 
debent. 


f. Where a sentence in English begins with a demonstrative, 
or even with a demonstrative preceded by a coérdinating con- 
junction, referring to some previous noun or statement, the 
Latin regularly uses a relative alone. 


These things have not happened through the fault of the Roman 
people. For if they had been conscious of wrong doing, etc., eae rés 
merito populi Romani non accidérunt. Qui siinitriae sibi cénscius 
fuisset, etc. 
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g. When the antecedent of a relative is a sentence or clause, 
it is often represented and summed up in Latin by an appositive 
id or rés, which then stands as the technical antecedent. (Cf. 
44, 6.) 

There he placed his camp. This measure protected one flank, ibi 
castra posuit. Quae rés inum latus miniébat (for quae rés, id quod 
could have been used); great anxiety was aroused throughout the 
entire army, which was natural, magna totius exercitis perturbatio 
facta est, id quod necesse erat accidere. 


h. To the real antecedent of a relative in English is some- 
times added an explanatory appositive which becomes the 
technical antecedent. In Latin this appositive is either wholly 
lacking or is incorporated in the relative clause in case-agree- 


ment with the relative. 


Labienus arrived, a man in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
Labiénus advénit, cui (or cui vird) summam fidem habébat. 


i. That or as following the same is expressed in Latin by the 


relative pronoun. 


By the same route that the enemy had gone, eddem itinere, qué 


hostés ierant. 


46. 


alarm,! commove6é, -ére, -mé6vi, 
-motum. 

announce,” nanti6, I. 

bank (of a stream), ripa, -ae, f. 

calry on,’ gerd, -ere, gessi, 
gestum. 

certain 4 (adj.), certus, -a, -um. 

dawn,° prima lax (/it., first light). 

enough ° (adv.), satis. 

fear, timed, -ére, timui, —. 

first, primus, -a, -um. 

here, hic. 


VOCABULARY 


injury,’ initiria, -ae, f. 

just, just now (adv. of time), modo. 

|letter, littera, -ae, f.; sing., a 
letter of the alphabet; i., 
epistle, communication. 

light, lax, licis, f. 

meanwhile,* interim, interea. 

messenger, ntntius, -1, m. 

move, moveo, -ére, movi, motum. 

place,® locus, -i, m.; n. in pl. 

please, placet, -ére, -uit, -itum, 


impers., w. dat. of person. 


46 


propose (in sense of suggest), 
prop6n6, -ere, -posui, -positum. 

scout, explorator, -6ris, m. 

seem, videor, -€ri,. visus, 2. 
inf. 

surrender, déditid, -dnis, f. 

take by storm,!° expugno, I. 

then (at that time), tum. 
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then (next), inde, deinde. 

there (of position), ibi. 

use,!! asus, -is, m. 

where (of position), ubi, rel. and 
interrog. 

winter quarters, hiberna, -d6rum, 
n. pl. (properly an adj., with 
castra understood). 


Ipioms 


advantageous,” ex asi, absolute or w. gen. of person (cf. Eng. of use) 


break camp, castra movére 


inform, certidrem facere, w. acc. of person and de w. abl. of thing (lit., 
to make one more certain about) 


be informed, certior fieri (lit., 
idioms the adj. 
persons informed) 


to be made more certain. 
agrees with the 


In both these 
word representing the person -or 


make an attack on,“ impetum facere in, w. acc. 


Synonyms. 1. excite, influence, move. 2. tell. 3. accomplish, 
achieve, do, wage (of war); in pass., go on, occur. 4. sure, undoubted. 
5. daybreak. 6. sufficiently. 7. damage, harm. 8. in the meantime, 
meantime. 9. location, site, situation. ro. carry (by assault), storm. 
II. advantage; experience. 12. to the advantage of. 13. charge, make a 
charge on. 

47. 1. Caesar gave three legions to Labienus, a man whose ! 


name the Gauls feared. 
tomy commander. You do? 


2. I, certainly, shall prove my courage 
what you please. 
informed by scouts of what went on in the enemy’s 


3. Caesar was 
camp. 


4. | am going to the mountains myself, and there* I shall see 


many friends. 
to the Roman general. 


5. All the plans of the enemy were announced 
Alarmed by this information,’ he 
quickly informed Caesar by ® 
crossed the Rhine, which is a very large river. 
attacked Caesar there were Germans. 


6. I have often 
7. Those ® who 
They made a charge on 


messengers. 


his fortified camp, which cannot be done without great risk. 
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8. Inform us of what those scouts tell you about the enemy’s 
march. 9g. We shall start to-morrow by the same route 7 Caesar 
went yesterday. ro. Meanwhile we shall adopt this plan, which 
seems to be the best of all that have been proposed here. 
rr. General,* break camp before dawn; this will be greatly to 
the advantage of the army, for we can capture that town more 
quickly. 12. I haven’t yet received the letter you sent me 
about that plan of yours. 13. I have just been informed of the 
surrender of the camp, which was a strongly-fortified place. 
14. This is the very army that so bravely stormed the town and 
fortifications which the enemy’s troops occupied. 15. The 
Gauls were besieging Caesar’s winter quarters and fortifications, 
which he had himself placed on the bank of the river. 16. The 
camp I fortified here has been seized by the Gauls; these I 
shall attack and put to flight. 

1. ‘of whom.’ 2. Imperative strengthened by personal pronoun. 


3. see 45, f. 4. ‘ by which things’; cf. 12, Syn. 15. 5. per w. acc. 
6. 45, d. 7.45,e andi. 8. A vocative case seldom begins a clause. 


LESSON IX 


PRONOUNS (ContINueEpD) 


48.. The interrogative words who? which? what? are used 
both as true pronouns and as pronominal adjectives. 


Who could have permitted this to be taken from them? id iis éripi 
quis pati posset ? what result will Colta’s plan have? Cottae quidem 
consilium quem habébit exitum? 


49. Indefinite pronouns, some, any, certain, each, etc., exist in 
great variety in Latin. 

a. The most general word for some, any, denoting some per- 
son or thing whose identity is entirely unknown, is aliquis; but 
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following the words si, nisi, né, num, the indefinite is usually 
quis. 


They demand that he select some place for an interview, postulant 
ut aliquem locum colloquié déligat; he replied that if they wanted any- 
thing, they should come back, respondit, si quid vellent, reverterentur; 
that they may suffer no loss, né quid incommodi accipiant. 


b. If a negative idea is expressed or implied in a sentence or 
clause, any (which then means amy at all, a single one) is expressed 
by quisquam, which is regularly a true pronoun. Quisquam is 
all-exclusive and combines with the negative idea in the sentence 
as a whole to mean no one. 


Not even then did any one leave his post, né e6 quidem tempore quis- 
quam loc6 cessit; neither does any one but traders go there, nor is any- 
thing but the coast known even to them, neque praeter mercatérés illd 
adit quisquam, neque iis ipsis quicquam praeter dram n6dtum est. 


c. In an affirmative sentence amy, in the sense of amy at all 
(which then means every one, all), is expressed by quivis or 
quilibet. These words are the opposites of quisquam: they are 
all-inclusive in affirmative sentences. 


Thew ships are built of oak, for enduring any violence whatever, 
navés factae ex rdbore ad quamvis vim perferendam. 


1. These two composite indefinites consist of a pronoun ele- 
ment compounded with vis, second singular, present indicative 
of vol6, and with libet, an impersonal, thus literally signifying 
any you please, every one you please. 

d. Certain, a certain is expressed by quidam. This is the 
least indefinite of the entire group of indefinite pronouns or 
pronominal adjectives, and refers to a particular person or thing 
of whose identity the speaker or writer is aware, but about which 
he is unwilling to speak unreservedly. 


He chose a certain Gaul, Gallum quendam délégit. 
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t. In such idioms as a man from Spain, where the noun itself 
is imdefinite, quidam is regularly used; thus, ex Hispania 
quidam. 

2. A partitive following quidam must be expressed by é (ex). 


Certain of the Gauls, quidam ex Gallis. 


e. The English distributive indefinite each, every, applying 
to the individual what is stated of the group of which he is a 
part, is expressed by quisque. 


To whatever place each came, quam quisque in partem dévénit. 


1. The English a// with a plural superlative, when used dis- 
tributively, is expressed in Latin by quisque, postpositive, and 
the singular superlative. 


The children of all the noblest men, nobilissimi cuiusque liberés 
(lit., of each noblest man). 


f. The English relative indefinite whoever, whatever is 
generally expressed by quicumque. 


Whatever part of the camp seemed exposed, quaecumque pars castr6- 
rum nudata vidébatur. 


1. A partitive following quicumque must be expressed by é 
(ex). 

g. Every, every one, everything, in the distributive sense, used 
as antecedent to a relative, is equivalent to whoever, whatever; 
and is expressed by quicumque. 

They ordered the proclamation that everything that the Romans left 
was reserved for them, pronantiari iussérunt illis reservari quae- 
cumque Romani reliquissent. 


h. The English reciprocals each other, one another are always 
expressed by inter nés, inter vos, inter sé, for the first, second, 
and third persons respectively. 


They give hostages to each other, inter sé obsidés dant. 
MITCHELL'S NARR. LATIN—4 


50 


50. 


and not,! nec; neque (no distinc- 
tion in use). 

avoid,” vit, I. 

be here,* adsum, -esse, 
-futtirus. 

bear back,‘ referé, -ferre, rettuli, 
relatum. 

centurion,® centuriéd, -dnis, m. 

cohort,® cohors, cohortis, f/. 

come, veni6, -ire, véni, ventum. 

duty, officium, -i, 7. 

envoy,’ légatus, -i, m. 

exposed,® apertus, -a, -um. 

foot, pés, pedis, m. 

gather around,® circumsist6, -ere, 


adfui, 


-stiti, — (of standing around; 
? A 


lit., set one’s self around). 
here ! (place to which), hic. 
iby SH 
infantryman, 

pl., infantry. 


pedes, -itis. m.; 


x 
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VOCABULARY 


lieutenant, légatus, -i, m. 

lose, Aamitt6, -ere, Aamisi, Aamis- 
sum. 

open, aperi6, -ire, -ul, apertum. 

rank (of troops), ord6, -dinis, m. 
(also rank in_ sense of 
grade). 

recognize, cégndscé, -ere, -gnévi, 
-gnitum. 

report, renuntié, I. 

return," revertor, -1, reversus, 
dep. except in perf. system; 
rede, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itum. 

shield, scitum, -i, 7. 

side,” latus, -eris, 7. 

very many, complirés, -a or 
-ia, pl. 

wish,!4 volé, velle, volui, —, in 
Caesar always governs inf. 

withstand, sustined, -ére, -ui, 
-tentum. 


IpIoms 


fall back, retreat, pedem referre 


on the right flank, ab aperté latere (lit., om the exposed flank. 


The 


soldiers held their shields with the left arm: hence the exposed or 


unprotected side was the right) 


Synonyms. 1. nor. 
4. bring back, carry back. 5. captain. 
commissioner. 


2. escape (tr.), evade, shun. 


3. be present. 


6. company. 7. ambassador, 


The literal meaning of légatus is ‘commissioned,’ ‘ deputed’ : 


if the commission is civil or diplomatic, we have an ‘ envoy’; if military, a 
‘lieutenant,’ which is the traditional translation of the word in military sense, 
though the rank of this officer corresponded more nearly to that of a colonel 


or brigadier general in modern armies. 8. open, unprotected. _—_g. stand 
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around, surround. to. hither. rr. come back, go back. 12. flank. 
13.,a good many, quite a number, several. 14. desire, want, be 
willing. 15. hold out (i.e., against attack; used in this sense without 


a noun), sustain. 


51. 1. Who’s here? Quite a number. Certain of them are 
Caesar’s soldiers, but the rest I do not recognize. 2. The Se- 
quani and the Helvetii gave hostages to each other. 3. We 
have lost the shields we gave each other. 4. Not even then did 
any one fall back and evade the danger. 5. Every one who 
was anxious for a political change took his stand in the ranks 
of the enemy. 6.Some one came here from Caesar and reported 
his victory over! the Gauls. 7. If any one loses his shield in 
battle, he is in great danger. 8. If you men want any grain, 
come back to-morrow and some one will give it to you. 9g. Cer- 
tain of the irregular troops of the Gauls attacked our men on the 
right flank. 1o. The commander sent against the battle line 
of the enemy all the bravest captains with their companies. 
11. Each captain stood firm and did? not? fall back, but bravely 
withstood the attack of the enemy. 12. If anything here in 
camp does? not please you, return to the city. 13. All the 
bravest soldiers gathered around their general and bore him 
back to a certain village out of danger. 14. What danger‘ is 
there? What war* do we fear? 15. Séhd to me whoever 
comes here from Caesar. 16. You shall have whatever you 
wish. 

1. See 27, a: say, ‘his Gallic victory,’ or preferably, ‘the Gauls 
conquered by him.’ 2. When ‘do’ and ‘ did’ are mere auxiliaries, 
never try to express them in Latin by separate words: use the proper 
tense of the verb. 3. For ‘and... not’ use nec or neque rather 
than the conjunction ‘and’ with non. 4. See 22, b, 2 and 48. How 
do these paragraphs apply here? These two brief questions should 
be joined into one sentence by connecting them by means of aut, or. 
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LESSON X 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


52. Questions in Latin, as in English, may be word-questions 
or sentence-questions; that is, they may or may not contain 
an interrogative word. Why are you going? contains the inter- 
rogative word why? On the other hand, are you going? is an 
interrogative sentence but contains no interrogative word. 

a. Word-questions are perfectly simple and require no com- 
ment. 

b. Sentence-questions are asked in English by placing the 
subject after the verb. In Latin they must be asked by using 
the interrogative particles. These are -ne, enclitic, and usually 
appended to the emphatic word which itself stands first in the 
sentence; ndnne; num. These words may be called question 
marks in the form of words. The enclitic -ne is employed to 
ask a question without indicating whether the answer ‘ yes’ or 
‘no’ is expected: nénne indicates that the questioner expects 
the answer ‘yes’: num indicates that the questioner expects 
the answer ‘no.’ Do you ask? rogasne? do you not ask this? 
nénne hoc rogas? do you ask this? (implying that you do not) 
num hoc rogas? This last idea can be indicated in English 
only by the tone of the voice or by a roundabout form of ex- 
pression, such as you don’t ask this, do you? 

53. Double questions in English employ no particle to in- 
troduce the first member, and introduce the second member 
by the particle ov. Double questions in Latin introduce both 
members by particles, the first of which is untranslatable, the 
second means or. These particles are utrum... an, or 
-ne... an. 


» Does honor or fear weigh most with you ? utrum apud vés pudor 
an timor valet? 7s it better to charge the enemy or to defend the camp? 
-cépiasne adversus hostem diicere an castra défendere praestat ? 
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a. Occasionally the particle of the first member is omitted. 
Do you vote for burning or defense? incendi tibi placet an défendi ? 


b. Or not, as the second member of a direct double question, 
is expressed by an nén or less often by necne. If the question is 
indirect, necne is common. (An non does not occur in Caesar.) 


The old women used to tell by divination whether it was worth while 
joining battle or not, matrés familiae vaticinatidnibus déclarabant 
utrum proelium committi ex isi esset necne. 


c. Double questions such as the above ask for a choice 
between two subjects, two objects, two verbs, etc. Thus, as a 
choice between two subjects, was it your father or your mother 
that said this? between two objects, was it his father or his 
mother that you saw? between two verbs, did they win or did they 
fail? between two adverbs, did they speak well or ill? 

d. The Latin idiom frequently requires a multiple question 
where the English asks in quick sequence a number of brief 
questions expressing separate ideas either wholly independent 
of one another structurally or connected by and. Such ques- 
tions are usually connected in Latin by aut, or, which may, how- 
ever, be absent, as in Ariovistus’ sharp questions to Caesar: 


What do you want? why do you come into my domain? quid tibi 
vis ? cir in meds possessidnés venis ? 


e. Where the second question merely amplifies or comple- 
ments the first, no connective is needed. 


What do you come to me for? to spy? quid ad mé venitis? an 
speculandi causa? The an here indicates another possible alterna- 
tive purpose of the visit, which is considered too improbable to men- 


tion. 


54. Answers. 
a. In Latin an affirmative answer, Yes, is expressed by ita, 
certé, etiam, véré, maximé, indicating various degrees of 
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emphasis and idioms of assent, such as yes, certainly, even so, 
surely, by all means; or the verb of the question may simply be 
repeated, as in does he go? he goes. 

b. In Latin a negative answer, No, is expressed by né6n, 
minimé, minimé vérd, 20, by no means, certainly not, or by 
repeating the verb of the question with non. 


55. VOCABULARY 
cavalry (adj.), equester, -tris, -tre. | nevertheless,* tamen. 
dare, audeé, -ére, ausus, semi-| people (i national sense), populus, 
dep. -I, m., sing. only. 
defend, défendd, -ere, -fendi, | prefer,’ malo, malle, malui, —. 
-fénsum. prevail,” valeé, -ére, -ul, -itum. 
depart,! discéd6, -ere, -cessi, | public, pablicus, -a, -um. 
-cessum. real," vérus, -a, -um. 
desert,2,. déserd, -ere, -serui, | really, vér6. 
-sertum. remain,’ remane6, -ére, -mansi, 
ever, umquam (im meg. expres- -mansum., 
sions). republic, rés publica, rei ptblicae, /. 
hill, collis, -is, m. safety, salts, -ttis, f. 
hold,* contined, -ére, -ui, -tentum. | seek, petd, -ere, -ivi (-ii), -itum. 
immediately,’ statim. | successful,!’ secundus, -a, -um. 
intrust,° committ6, -ere, -misi, | than, quam. 
-missum. there !' (place to which), e6. 
join © (of fighting), committd. unsuccessful, adversus, -a, -um. 
lead,’ dic, -ere, dixi, ductum. |why, cir (from what motive); 
more (adv. of quantity), plis. quaré oy qua ré, quam ob rem 
never, numquam. (from what external cause). 
Ipioms 


fail in duty, ab officid discédere (lit., fo depart from duty) 
hold to duty,'® in officid continére 
join battle, begin battle, proelium committere 


Synonyms. 1. leave (intr.), withdraw (inir.). 2. abandon. 3. bound 
(geographically), contain, hold in, keep in. 4. at once, without delay. 
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5. commit, consign. 6. begin. 7. take (in sense of lead with). 8. still, 
yet, 9. wish rather. to. be strong, be well. 11. true. 12. stay. 
13. favorable (7 result or outcome). 14. thither. 15. adverse, unfavor- 
able (in result or outcome). 16. hold to allegiance, keep in order. 


56. 1. Is fear or duty the stronger! with you? 2. Will you 
fail in your duty to the Roman people? 3. Who are you? 
and why have you come to me? What do you seek ?? 4. Why 
did you join battle with the enemy on the top of the hill? 
5. Can’t you hold this people to their allegiance? 6. Are you 
starting for Gaul or Germany? 7. Do you dare to intrust your 
safety to the cavalry soldiers of the Gauls? No, indeed! 
8. Will you begin a cavalry battle with the enemy at once? I 
will. go. Would you rather defend your camp with great danger 
or seek safety in flight? 10. Will you ever desert the republic? 
Truly, I never will. 11. Won’t you persuade him of * this for 
me? Bynomeans. He is already persuaded * of it, and yet he 
will do nothing for you. 12. Why can’t you take me with you 
to Gaul? 13. Shall we set fire to the camp at the foot of the 
hill, or remain and defend it? 14. Are you going there to- 
morrow? Yes. Are you coming back or shall you stay there? 
15. Was that cavalry battle yesterday successful or unsuccess- 
ful? 16. Are you doing anything there, Captain? Yes; I’m 
waiting for Caesar. Will he come to-day? Certainly. 


1. Say ‘does... prevail more.’ 2. 53, d. 3. ‘persuade this 
tovhim: 319; 43 15, a. 


LESSON XI 
RELATIONS OF PLACE AND TIME 


57. Place relations may be considered as involving the ideas 
of place where, place whence, place whither. 

I. Place where with a verb of rest is expressed in Latin by 
the ablative with in; but if the word of place is the name of a 
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town or of a small island, or the word home (domus) or country 
(ras; i.e., country as contrasted with town or city), the locative 
case is used. 


In the forests, in silvis ; in Rome or at Rome, Romae; at home, domi. 


a. If the noun of place is general, such as place (locus), part 
(pars), etc., or if an adjective meaning all, whole, entire (omnis, 
totus, clinctus) agrees with it, the preposition may be omitted 
in Latin. 


In an unfavorable place, aliénd loco or aliéno in locé; in all Gaul, 
tota Gallia. 

b. Frequently where the English uses an expression of the 
place where, the Latin treats the idea differently, often as 
‘involving means, and so employs no preposition. 


He held his army in camp, exercitum castris continuit. Here the 
camp is regarded as the means by which the army is held. 


II. Place whence with a verb of motion is expressed in Latin 
by the ablative with ab, dé, ex; but if the word of place is the 
name of a town or of a small island, or the word home or coun- 
try, the preposition is omitted. 


From camp, é castris; from Rome, Roma; from home, domo. 


Ill. Place whither with a verb of motion is expressed in 
Latin by the accusative with ad or in; but if the word of place is 
the name of a town or of a small island, or the word home or 
country, the preposition is omitted. 


To Gaul, in Galliam; toward Gaul, ad Galliam; to Rome, Romam 
(toward Rome, in the direction of Rome, retains the preposition, ad 
Rémam); they returned home, domum revertérunt. 


a. Anapparent “ place where” construction may frequently 
really involve the idea of “ place whither.” 


They send letters to the senate at Rome, litteras Romam ad senatum 
mittunt, for the letters were sent to Rome as well as to the senate. 
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58. Extent of space (space throughout which) is expressed 
in Latin by the accusative. 


That day he advances twenty miles, e6 dié milia passuum XX proécédit. 


59. Time relations may be considered as involving the ideas 
of time when (= at which), time within which, time in the future 
for which arrangement is made, time how long (time throughout 
which = duration of time). 

I. The time when (= at which) an event occurs is expressed 
in Latin by the ablative. 


At that time, ed tempore; (on) that day, e6 dié. 


Il. The time within which an event occurs or does not occur 
is expressed in Latin by the ablative. 


All the work being finished in ten days, diébus decem omni opere 
effects. 

ReMARK. It is also possible to express time within which by in 
with ablative or by intra with accusative. 


Ill. The time in the future for which arrangement is made is 
expressed in Latin by the accusative with in. 

They fix their departure for the third year, in tertium annum pro- 
fectid6nem confirmant. 

IV. Time how long (= duration of time) is expressed in Latin 
by the accusative. 

He kept himself many months in camp, multés ménsés castris sé 
tenuit. 

a. Care is sometimes required to distinguish time within 
which from duration of time, especially in negative sentences. 
The sentence I have not seen him for three years does not express 
duration of time, but means that at no time within three years 
have I seen him. Hence the Latin for such a sentence would 
be tribus annis eum n6n vidi. 
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ReMARK. Duration of time may also be expressed by per with ac- 
cusative. 

60. VOCABULARY 
about (adv.), circiter. make ready, compar6, I ( — — for, 


advance, progredior, -i, -gressus. 

arrange,! confirm, I. 

as (adv. of comp.), ut, w. indic. 

conquer,” vinco, -ere, vici, victum. 

continuous,’ continuus, -a, -um. 

departure, profecti6, -dnis, f. 

die, morior, mori, mortuus; /ut. 
pic. moritirus. 

disaster, calamitas, -tatis, /. 

drive, ago, -ere, égi, actum. 

drive out,! pellé, -ere, pepuli, 
pulsum. 

(MUNA 5 5 a LON, ENTE 5 « 
opposite and mutually exclusive 
alternatives); vel... vel (where 
it is indifferent to the writer 
or speaker which alternative is 
selected). 

following (adj.), posterus, -a, -um. 

generally, plérumque. 

halt,° cénsid6, -ere, -sédi, -sessum. 

hour, hora, -ae, f. 

house,® domus, -is, f.; Joc., -1; 
abl., -6. 

level,’ aequus, -a, -um. 


aut (of) 


ad w. acc.). 

middle of, medius, -a, -um. 

mile, mille passts (/it., a thou- 
sand paces). 

miles, milia passuum. 


|month, ménsis, -is, 7. 
‘nearest,’ proximus, -a, -um (of 


time it may indicate the next 
following or last preceding, 
according to tense of verb). 

or, aut; vel (see either above). 

pace, passus, -ts, ™. 

rest, quiés, -étis, /. 

speed,° celeritas, -tatis, f. 

spend the winter,!® hiem6, I. 

supplies, commeatus, -iis, 1. 

swamp, paliis, -tdis, /. 

unfavorable (in nature), aliénus, 
-a, -um; iniquus, -a, -um. 

wagon, carrus, -1, 2. 

watch,!! vigilia, -ae, f. (one of 
the four periods into which the 
night was divided for guard 
duty). 

year, annus, -1, m. 


Ip1iom 


they fought, the battle raged, the fight lasted, there was a fight, efc., 
pass. of pugnd used impersonally. 


Synonyms. 1. determine upon, fix. 2. beat, defeat, subdue, vanquish, 
whip. 3. in succession, successive. 4. expel. 5. encamp, settle (cén- 
sidd emphasizes the duration of the halt; consists, the act of stopping). 
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6. home. 7. fair, just (these are similar ideas; cf. the Eng. on the level). 
8. next. 9. haste, swiftness. 10. winter (as verb). 11. Also in personal 
application, guard, sentry, watchman. 


61. ‘t. I returned to Rome Sige following day, for I had now 
been in Gaul several months. 2. For five continuous hours the 
battle raged on the river bank. 3. Advance against the enemy’s 
works ! either in the second or in the third watch, as you please, 
Colonel. 4. There is not an enemy left in all these proyinces. 
5. They had fixed their departure for the next night.\{6. For 
eight years Caesar waged war in Gaul, for he had resolved 
either to conquer the Gauls or die. 7% Certain of Caesar’s 
soldiers had not been in Rome for eight years, but generally 
spent the winter either at Vesontio or at Ocelum. ¥8. Labienus 
sent messengers to Caesar at Geneva concerning the disaster. $7" 
g. They reached Geneva about three o’clock in the afternoon ? 
and reported everything. ‘fo. With the utmost * haste Caesar | 
made ready his troops for the march and left* Geneva before 
six o’clock. 1¥. That very night the army advanced sixteen 
miles ®* and pitched, camp for three hours in an unfavorable 
place in the forest? . Make ready your troops, for the enemy 
will attack you at dawn. 13. The enemy had halted in a swamp 
and were there awaiting the attack of our nee Within 
three hours our men had driven *® them from the swamp and 
five miles. into the forest. 15. The Haedui brought Caesar 
supplies in wagons which he compelled to stop in a level place 
outside the fortifications. 16. The colonel is not fair; for he 
compels his regiment to march until midnight, but he with his 
guard halts for 7 rest. 


1. ‘fortifications.’ 2. The Roman day began at sunrise and ended 
at sunset. The varying length of days made the hours also vary in 
length. A roughaverage of the time of sunrise for the year is 6 A.M.; 
hence 3 P.M. is the gth hour. The day only was divided into hours; 
the night, which began at sunset, was divided into watches. 
3. ‘greatest.’ 4. ‘went out from.’ 5. mille, one thousand, is a car- 
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dinal numeral adjective and agrees with its noun: milia, thousands, 
is a numeral noun and always governs a partitive genitive. The 
Roman mile was one thousund paces, mille passts, but two miles 
must be written ‘wo thousands of paces, duo milia passuum. Numeral 
nouns in English also govern a partitive; cf. a pair of gloves, a dozen 
of eggs. 6. Note the double idea in ‘ drive’ here; hence two Latin 
verbs must be used, one for ‘ driving out of the swamp,’ the other 
for ‘ pressing the enemy back into the forest.’ 7. causa, w. gen. 


LESSON XII 
PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 


62. Certain words are at times adjectives, and at other times 
partake of the nature of pronouns in their signification, and in 
Latin in their form also. These words, called pronominal adjec- 
tives, and their Latin equivalents are as follows: 


another, other (of any number), alius, -a, -ud. 

the other (of two only), alter, -era, -erum; in plural, the other, 
the others (of two groups). 

any (with neg. implication; the adj. corresponding to quisquam, 
49, b), allus, -a, -um. 

no, none (of counted quantity ; for measured quantity, 22, b, 2), 
nullus, -a, -um. 

alone, only, sdlus, -a, -um. 

all, entire, the whole of, totus, -a, -um. 

one, only, inus, -a, -um. 

either, which (of two only), uter, utra, utrum, interrogative and 
indefinite. 

neither (of two only), neuter, -tra, -trum. 


a. Each (of two only) is expressed by uterque, utraque, utrum- 
que, which also expresses both where the application is distribu- 


tive. Where the application is collective, both is expressed by 
ambo. 
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Artovistus demanded that each (or both) should come with cavalry, 
Ariovistus postulavit ... uterque cum equitati veniret; both 
(together) retire safely, amb6é incolumés sé recipiunt. 


b. Observe that which (interrogative, indefinite), each, other, 
referring to any number, are expressed respectively by quis, 
quisque, alius; but when they refer to two only, they are ex- 
pressed by uter, uterque, alter. 

c. One (of two), second, and opposite may often be rendered 
by alter. 


The soldiers captured two battleships, in one of which was Cassius, 
milités quinquerémés duds, in quarum altera erat Cassius, cépérunt; 
the second class is composed of knights, alterum genus est equitum ; 
ihe chief of the opposite faction he considers a public enemy, alterius 
principem factidnis hostem itdicat. 


63. Idiomatic uses of the word other. 
a. One... another (plural, some ... others) is expressed 
by alius . . . alius (or, of two only, by alter . . . alter). 


Avarice influences some, rashness others, impellit alids avaritia, 
alids temeritas. 


b. Where the members of a group are represented as acting 
differently or being in different relations, the Latin idiom con- 
denses to a repetition of alius (or alter) in the same clause in a 
different case. 

One man from one ship, one from another, alius alia ex navi (lit., 
another man from another ship); some rushed in one direction, some in 
another, alii aliam in partem ferébantur (lit., others rushed in another 
direction). 


c. These idioms may be analyzed as follows: Of two persons 
or things, A and B, if the attention be fixed on A, B is the other; 
if on B, A is the other; hence both may be called the other. Thus 
the condensed idiom is just half of the full expression. The 
same principle readily extends to series of pairs of persons and 
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things or actions: each person is thus another; each thing or 
act, another, and the meaning of the condensed idiom is 


apparent. 
64. VOCABULARY 

at all! (adv.), omnind (emphasiz-|neither ... nor, nec... nec; 
ing a neg. clause or word). neque .. . neque. 


barbarous, barbarus, -a, -um; as 
noun, barbarian, savage. 

condition,? condicid, -dnis, f. 

control,’ imperium, -i, 72. 

custom, cOdnsuétidd, -dinis, f. 
(founded on habit, while més is 
founded on belief and morals: 
the pl. morés regularly denotes 
the character of persons). 

direction, pars, partis, f. 

disturb,’ perturb6, I. 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, f. 

import, import6, I. 

much. (adv.), multum. 

multitude,® multitid6, -dinis, f. 


obtain,° obtine6d, -ére, -ul, -tentum. 

order (arrangement), drd6, -dinis, 
m. 

pack animal, iamentum, -i, 7. 

peace, pax, pacis, /. 

scarcity, inopia, -ae, /. 

senate, senatus, -Us, 7. 

suddenly, subité. 

tell, dic6d, -ere, dixi, dictum. 

trust,’ cénfid6, -ere, -fisus, semi- 
dep., w. dat. of person; the thing 
trusted in is expressed by the 
abl. 

well (adv.), bene. 

wine, vinum, -i, 7. 


Iptom 


a forced march, magnum iter 


Synonyms. 
ereignty. 


(fig.). 


65. 1. Suddenly the ranks were thrown into confusion and 
the enemy were put to flight, some in one direction, others in 
another. 2. One of Caesar’s lieutenants commanded the in- 
fantry, the other the cavalry: both performed well their duty 
to their commander and to the state. 3. The Romans have not 
much confidence in either of the two leaders of the Gallic aux- 
iliaries. 4. Five companies in no fixed! order, some from one 


1. only (as adv.). 2. terms. 
4. throw into confusion, break up. 
6. secure. 


3. government, rule, sov- 
5. great number, swarm 
7. confide in, have confidence in, trust in. 
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regiment, some from another, charged the enemy on the right 
flank. 5. The one division * retired quickly to the mountain ; 
the other fiercely charged our right flank. 6. Two daughters 
- of the chief and the little son of one of his sons were captured * 
and held as hostages. 7. To Caesar alone of all the Roman 
commanders the senate intrusted the entire province of Gaul. 
8. If you have no grain left, you can arrive at Caesar’s camp 
to-morrow by a forced march without any danger. 9. Neither 
captain performed well his duty either to his commander or to 
the state. 1o. Some of the messengers tell one story,* some 
another. 11. Those barbarians wish to obtain control of the 
whole province. 12. They allow no wine and no pack animals 
at all to be imported into their territories. 13. I shall place 
neither of you in command of an entire regiment, for I have not 
much confidence in you. 14. No friendship can exist between 
us ®; for you are remaining in Gaul with your army, nor will 
even scarcity of provisions drive you into your own territories. 
15. With a swarm of darts the men of the tenth legion alone 
drive out the enemy from both camps to the opposite bank of 
the river. 16. It is not the custom of the Roman people to 
grant any conditions of peace to an enemy. I shall therefore 
allow you neither to remain here nor to settle in Gaul at all. 


1. ‘certain.’ 2. Express by the plural of alter without a noun. 
3. Watch the agreement here. 4. ‘tell other things’; use no noun. 
5. ‘No friendship can be to me with you.’ 


LESSON XIII 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF RESPECT PHRASES 


66. Certain phrases in English express the respect in which 
an assertion is made or in which an estimate is taken. These 
phrases are introduced chiefly by im respect to, in the way of, 1n, 


64 


by. 
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The noun used in these phrases is put in the ablative in 


Latin, and the construction is known as the Ablative of Respect 


or Ablative of Specification. 


These all differ in language, institutions, and laws, hi omnés lingua, 
instititis, légibus inter sé differunt; a Nervian, Vertico by name, 


Nervius, nomine Vertico. 


a. A good practical expedient to determine whether or not 
to employ this construction in Latin is to insert in the English 


sentence the phrase in respect to, if it is not already expressed. 


If 


the result gives intelligible English (though not necessarily good 


English), use in Latin the ablative of specification. 


Thus in 


the above examples, differ in respect to language and Vertico in 
respect to his name are intelligible expressions. 


67. 


almost,! paene, prope (approaching 
a limit); feré (in loose approxi- 
mations). 

amount to,? possum, posse, potui, 
—; vale, -ére, -ui, -itum (of | 
power ; never of number). 

appearance,’ speciés, -éi, f. 

be born, nascor, -i, natus. 

compare, conferd, -ferre, contuli, 
collatum (— with, cum w. adl.). 

differ, differd, -ferre, distuli, 
dilatum (— from, 4 w. abi.). 

different, alius, -a, -ud. 

differently,‘ aliter. 

differently from,® aliter ac (atque). 

exhaust, exanimo, I. 

far ° (of degree), longé. 

feed,’ al6, -ere, -ui, -tum or -itum. 


find (by chance), invenid, -ire, 


-véni, -ventum. 


VOCABULARY 


flee, fugid, -ere, figi, fugitum. 

from § (after adj. or adv. of differ- 
ence), ac (atque). 

horse, equus, -1, m. 

inferior, inferior, -ius. 

institution,® instititum, -i, 7. 

kind,! genus, -eris, 7. 

knowledge, scientia, -ae, f. 

at last," ad extrémum. 

a little, paulum (except in expres- 
sions of comparison). 

long, longus, -a, -um. 

long (adv.), dit. 

military, militaris, -e. 

nature, nattra, -ae, f. 

savage, ferus, -a, -um (of disposi- 
tion); as noun, often barbarus, 
-1, mM. 

scarcely,” vix. 

on (or from) all sides, undique. 
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size, magnitud6, -dinis, /. tree, arbor, -oris, f. 

surpass, antecéd6, -ere, -cessi, | very much (adv.), plarimum. 
-cessum, w. acc. or used abso- | wound, vulnus, -eris, 1. 
lutely. 


IpIoms 


achievements, rés gestae (lit., things accomplished) 
be very powerful,“ plirimum posse or plirimum valére 
the art of war, rés militaris (lit., military affairs) 
Synonyms. 1. about, nearly. 2. be worth. 3. look, show. 4. other- 
wise. 5. otherwise than. 6. by far. 7. raise, support. 8. than. 9. In 
pl., institutions, political institutions. 10. race, sort, stock. 11. finally. 


12. barely, hardly. 13. exceed, excel. 14. be influential, have great 
influence. 


68. 1. The Americans do not differ much from the British 
in character or even in political institutions. 2. The Romans 
and the Gauls differ greatly from one another in courage. 
3. The forests of Gaul are far different from the German forests 
in the sorts of trees which are foundin each. 4. The little horses 
of the Gauls, born and raised among them, are very different in 
size and nature and appearance from the large pack animals 
we took into their country.1. 5. The Roman army advanced 
ten miles to a certain river, the Arar? by name. 6. The army 
of the Gauls was very strong in number, but amounted to little 
or nothing in the way of courage. 7. An attack was made on 
this town, Ocelum by name, from all sides at once.* 8. I can 
scarcely compare the Romans with the Gauls in respect to 
achievements. 9. The Gauls are savage in their nature, bar- 
barous in their habits. 1o. Long and fiercely the battle raged ; 
but at last, almost exhausted by wounds and inferior in number, 
the Gauls fled. 11. As was seen in this long war, the Romans 
far surpassed their enemies in knowledge and experience of the 
art of war. 12. About all the Gallic cities are very different 
from Rome in size and appearance. 13. The Gauls and Romans 

MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN— 5 
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differ greatly from each other in their knowledge of military 
affairs. 14. Caesar surpassed all menin achievement. 15. You 
and I differ from each other in looks and size. 16. You raise 
horses differently from the Gauls, and yours exceed theirs 4 in 
size. 


1. ‘boundaries.’ 2. Acc. in -im. 3. Note how different in 
meaning from ‘at once’ in the sense of wmediately: seek the real 
meaning and translate accordingly. 4. As ‘theirs’ is not reflexive 
and as there is no 3d pers. possessive pronoun, it will be translated by 
eérum. But there will then be no direct object of ‘exceed’: hence 
‘horses’ must be supplied, or e6rum must be omitted and the verb 
used absolutely. 


LESSON XIV 


COMPARISON AND ITS IDIOMS. DEGREE OF DIFFER- 
ENCE. DISTANCE 


69. The comparative and superlative degrees, in addition to 
their regular meanings, may express in Latin certain idioms, as 
follows : 

a. Rather, somewhat, too, as adverbs, are expressed by the 
comparative of the adjective or adverb which they modify. 


When too many were present, pliribus praesentibus. 
b. The adverb very is expressed by the superlative degree. 
A very deep river, fliamen altissimum. 


c. The greatest possible degree of a quality is expressed by the 
superlative strengthened by the adverb quam. 
To buy the greatest possible number of carts, carrérum quam maxi- 


mum numerum coémere. 


70. a. Than after a comparative is regularly expressed in 
Latin by the comparative conjunction quam. 
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b. When the comparison is between nouns, the second noun 
in’a comparison with quam stands in Latin in the same case 
construction as the first, or in the nominative with a form of 
sum, according to the evident sense of the passage. 


More economical of human life than of money, continentior in vita 
hominum quam in pecinia; they made these timbers higher than the 
walls were, has trabés €minentiorés, quam parietés erant, effécérunt. 


c. When the comparison is between phrases consisting of the 
same noun with different modifiers, the noun is generally 
omitted from the second member of the comparison in Latin, 
though in English it is either expressed or more often represented 
by the pronoun that. 


The fate of the Sequani was harder than that (or than the fate) of 
the rest, fuit gravior fortuna Séquanodrum quam reliquorum. 


d. In comparisons between nouns, when the first of the two 
nouns stands in Latin in the nominative or accusative, quam 
may be omitted and the second noun then stands in the ablative. 


One horn stands out, higher than the horns which are known to us, 
iinum cornt exsistit, exceisius his quae nobis néta sunt cornibus. 


1. The ablative may be used in certain phrases even with the 
comparative of an adverb. 


More quickly than any one believed possible (lit., more quickly than 
the belief of all), celerius omnium opinione. 


2. The ablative construed with the comparative degree is 
akin to the ablative of specification. Thus, if A is greater than 
B, then in respect to B, A ts the greater. 

3. The ablative with comparatives is especially common in 
negative sentences, though by no means confined to them. 


71. The amount by which one thing exceeds or falls short of 
another is expressed in Latin by the ablative. 
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Ireland, smaller by half than Britain, Hibernia, dimidid minor 
quam Britannia. 


a. This construction is called the ablative of degree of differ- 
ence, or measure of difference, and is especially common with 
mult6, much; paulo, a little; aliquant6, somewhat, and like ad- 
verbial expressions. 


A much easier road, iter multd facilius; a Jitile too far, pauléd 
longius; somewhat flatter hulls, carinae aliquanto planiorés. 


72. The distance between two places may be regarded either 
as the extent of space between them, or as the degree of differ- 
ence between their respective positions. Hence in Latin, in 
such cases, we may use either the accusative or the ablative. 


At the foot of a mountain eight miles from his own camp, sub monte 
octé milia passuum 4 suis castris; the troops of Ariovistus are 24 
miles distant from ours, Ariovisti cOpiae 4 nostris milibus passuum XXIV 
absunt. 


a. English phrases of distance, involving away, distant, off, 
in which the place from which the distance is measured is not 
mentioned, are expressed in Latin by 4 (ab) governing the noun 
of measure. 


They pitched camp two miles away, 4 milibus passuum dudbus 
castra posuérunt. 


73. More, above, farther, over, and less, under, with expressions 
of number or extent, are usually rendered in Latin by plis, 
amplius, longius, minus. The omission of quam with these 
comparatives is without effect on the case of the following 
noun, though this noun may stand in the ablative. 


More than 800 ships had been seen, amplius octingentae erant 
visae navés ; /e was not more than 18 miles from Bibracte, 4 Bibracte 
non amplius milibus passuum XVIII aberat. 
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69 


74. a. Adverbial phrases expressing time before or after are 
rendered in Latin by the adverbs ante or post in connection with 
an ablative of degree of difference. 


A few days before, paucis ante diébus; a few days after, paucis 


post diébus (note word order). 


6. Prepositional phrases expressing time before or after an 
event indicated by a noun are rendered in Latin by the prepo- 
sitions ante or post governing the accusative of the noun in 
connection with an ablative of degree of difference. 


A few days before the arrival of Caesar, paucis diébus ante Caesaris 


adventum. 


c. Ago is expressed by abhinc followed by the accusative or 


the ablative. 


A few days ago, abhinc paucés diés or abhinc paucis diébus (note 


word order). 


75. 


approach, accéd6, -ere, -cessi, 
-cessum, w. ad and acc.; ap- 
propinqud, I, w. dat. 

bridge, p6ns, pontis, m. 

common, communis, -e. 

deep, altus, -a, -um (cf. high, 30; 
altus expresses vertical extent 
either up or down). 

be distant,! absum, -esse, 4afui, 
afuttirus. 

dwelling place,? sédés, -is, /. (us- 
ually pl.). 

few, pauci, -ae, -a. 

gate (of city), porta, -ae, f. 

hesitate, dubit6, I, w. inf. 

higher,’ superior, -ius. 


VOCABULARY 


highest 4 (fig.), summus, -a, -um. 

however, autem (postpositive). 

labor,® labor, -6ris, m. 

lead back, redtic6, -ere, -duxi, 
-ductum. 

lead out, 
éductum. 

likewise,° item. 

locate 7 (tr.), collocé, I, of station- 
ing troops; pono, -ere, posui, 
positum, of locating a town or 
camp. 

more (adv. of degree), magis. 

much (adv. in comp. expressions), 
multé (an abl. of degree of differ- 
ence used adverbially). 


édtic6, -ere, édixi, 
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next § (adv. of time), deinde, inde. 

opinion,® opinid, -dnis, f. (a more 
or less unsupported belief). 

opposite (adj.), adversus, -a, -um. 

remain (be left), pass. of relinquG, 
leave (cf. 35). 

for the sake of (a thing), causa 
(governs gen. and stands next 
after it). 
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severe, gravis, -e. 

suitable,!! idéneus, -a, -um, w. dat. 
in noun constructions. 

thence,” inde (cf. 46). 

way, via, -ae, f) (never in sense of 
plan or manner). 

where ™ (place to which), qué (rel. 
and interrog.). 

wide,' latus, -a, -um. 


IpiIoms 


a commanding position (military phrase), superior locus 
build a bridge over a river, pontem in flumine facere 
more quickly than one would suppose possible, celerius opinidne 


up stream, adverso flimine 
down stream, secundé flimine 


Synonyms. 1. be absent, be 


away. 2. 


abode, home. 3. former. 


4. greatest, loftiest (never of physical height, which is altissimus) ; also sum- 


mit of, top of (cf. 24). 
station. 


ity, Mb 


5. hardship. 
8. then (in sense of next). 


Tho, We 
than you. 
wider rivers ack the Rhine. 


12. from that place, from there. 


6. also, in the same way. 
9. belief. 


7. place; 
to. hard, heavy, serious. 
13. whither. 14. broad. 


I shall place in command of the army a braver man 
2NI have never hesitated to build bridges over 
S. os place is more suitable ! for 

a camp than for a dwelling place. “4. 
Caesar’s by three thousand men. 


My army is larger than 
5. From that place Caesar 


marched up stream and reached the enemy’s camp five miles 


from Vesontio more quickly than all supposed possible. 
enemy’s camp was less than two miles away. 


6. The 
Caesar accord- 


ingly led his troops out from the fortifications and approached 


the gates of this camp. 
miles. 


Helvetii are in arms: 


7. I shall march to-day less than ten 
Then I shall halt and locate my forces in a command- 
ing position no farther than three miles from the enemy. 


~/ 8, The 


the Sequani likewise with the highest 


courage took arms three days ago for the sake of the common 
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safety. 9. One way remained through the Sequani, by which 
the Helvetii had led their troops back home a few years before. 
10. Where are you going? Iam going to Vesontio; it is less 
than ten miles away, and there I shall be no more than a mile 
from the enemy. tr. I shall not attack them to-day, but I 
shall give my soldiers a rest from? their labors; to-morrow, 
however, I shaJl advance much more quickly than the enemy 
think possible. ¥r2. The enemy’s troops had arrived three days 
before at a very wide and deep river which was less than two 
miles from us, and over this river was a bridge. 13. This labor 
is somewhat too severe for my troops, Gengral; for they fought 
a battle only two days before your arrival. 14. He arrived at 
our camp three days ago with all his troops, a little more quickly 
than one would suppose possible. 15. The famous* Caesar 
used * to build the best possible bridges. I have never seen a 
better bridge than the one * he built over the Rhine. 16)These 
mountains are much higher than those which we see in our 
country. 


1. iddneus is compared by means of magis and maximé. 
2. ‘from’ after ‘a rest ’ is expressed by the use of a genitive, ‘a rest 
of labors.’ 3. 40, c. 4. Customary action in past time: what tense ? 
5. Express by the proper case of ille. 


LESSON XV 
— 
THE EXPRESSION OF PURPOSE 


rue Purpose expressed by a noun. 

a. A noun may indicate the end or purpose which something 
serves or for which it is designed. The English form of expres- 
sion in these cases is a phrase with for or as, or sometimes a mere 
predicate noun after the verb fo be when that verb is equivalent 
to serves as. Nouns expressing purpose are put in the dative in 
Latin, and the noun representing the person or thing to which 
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the purpose or service is directed or for which it is intended 
stands in the dative of reference (18). 


The friendship of the Roman people ought to be (i.e., serve as) an orna- 
ment and a protection to me, not an uyury, amicitiam populi Romani 
mihi 6rnament6 et praesidid, ndn détriment6 esse oportet. 


6. A noun in the dative may also indicate in Latin the pur- 
pose of an action expressed by a transitive verb and its object, 
if the verb be active, or by a transitive verb and its subject, 
if the verb be passive. 


They selected a place for a residence, locum domicilid délégérunt; 
the Haedui had sent cavalry for assistance to Caesar (or as an aid to 
C., or to C.’s assistance), equitatum auxilid Caesari Haedui miserant. 


78. Purpose expressed by a verb in English. 

The English form for expressions of purpose involving a verb 
may be (1) an infinitive, as in I came to see you (this is the most 
common English form); (2) im order to governing an infinitive, 
as in I came in order to see you; (3) that, so that, in order that, 
with a dependent clause, as in I came (in order) that I might see 
you; (4) the verbal in -img, introduced by for, for the purpose of, 
for the sake of, with a view to, with the design of, etc., asin I came 
for the purpose of seeing you. 


79. Purpose expressed by a verb in Latin. 
I. The infinitive in prose Latin never expresses purpose. 
II. Expressions with finite verb forms. 
a. Purpose may be expressed in Latin by a clause having its 
verb in the subjunctive introduced by ut, if the purpose is 
positive, by né if the purpose is negative. 


Labienus waited for our troops, in order that an attack might be made 
on the enemy, Labiénus, ut in hostés impetus fieret, nostrés exspec- 
tabat; he orders Crassus to start, that aid may not be sent into Gaul, 
Crassum proficisci iubet, né auxilia in Galliam mittantur. 
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b. If the purpose clause contains the comparative of an 
adjective or adverb, qué is substituted for ut. 


That he might the more easily hold the state to its allegiance, quo 
facilius civitatem in officid continéret. 

1. A comparative naturally occurs only in affirmative 
clauses. 

c. Purpose may be expressed in Latin by a clause having its 
verb in the subjunctive introduced by a relative pronoun or a 
relative adverb. Deaok o> 


They sent envoys to say, légatés misérunt qui dicerent. @* "~~ 


80. Tenses in subordinate clauses. 

The tense of a verb in a subordinate clause is determined by 
the Law of Sequence of Tenses. This law is as follows: 

Primary tenses in principal clauses are associated with 
primary tenses in subordinate clauses: secondary tenses in 
principal clauses are associated with secondary tenses in sub- 
ordinate clauses. 


a. TAPLE OF TENSES 


Indicative 
Primary Secondary 

Present Imperfect 
Future Perfect historical 
Perfect definite Pluperfect 
Future perfect 

Subjunctive 
Present Imperfect 
Perfect Pluperfect 


1. The historical present may be regarded either as primary 
or secondary. It is usually, however, treated as secondary. 


ReMARK. The above Law of Sequence of Tenses is given as a 
mechanical rule of procedure for the beginner in writing Latin. In 
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the Latin language there are many exceptions to its necessary applica- 
tion, especially in clauses of result, in dependent questions and in 
relative clauses not final, to say nothing of individual instances where 
the Latin author has deliberately violated the law in order to bring out 
some special meaning or emphasis. With all these the beginner has 
no concern, unless they are specially indicated.to him: otherwise he 
will plunge into inextricable confusion. 


81. Only the tenses formed on the present stem (the stem 
of continued action) can.be used in purpose clauses; for a pur- 
pose can never lie in the sphere of completed action. 


82. No negative word other than né is ever regularly used 
in a purpose clause, for in such clauses it is the action (verb) 
alone that is negatived. Where the English purpose clause 
contains a negative such as no one, nothing, never, nowhere, etc., 
the Latin clause has né with the word for the indefinite any 
one, anything, ever, anywhere (né quis or more rarely né quis- 
quam, né quid, né umquam, né usquam). 

They agreed on oath that no one should tell, cénstituérunt itre 
iurando né quis énintiaret. 

ReEMARK. Purpose clauses are often called Final Clauses (final is 


derived from finis, end; for end even’in English is often used as a 
synonym of purpose). 


83. VOCABULARY 
aid! (military), subsidium, -i,| dismiss, dimittd, -ere, -misi, -mis- 
n.; pl., reénforcements. sum. 
call in, arcess6, -ere, -ivi (-ii), | earthworks, agger, -eris, m. 
-itum. easily, facile. 
call together,? convocé, I. establish, cénfirm6, I. 
captive (adj.), captivus, -a, -um;| faith, fidés, -ei, f. 
as subst., -us, -i, m. find (by search), reperid, -ire, 
choose,’ déligd, -ere, -légi, -léc- repperi, repertum. 
tum, hear,® audio, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itum. 


council,‘ concilium, -i, 7. lead across, tradiic6, -ere, -duxi, 
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-ductum; /ukes two accusatives, | rescue,® éripid, -ere, -ui, -reptum; 
one denoting a person, dir. obj.| takes dir. obj. and a dat. of the 
of verb element of compound, the| pers. from whom as ind. obj., 
other a place, dependent on the| or & w. abl. of thing from which. 


prep. element. send ahead, praemitté, -ere, 
let pass,’ intermittd, -ere, -misi,| -misi, -missum. 

-missum. struggle, labér6, I, w. 4 or 6 and abl. 
at night (adv.), noctu. tribe," géns, gentis, f.; natid, 
preserve,® servo, I. -dnis, f. 

IpiIoms 


in (for) the future, in reliquum tempus 
keep faith, fidem servare 

Synonyms. 1. reserves. 2. call, summon. 3. select. 4. assembly. 
5. confidence. 6. hear of. 7. let slip. 8. keep. og. seize from, take 
from. to. send forward. 11. nation. 

84. 1. Colonel, leave what seems sufficient for the protec- 
tion of both camps, and send the rest forward to drive the 
enemy out of the woods. 2" The friendship of the Roman 
people is a protection to any man. 3% The army which Caesar 
has in Gaul is a protection to the allies of the Romans. (He 
sent the cavalry ahead to select a sitefor thecamp. 5. Captain, 
lead out four companies immediately as reénforcements for our 
men. 6.) In accordance with! their custom they summoned a 
council of all Gaul to establish peace with the Romans. /7f I led 
my troops across the bridge three days ago, so that I could seize 
the town more easily. (8.\Men, send supplies into the town that 
the garrison may not struggle with scarcity. (@.)I shall send en- 
voys to the Gauls to establish peace. iot-He quickly dismissed 
the council, but detained Diviciacus, that he might be informed 
of the Gauls’ plans. wit. I shall advance within two hours and 
try to find an open place for a camp, so as not to be attacked 
at night by the enemy. (#2. I shall send the captives into camp 
that they may not be rescued by the barbarians whom we are 
now approaching. 13. This victory will be of use to our army 
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for 2 the war, that these tribes who have been called in for help 
by.the Gauls may keep faith in the future. 14. The general 
started immediately so as not to let any time slip; and? he 
did not send any scouts ahead that the enemy might not hear 
of his arrival in their country. (15: He sent two legions to storm 
the enemy’s earthworks. £0) He summoned all the cavalry to 
him, so as to follow the enemy more quickly. 


1. Abl. of accordance, 34, c, 2. 2.ad. 3. ‘nor did he send,’ 50. 


LESSON XVI 
THE EXPRESSION OF PURPOSE (ContTINUED) 


85. Purpose expressed by a verb in Latin (continued). 

III. Expressions with non-finite verb forms. 

a. Purpose may be expressed in Latin by the accusative of 
the gerund or gerundive governed by ad. 

To carry out these plans, Orgetorix is chosen, ad eas rés conficiendas 


Orgetorix déligitur. 


t. When the principal verb is card or dd, the gerundive 
is used agreeing with the object of the verb, without a 
preposition. 

He has a bridge built, pontem faciendum ctrat; he gave one legion 


to Fabius to lead (to be led) among the Morini, inam legiénem in 
Morinos dticendam Fabio dedit. 


Ce Lhe genitive of the gerund or gerundive governed by 
causa may be employed. 


He is sent to have an interview, mittitur colloquendi causa. 


1. The gerundive with causa in a purpose construction in- 
volving a personal pronoun admits no distinction of gender or 
number. 


We have come to excuse ourselves, nostri purgandi causa vénimus. 
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2. Causa in these constructions always immediately follows 
the verb form. 

c. The supine in -um may be used after a verb of motion to 
express purpose. 


They flocked to Caesar to congratulate him, ad Caesarem gratulatum 
convénérunt. 


86. Use of the several forms of purpose constructions. 

In Latin, as in English, the form of expression to employ in a 
given instance is largely a matter of personal choice, so that no 
definite rule of selection can be given. The following general 
principles, however, may be observed. 

I. When the purpose clause in English is brief, affirmative, 
and without adverbial modifiers, give preference in Latin to a 
non-finite form of expression. 

Il. When the emphasis of thought rests on the action 
of the verb of the purpose clause, use ut (né) with the 
subjunctive. 

III. When the emphasis of thought rests on a noun in the 
principal clause, use a relative clause with this noun as its 
antecedent. 

IV. When the emphasis of thought rests on a noun in the 
purpose clause, use a gerundive expression involving this noun. 


87. VOCABULARY 
accomplish,! cénficié, -ere, -féci,| 7m noun constructions w. dé and 
-fectum ; efficid. abl.; in verb constructions w. 
bring upon, infer6, -ferre, intuli,| causal clause or w. acc. and inf. 
illatum. fill up, compled, -ére, -plévi, 
care for,” caré, I. -plétum. 


collect, colligé, -ere, -légi, -léc-| finish,‘ perficid, -ere, -féci, -fec- 
tum ; confer6, cénferre, contuli, tum. 
collatum. fort,® castellum, -i, n. 

complain, queror, -i, questus;| march out, égredior, -i, -gressus. 
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moat,° fossa, -ae, /. sign,’ signum, -1, 7. 
raise,’ tollo, -ere, sustuli, subla-| work, opera, -ae, f. (the effort 
tum. put forth, not the result of that 
rather (adv. of comp.), potius. effort). 
shouting ® (inarticulate), clamor, 
-Oris, m. 
IpIoms 


do one’s best,!° operam dare, w. clause of purpose ; agere, w. clause of 
pur pose 
have (a task) done, cirare; the thing to be done expressed by accusa- 
tive and gerundive in agreement 
make war on, bellum inferre, w. dat. of person 
Synonyms. 1. finish; exhaust. 2. arrange for, cause to be done, take 
care. 3. assemble (ér.), bring together, gather. 4. accomplish. 5. castle, 
fortress. 6. ditch, trench. 7. elate, elevate, lift up. 8. clamor, noise. 
g. signal; pl., often w. adj. militaria, standards. to. take pains. 


88.(4) Certain of the soldiers! were selected to build the 
bridge over the Rhine. 2. These soldiers did their best to finish 
the bridge in ten days. 3. I have come to you to complain of 
the Gauls. @ You have done all this, not for the purpose of 
defending yourselves, but of attacking our allies. 5. I shall 
have a bridge built over the Rhine; and, to accomplish this, 
envoys are being sent to Caesar. Captain, I am giving you 
this company to take back to camp. 7. They were collecting 
small trees? with which to fill up the moat before the Romans’ 
camp. (8. "There were very many great érees ? in the forest near 
the river bank to build the bridge with. 9. I have come to see 
you for the purpose of defending myself against the plots of 
Galba. to. I have had the army sent over* the mountains in 
order to terrorize the Gauls who have assembled ‘ their forces 
to invade ° our province. 11. I have certainly not come to make 
war on you, but on the Allobroges. 12. I select large trees ? 
rather than small ones ® to build bridges with. 13. There is no 
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tribe ” left in Gaul for me to make war on. 4) Why are all the 
soldiers raising a shout in the camp? T hey have just received 
the standards with which they are to march out against the 
enemy. 15. They had just finished a fort in the place they had 
selected to defend themselves in. £0) ‘A legion was given ® to 
Labienus to lead into winter quarters among the Remi. 


1. Write this sentence three times, assuming that each italicized 
word in turn contains the emphatic idea. 2. Write twice, on prin- 
ciple of note 1. 3. per. 4. ‘assemble’ is here transitive; use 
‘bring together,’ ‘ call together,’ ‘ collect.’ 5. Translate the idea, 
“cross over into.’ 6. Make no attempt to express this word. 7. Cf. 
86, III. 8. Cf. 85, II, a,1. This construction may occur with dé 
in the passive: the pupil will readily note the change in case thus 
rendered necessary. 


LESSON XVII 
THE EXPRESSION OF PURPOSE (ContiInvED) 


89. English constructions regarded in Latin as purpose 
clauses. 

Clauses depending on verbs signifying advise, demand, forbid, 
order, permit, persuade, request, resolve, urge, warn, will, wish, etc., 
or, in general, any verb which puts another verb into action, are 
regarded as purpose clauses in Latin and are to be rendered 
by ut (né) with the subjunctive. 


He persuaded the citizens to go out, civitati persuasit ut exirent; 
he had been ordered not to begin battle, erat ei praeceptum né proelium 
committeret; he permitted him to quarter his legion in these places, 
huic permisit uti in his locis legionem collocaret. 


90. Certain verbs, kindred in sense to those above mentioned, 
govern an accusative of the person with the infinitive. Such 
are iubeo, command; veto, forbid; cdg6, compel; patior, permit. 
Imperé, command, is regular in construction (89) and governs 
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a dative of the person and a clause with ut (né) and the 
subjunctive. 


He ordered the Helvetit to return, and commanded the Allobroges 
to furnish them a supply of grain, Helvétids reverti iussit, et Allobrogi- 
bus imperavit ut iis frimenti cdpiam facerent. 


a. If the verb depending on a verb of command is passive or 
deponent, use iubed. Caesar, it is true, uses imper6é with a 
passive or deponent infinitive three times, cdgé with ut and the 
subjunctive once, and patior with ut and the subjunctive twice 
in negative sentences, but these rare exceptions to normal Latin 
constructions should never be employed. 


REMARK. Grammarians variously interpret the nature of these 
clauses and their relation to the principal verb. Some (Allen and 
Greenough, Bennett, Harkness) regard them as true substantive 
clauses, as being the object of the principal verb (or its subject if it be 
passive) or in apposition with a noun or especially with a pronoun 
object or subject. Others (Gildersleeve-Lodge, Lane) regard them as 
mere complements, serving to complete the sense of the principal 
verb. 


91. In English most of the verbs above named govern the 
infinitive. Some govern an infinitive or a clause indifferently ; 
as, he resolved to go and he resolved that he would go; I wish you 
to do this and I wish (that) you would do this. A similar variation 
in construction occurs in Latin. Thus cénstitud, décerné, de- 
cide, determine, resolve, and vol, wish, regularly govern the in- 
finitive when the subject of the verb depending on them is also 
their own subject: they usually govern a subjunctive with ut 
(né) when the subject of the dependent verb is not their own 
subject, though rarely they may even then govern an accusa- 
tive with the infinitive (so volé always in Caesar). 


He had resolved to keep this fellow with him, hunc sécum habére 
constituerat; the Gauls resolve that noncombatants shall. leave the 
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he wished to visit these tribes, eas 
them to fear, eds timére voluit. 


92. 


advise,| moneé, -ére, -ui, -itum, 
w. acc. of pers. and clause. 

ask,? rogé, I, w. acc. of pers. and 
clause; petd, -ere, -ivi (-ii), 
-Itum, w. 4 and abl. of pers. and 
clause. 

assemble? (intr.), convenio, -ire, 
véni, -ventum. 

command,‘ iubed, -ére, iussi, 
iussum, w. acc. and inf. ; imperé, 


I, w. dat. of person and clause, | 


impers. in pass. except w. neuter 
pron. 
demand, postulé, I, w. 4 and abl. 
of pers. and dir. obj. or a clause. 
direct,®> praecipid, -ere, -cépi, 
-ceptum, w. dat. of pers. and 
clause; impers. in pass. 
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natidnés adire volébat; he wished 


VOCABULARY 


exhort,® hortor, cohortor, I, dep., 
w. acc. of pers. and clause. 

forbid, veté, -are, -ui, -itum, w. 
acc. and inf. 

lead to’ (lit. and fig.), addico, 
-ere, -duxi, -ductum, im fig. 
sense WwW. acc. of person and 
clause. 

persuade, persuaded, -ére, -suasi, 
-suasum, w. dat. of person and 
clause; used impersonally in 
passive. 

resist, resist6, -ere, -stiti, -stitum, 
w. dat. 

sortie,® éruptid, -dnis, f. 

supply,® copia, -ae, f. 

suspicion, suspicid, -dnis, f. 

yoke,” iugum, -i, 7. 


IpIoms 


move forward," signa inferre 


(lit., bear on the standards) 


send under the yoke, sub iugum mittere 


warn. 
4. order. 
g. plenty. 


Synonyms. 1. 
(in intr. sense). 
7. induce. 8. rush. 
to tle attack. 


93. 1. I have now warned 


the future. 


2. beg, request, seek. 
5. instruct, enjoin. 
10. 


3. come together, meet 
6. encourage, urge. 


ridge (of a mountain). 11. advance 


you to avoid all suspicions for 


Caesar ordered! his captives to return home 


and commanded? their neighbors to give them a supply of grain. 
3. As Labienus? had been directed to hold the mountain, he 


bravely resisted the enemy ther 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN— 6 


a 4. The commander exhorted 
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his men to stand firm and to sustain the enemy’s charge. 
5. We request you, General, to do your best not to allow us to 
be sent over the mountains. 6. The soldiers suddenly assembled 
and raised a shout, demanding of Caesar that they be allowed 4 
to march out of camp and return home. 7. Induced by scarcity 
of provisions and by the vast number of the enemy around the 
camp, Caesar had forbidden a sortie to be made, with this 
design,® that he might persuade the enemy to attack him inside 
the walls. a have just now issued orders ® to the troops to 
move forward. g. Directions had beem given * not to compel 
the auxiliaries to make war upon their own neighbors. f0. I 
am not yet induced to send out scouts to seek grain. 11. 1am 
not yet persuaded to send the captured army under the yoke. 
“q2. I am at last persuaded to this,’ not to allow the soldiers to 
return home. 13. Caesar exhorted his men to resist the enemy 
bravely, and himself quickly led an attack on their line. 
14. General, urge your men to do® their duty to the state. 
45 I do not urge you to retire, but [ advise you. 16x beg of 
you to order your soldiers to come to me as quickly as possible. 
1. iubed. 2. imperd: write this sentence again, using imperé with 
the first clause and iube6d with the second. 3. Make ‘ Labienus’ 
the subject of the principal clause and represent the name in the de- 
pendent clause by a pronoun. 4. Since the only verb thus far given 
for allow is deponent, it is obvious that the clause must be shifted 
to the active form. 5. Abl. of attendant circumstance, 34, f. 
6. Translate ‘issued orders’ and ‘ directions had been given’ each 
by asingle verb. 7. Make ‘this’ the subject of the principal clause. 
8. praesto. 


LESSON XVIII 
THE EXPRESSION OF RESULT 


94. Result clauses express the result of an action in a formal 
way, with the aid of certain special conjunctive phrases. In 
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English they are introduced by so . . . that, so that, such that, 
and like phrases. Never confuse a formal result clause with a 
mere statement of the consequences of an act. In the sentences, 
“ The soldier was badly wounded and died,” “‘ The soldier was 
badly wounded. He died,” “‘ The soldier was so badly wounded 
that he died,’ death is indicated in every sentence as the result 
of the wound, but only the last sentence contains a formal result 
clause. 


95. Result clauses in Latin are introduced by ut (negative, 
ut . . . non) and have the verb in the subjunctive. The prin- 
cipal clause frequently contains some demonstrative word 
(pronoun, adjective, or adverb), such as ita, sic, tam, so; tantus, 
so great; talis, such, of such a kind; tot, so many; tantopere, so 
greatly. Such clauses have no relation to their principal verb 
except to express its result, and are called pure result clauses. 


They so place the chariots that they have an easy retreat, ita curris 
collocant ut expeditum receptum habeant; so suddenly did the enemy 
charge, that time was not given to throw the javelins, ita hostés repente 
procurrérunt, ut spatium pila coniciendi non darétur. 


a. Sometimes a result may be expressed by a subjunctive 
clause introduced by a relative pronoun or relative adverb. 


One road (so) narrow that wagons were with difficulty hauled there, 
tnum iter angustum, vix qua carri dicerentur (lit., where wagons, etc.). 


b. Ita ut, so that, may introduce a clause expressing the result 
of a principal statement not itself containing a demonstrative 
word. Such clauses are frequent in English. 

It (the river) flows in with incredible slowness, so that it cannot be 
detected by the eye, influit incrédibili lénitate, ita ut oculis... 
iadicari nén possit. The more usual form would be flows in with 
such incredible slowness that, etc. 


c. Sometimes neither clause contains a demonstrative word, 
result being indicated by the evident sense of the passage. 
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The engagement took place under the eye of Caesar, so that no explott 
could escape his notice, in conspectt Caesaris rés gerébatur, ut nullum 
factum latére posset. 


d. Any negative word may be used in connection with ut in a 
result clause (cf. 82). 


96. English constructions regarded in Latin as result 
clauses. 

Clauses which in English follow such verbs and expressions 
as bring about, cause, chance, happen, enable, make, etc., are 
regarded in Latin as the result of the action of their principal 
verb, and take the regular construction of result clauses. 


(This fact) enabled supplies to be brought, (quae rés) ut commeatis 
portari possent, efficiébat; it chanced that it was full moon the same 
night, eadem nocte accidit ut esset lina pléna. 


a. For the relation of such clauses to their principal verb, see 
90, REMARK. 


97. Tense sequence in result clauses. 

Although result clauses generally conform to the requirements 
of the Law of Sequence of Tenses (80), the following excep- 
tions may occur, due chiefly to the fact that the necessity of 
expressing certain shades of thought by the meaning of the 
tense itself overrides considerations of form only. 

a. When the result is to be indicated as a fact, fully realized 
in the past, the perfect subjunctive may be used after a second- 
ary principal tense. This use is exactly parallel to the use and 
signification of they historical perfect in principal clauses. 


Such was the shortness of the time, that there was no time to put on 
their helmets, temporis tanta fuit exiguitas ut ad galeas induendas 
tempus défuerit; if had such weight with the savages, that scarcely a 
single state was not under suspicion, tantum apud barbarés valuit ut 
nilla feré civitas fuerit ndn suspecta. 
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6. When the result clause must convey the force of the perfect 
definite (7.e., the auxiliary have), the perfect subjunctive may be 
used after a secondary principal tense. 


Caesar so thoroughly subdued the Remi that they have never revolted, 
Caesar ita Rémds subégit ut numquam défécerint. 


c. When the result is to be indicated as continuing into present 
time (7.e., present with reference to the writer or speaker), the 
present subjunctive is used after a secondary principal tense. 

Caesar so won over the Haedui that this tribe still furnishes us with 


cavalry, Caesar ita Haeduds conciliavit ut illa natid equités nobis 
etiam nunc praebeat. 


98. VOCABULARY 


be accustomed, perf. system of 
consu€ésco, -ere, -suévi, -suétum 
(the pres. system means grow 
accustomed). 

band (of men), manus, -ts, f. 

began, coepi, coepisse, coeptus, 
preteritive; borrows the voice of | 
the inf. it governs. 

bring about,! efficid, -ere, -féci, 
-fectum, w. clause. 

bring in, inferd, -ferre, intuli, 
illatum; of actual motion, w. dir. 
obj. and in w. acc. of place. 

delay? (tr. and intr.), moror, I, | 
dep. 

fact,’ rés, rei, f. 

give over,' tradé, 
-ditum. 


| 


-ere, -didi, 


Synonyms. t. cause, enable, make (one do something), render. 


detain; stay, wait. 3. circumstance. 
occur. 6. consider, hold (mentally). 


hand, manus, -is, f. 

happen,° accidd, -ere, -cidi, —; 
noun constructions, w. dat. of 
pers. ; verb constructions, impers. 
w. clause of result. 

no one, némo, dat. némini; no 
gen. or abl., which are supplied 
from nillus; no pl. 

often, saepe. 

perceive, perspici6, -ere, -spéxi, 
-spectum. 

regard,® habed, -ére, -ui, -itum. 

ship,’ navis, -is, /. 

situation * (fig.), often pl. of rés; 
(lit.) locus. 

some (of count, not measure), 
nonnillus, -a, -um. 

be unwilling, nél6, ndlle, nélui, —. 

2. check, 


4. hand over. 5. befall, happen to, 
7. boat. 8. Note again that rés has 


a great number of uses, as has its English equivalent, thing. Cf. 12, Syn. 15. 
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99. 1. So great fear had seized the minds of the Gauls in 
the towns! that\they dared not resist the bands of the Germans. 
2. There was then onl¥*one legiomin camp, so' that some soldiers 
from the garrison, despairing of the situation, fled to the enemy 
and handed over their arms. 3. The Belgae. were so fiercely 
attacking our men that they could scarcely hold out till night. 

. It happened that these men were unable? to obtain the 
Supremacy of Gaul. 5. This fact enabled grain to be brought 
into camp without any dangers. They were all carrying 
weapons in their hands, so that we were unwilling to permit 
them to come into camp. 7. The band of the enemy was so 
small that it could scarcely lay waste the lands of our allies or 
attack their towns><8. The wounds of the soldiers in that 
battle were so severe that Caesar has already delayed three 
days in camp. 9g. The Germans had begun to come across the 
Rhine so often that they were now accustomed to regard Gaul 
as their province #10. I will enable you to obtain ships in which 
to cross to Britain. 11. The town began to be besieged so 
fiercely that the garrison could obtain no provisions. gl shall 
delay so long in camp that the enemy will not perceive my plans. 
13. We have so subdued Gaul that no one at all resists us there. 
14. I have not yet perceived your plans, which ® has so delayed 
me that I have not been able to finish the fortification of the 
camp. 15. The result will. certainly be* that you will be 
defeated 6. Caesar so thoroughly ® defeated the Belgae that 
they are to-day allies of the Roman people. \ a ig 


t. Say ‘who live in the towns.’ A Latin noun should not be 
modified by a prepositional phrase, unless the noun is derived from a 
verb of motion or feeling (e.g., Jove, hate). Render such English ex- 
pressions by a genitive, or by an adjective or participle, or by a 
relative clause. 2. ‘unable’ = ‘not able.’ 3. Cf. 44, b and 45, g. 
4. Say, ‘it will certainly happen ’: when a phrase with noun and verb 
in English represents the action of a single verb, this equivalent verb 
must be used in Latin. 5. Say, ‘so defeated,’ ita, etc. 
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LESSON XIX 


IDIOMS OF CASE CONSTRUCTION 


100. Secondary object. 

Verbs signifying ask, conceal, demand, teach govern two objects, 
one of the person, the other of the thing. In Latin both these 
objects stand in the accusative case, and are called the direct 
and the secondary object. When the construction is changed 
to the passive, the person becomes the subject nominative; the 
thing remains accusative. 

Caesar demanded grain of (or from) the Haedui (or C. asked the H. 
for grain), Caesar Haedués frimentum flagitabat; they asked Caesar 
(for) his opinion, Caesarem sententiam rogavérunt; Caesar was asked 
(for) his opinion, Caesar sententiam rogatus est. 


RemARK. ‘The accusative of the thing remaining with the passive 
voice may also be called the retained object. 


a. After petd, seek, and postuld, demand, the person stands 
in the ablative with ab; after quaer6, inquire, in the ablative 
with ab, dé, or ex; after imperdé, in the dative (cf. 90). 

When he was asking this of Caesar, haec cum 4 Caesare peteret; this 
is what I demand of you, haec sunt quae a té postul6; wondering what 


the reason was, he asked them, quae causa esset miratus, ex ipsis 
quaesiit; I shall demand this of the Ubu, hoc ego Ubiis imperabo. 


101. The Latin verbs ator, use; fruor, enjoy; fungor, finish, 
perform; potior, gain possession of; véscor, eat, live on, govern 
an apparent direct object in the ablative. 

They do not use imported animals, iimentis importatis non ttuntur; 
our men gained possession of their baggage and camp, impedimentis 
castrisque nostri potiti sunt. 


102. Separation. That of which one is deprived, or that 
from which one is excluded, freed, or separated stands in Latin 


¢ 
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in the ablative. This construction is called the Jdlative of 


Separation. 


They bar them out from their lands, suis finibus eds prohibent; 
to free Italy from fear, Italiam meta liberare; to cut Caesar off from 
grain and supplies, uti fromentd commeatique Caesarem intercli- 
deret. 


a. Do not confuse this construction with the construction of 
the place whence, which requires a preposition (57, II); nor 
with that of the person from whom a thing is forcibly seized, 
which requires (see REMARK below) an ablative with 4 or 
ab, or a dative of the person as a true indirect object 


(83, éripid). 


He seized a shield from a soldier, scitum militi détraxit. 


REMARK. 


Separation may also be indicated by the preposition 


a (ab), which is, indeed, occasionally found with verbs of seizing 


from. 


103. 


ask,! rog6, I. 

at length, tandem. 

body, corpus, -oris, 2. 

keep away,” prohibed, -ére, -ui, 
-itum; 7m noun constructions w. 
acc. dir. obj. and abl. w. or with- 
out ab. 

left (side), sinister, -tra, -trum ; 
f. as subst., the left hand. 

liberate,’ liberd, I. 

opinion, sententia, -ae, f. (a delib- 
erate opinion, formed after due 
consideration). 

right (side), dexter, -tra, -trum; 
f. as subst., the right hand. 


VOCABULARY 


say,’ dic6, -ere, dixi, dictum. 

severely,° graviter. 

siege,® oppugnatis, -dnis, f. 

summer, aestas, -tatis, /. 

take possession of,’ potior, -iri, 
-itus, dep., w. abl., except in 
phrase rérum potiri, to gain 
(political) mastery. 

teach, doced, -ére, -ui, doctum, 
with two accusatives. 

undertake, suscipid, -ere, -cépi, 
-ceptum. 

use, Utor, Uti, tsus, dep., with 
abl. 

winter, hiems, hiemis, /. 
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Ipioms 

day after day, diem ex dié 
take the field against one, contra aliquem castra habére 
the front (in military sense), primum agmen or prima aciés (referring 

respectively to the front of a marching column and the foremost 

battle line) 
the men in front, primi or pridrés as substantive 

Synonyms. 1. ask for, request. 2. keep from, keep off, keep out. 

3. free, set free. 4. tell. 5. gravely, seriously. 6. assault, attack (of 
places only), blockade. 7. gain possession, get possession, get control, take. 


104. 1. Day after day he kept asking! the Haedui for grain, 
which they would ? not give him, for Dumnorix had persuaded 
them to give nothing* to the Romans. 2. Long and fiercely 
they fought, but at length our men gained possession of Ario- 
vistus’ camp and baggage. 3. Caesar taught the Romans the 
art of war. 4. Caesar was asked by Diviciacus his opinion of 
the cavalry battle in which Dumnorix and his horsemen had 
fled. 5. All winter the brave troops of the Belgae kept the 
Germans out of their boundaries. 6. The enemy were severely 
defeated by Caesar in the battle at Ocelum‘; and by this battle 
the province was freed from all danger. 7. We shall take the 
field against the Gauls and shall liberate the towns of our allies 
from blockade and themselves from fear. 8. All summer our 
army uses grain from the fields of its enemies, but in winter we 
are compelled to use pack animals to bring it to us from the 
province. 9g. He seized a shield from a soldier in the third line® 
to use ® against a certain one of the enemy who had attacked 
him. to. He inquired of the Sequani the cause of the war. 
““ We have undertaken the war,” they replied, ‘“‘ for the purpose 
of keeping ourselves from danger and our lands from our 
enemies.’’ 11. There was a fierce fight at the river. The men 
in front tried to cross, but were killed or severely wounded in 
the river itself. The rest, nevertheless, most bravely crossed 
over? the bodies of these. 12. Soldiers use the shield in the left 
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hand and the sword in the right. 13. I advise you not to use 
infantry for ® this march, so that you may return more quickly 
after the battle and may not be compelled to delay. 14. He 
suddenly asked a soldier for a javelin, and took from him his 
sword also.? 15. Use both infantry and cavalry in order to gain 
possession of this camp the more quickly. 16. I will both keep 
the enemy away from your towns and set you free from all fear. 


1. ‘kept asking’; what tense? 2. This English form here ex- 
presses the attitude of continuous opposition and refusal; hence the 
imperfect. 3. 82. 4. 99,n.1. 5. Here, of course, ‘ battle line’; 
see alson. 4. 6. 86, III. 7. per. 8. ad. 9. qudque. 


LESSON XxX 
IDIOMS OF CASE CONSTRUCTION (ContINUED) 


105. Idioms of possession. 

a. The fact of possession, involving the verbs have, possess, 
own, is regularly expressed in Latin by the dative of the pos- 
sessor with sum. 


Traders have no access to them, nullus aditus est ad eds merca- 
toribus. 


1. This is a variety of the dative of reference (18); for the 
bare fact of possession simply means that something exists or 
does not exist with reference to a particular person. 

b. The idea belong to, whether literal or figurative, is expressed 
by a possessive genitive in the predicate after sum. In its 
figurative sense the idea is extended to include such expressions 
as duty of, characteristic of, mark of, etc. 


The decision belongs to the commander (or is the prerogative of the 
commander), iadicium imperatéris est; for this is characteristic of 
Gallic custom, est enim hoc Gallicae cénsuétidinis. 
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t. When the possessor is in the first or second person or in 
the third person reflexive, the possessive pronoun is employed 
instead of a genitive. 


My duty is to attack the enemy, meum est hostés aggredi. 


106. Descriptive noun phrases. 

A prepositional phrase with of, involving a noun and an adjec- 
tive, may describe another noun. Such phrases are translated 
into Latin by either the genitive or the ablative, and may be 
attributive or predicate. 


They are men of great valor, sunt hominés magnae virtitis; these 
they render (capable) of the hardest labor, haec summi ut sint laboris 
efficiunt; men of hostile disposition, hominés inimicé animo. 


a. If the phrase expresses dimension or measure, the genitive, 
not the ablative, is used. 


A sixteen-foot moat, pedum sédecim fossa. 


b. The adjective or an adjective modifier is necessary to this 
construction in Latin: in a phrase like a man of valor, common 
enough in English, of valor must be expressed in Latin by a 
simple adjective, brave; thus, a man of valor, fortis vir. 


107. VOCABULARY 


approach,! aditus, -is, m. (— to, 
ad w. dcc.). 

at first, primo. 

decision,” iaidicium, -i, 7. 

depth, altitidd, -dinis, f. (cf. 30 
and 75). 

everything, omnia, -ium, as n. 
subst. 

from where,’ 
interrog. 

height, altitadd (cf. depth). 


unde, rel. and 


merchant,‘ mercator, -6ris, m. 

region, regi6, -dnis, /. 

reputation,° auctoritas, -tatis, f. 

surround, circumdo, -dare, -dedi, 
-datum, w. an acc. dir. obj. and 
an abl. of means (used only of 
placing or constructing around, 
never of standing or coming 
around). 

three days, triduum, -i, 7. 

wall, murus, -i, m. 
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IpIoms 


as far as possible, quantum potest (poterat) 
for this (following) reason, ea dé causa 
for this (preceding) reason, qua dé causa 


Synonyms. 1. access. 2. judgment. 3. from which (place), whence. 
4. trader. 5. authority. 


108. 1. The men stand around the traders in the towns, 
which ! is characteristic of the Gallic custom, and compel them 
to tell everything about the regions they come from.” 2. There 
was a hill of no® great height at the edge * of the forest, which 
men of less courage than ours never dared climb. 3. It is my 
duty to keep my men from death in war, as far as possible; 
still I will never desert my post ® nor fail in my duty ® to my 
commander and to the republic. 4. The entire decision about 
the war belongs to Caesar, and I dare not join battle without 
him. 5. He is a soldier of great reputation, and has ordered 
me to await his arrival here. 6. Does Gaul belong to Ariovistus 
or to the Roman people? 7. Why do you ask this? Gaul 
belongs by right to the Gauls themselves; but they are not 
men of valor in war and cannot defend their own country. 
8. The Germans are of very great size of body, so that our sol- 
diers at first were greatly alarmed. 9. The traders have access 
to the Germans for this reason, that they may have some one 7 
to tell them about affairs *in Gaul. to. Caesar surrounded his 
entire camp with a ten-foot wall to keep the enemy out. 11. This 
army belongs to me. By what right do you come here to 
take it from me? 12. I have five companies of soldiers which 
I have now had with me for three years. 13. Caesar with the 
utmost * haste accomplished a twenty-mile march in five hours, 
to defend the town of Ocelum with heavier reénforcements. 
14. Labienus with three thousand "™ men of the greatest courage 
marched rapidly to the assistance of Caesar. 15. The Roman 
commanders led their men rapidly over hills and mountains 
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without any rest in camp for many days in succession; and this 
rendered them capable of the greatest labors. 16. Three thou- 
sand horses belong to these savages, with which they have 
made a three days’ march ” in a little more than two days. 


1. 45, g. 2. ‘from which they come’; 45, ¢. 3. ‘not of great 
height.’ 4. Use extrémus in the proper construction. 5. What is 
the real meaning of this word here? 6. Express this noun here; the 
expression evidently does not fall under 105, 6. 7. Omit this word, 
and use the plural of the proper indefinite pronoun; or say ‘that 
they may have who may tell,’ the antecedent of ‘ who’ being the un- 
expr ssed object of ‘have.’ 8. ‘things.’ 9. ‘ greatest.’ 10. ‘ greater.’ 
Ir. See 61,n.5. 12. ‘amarchof three days’: triduum and similarly 
formed words are compounded of a numeral adjective and diés. 
The adjective necessary to the construction of 106 is therefore present 
in the word itself, and the apparently unmodified genitive may con- 
sequently be used. 


LESSON XXI 
IDIOMS OF CASE CONSTRUCTION (ConrtINUED) 


109. Dimension and extent. 

The dimensions of an object may be expressed in Latin either 
‘ by the genitive of measure or by the accusative of extent of space. 
The direction of extent, in height, in width, etc., is expressed in 
Latin by in with the accusative. 


He constructed a wall nineteen miles (long), sixteen feet in height, 
milia passuum XIX mirum in altitidinem pedum sédecim perducit. 


a. When the dimensions are expressed in Latin by the ac- 
cusative instead of by the genitive, the adjectives high, wide, 
etc., may be used in agreement with the noun, as well as the 
phrases im height, etc. 


Trenches were constructed, each five feet deep, fossae quinds pedés 
altae dicébantur. 
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110. When an adjective requires a noun to complete its mean- 
ing, this noun stands in the genitive in Latin. Such adjectives are 
those of desire, fullness, guilt, knowledge, memory, power, sharing, 
skill, etc., and their contraries. To these add, in the Latin, 
present participles used with objective genitive (22, d). 

Fond of political change, cupidus novarum rérum; most skilled in 
the science of war, peritissimus rei militaris. 


111. Price and value. 

A noun stating or meaning definite price or value with verbs 
of buying, selling, estimating, and valuing stands in Latin in the 
ablative. 


They procure pack animals at a high price, iimenta impénsé parant 
pretio. 

a. Expressions of indefinite value, not employing a noun, 
are translated into Latin by the genitive of certain adjectives. 
These are: tanti, for so much, of such value; quanti, for how 
much ? of what value? magni, of great value; parvi, of small 
value; pltris, for more, of greater value; mindris, for less, of 
less value; maximi, plirimi, of very great value; minimi, of very 
little value. 


He tells him that his goodwill is so valuable to him that he pardons 
the injury, tanti eius apud sé gratiam esse ostendit, uti iniiriam 
condonet. 


112. Memory and forgetfulness. 

In expressions of memory and forgetfulness, the thing re- 
membered or forgotten stands in Latin in the genitive, unless it 
is expressed by a neuter pronoun, which is regularly in the accu- 
sative. 


Recall the old disaster, reminiscere veteris incommodi; can I forget 
the fresh insuli ? num recentis contuméliae oblivisci possum ? J remem- 
ber this, haec memini. 
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I13. Certain emotions. 

The emotions of mental distress or anxiety, disgust, pity, 
repentance, shame, weariness, are expressed in Latin by the imper- 
sonal verbs piget, miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, respectively. 
The person experiencing the emotion stands in Latin in the 
accusative, and the person or thing exciting the emotion stands 
in the genitive. 

They repent of their plans, eds cénsilidrum paenitet; I am ashamed 
of my brother and disgusted with him, fratris mé pudet pigetque. 


I14. Concern and interest. 

In expressions of concern or interest, the verb idea is expressed 
in Latin by the impersonal verbs réfert and interest: the person 
or thing concerned is expressed by the genitive, except that instead 
of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the ablative singular 
feminine of the possessive pronouns is employed unless the ad- 
jective all agrees with the pronoun: that about which one is 
concerned is expressed (1) by a neuter pronoun as subject, for 
many verbs otherwise impersonal admit such a subject, (2) by an 
infinitive (186), or (3) by an indirect question (201): the degree 
of concern is expressed (1) by a genitive of indefinite value, (2) by 
an adverb, or (3) by a neuter adjective used adverbially. 

It is not more for our interest than for yours, nén nostra magis quam 
vestra réfert ; this concerns me, hoc mea interest; this is of importance 
to us all, hoc nostrum omnium interest; it is highly important to the 
common safety that the bands of the enemy be kept apart, magn6o opere 
communis salitis interest manis hostium distinéri. 


REMARK. Réfert = ré fert; hence med ré fert is readily intelligible. 
The use of the feminine pronouns with interest is by analogy to this. 


115. VOCABULARY 
ancestors, maiérés, -um, m. it concerns,” interest, -esse, -fuit, 
breadth,! latitad6, -dinis, /. -futirum. 
brother, frater, -tris, m. conscious,’ cénscius, -a, -um, w. 


buy, em6, -ere, émi, €mptum. gen. (often accompanied by a re- 
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flexive pronoun in the dat. of refer- 
ence). 

construct, perdiicd, -ere, -dix1, 
-ductum (w. special ref. to mili- 
tary works). 

cost, sto, -are, steti, statum, w. 
dat. of pers. and abl. of price. 

eager for,’ cupidus, -a, -um, w. gen. 

forget, obliviscor, -i, oblitus, w. 
gen. of noun object. 

full, plénus, -a, -um, w. gen. 

how,°® qué mod6. 

indeed,® quidem. 

manner,’ modus, -i, 7. 
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pity,’ miseret, -ére, -uit. 

popularity,? gratia, -ae, f. 

price, pretium, -i, 7. 

remember,!° memini, -isse (77 gen- 
eral) ; reminiscor, -i (of an effort 
of memory), w. gen. of noun 
object. 

repent, paenitet, -ére, -uit, —. 

revolt, déficid, -ere, -féci, -fectum 
(— from, 4 w. abl.). 

sell, véndé, -ere, -didi, -ditum. 

skilled in, peritus, -a, -um, w. 
gen. of that in which the person 
is skilled. 


Iproms 


of such a kind, eius modi or eiusmodi (cf. 106) 
rush out, sé éicere (lit., cast one’s self forth) 


Synonyms. 1. width. 2. 
it makes a difference. 3. aware. 
manner. 6. at least, in truth. 
g. favor, influence. 


it is to the interest of, it is of importance to, 

4. desirous of, fond of. 5. Lit., in what 
7. method, mode, way. 8. be sorry for. 
to. recall, recollect. 


116. 1. The camp was surrounded by a wall sixteen feet in 
height, which was defended by men of the greatest bravery and 
most skilled in the art of war. 2. Dumnorix was the brother of 
Diviciacus and was a man of the highest! popularity with his 
tribe as well as? so eager for political change that he revolted 
from the Romans. 3. The river on the bank of which the camp 
had been pitched was about ten feet in depth and two hundred 
paces in width, and bounded on one side the territories of the 
Belgians. 4. The merchants have no access to these barbarous 
tribes, whose lands are full of good crops which they can sell at 
a high! price; and of this,’ indeed, they are aware. 5. Mer- 
chants always prefer to sell their goods for much more than 
they buy them. 6. This victory cost the Romans many men 
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and much baggage. 7. He constructed a wall ten feet in height 
and two miles long, for the camp had no other protection. 
8. What is he after now‘? He has no supplies left,> and wishes 
to buy grain for the army at much too high a price. 9. The 
forest is full of men to rush ® out against the enemy encumbered 
in the river. to. The battle which was begun was at last 
successful, but it cost the commander many men; for it is the 
duty of brave soldiers to fight to the death. 11. The Hel- 
vetii always remembered the valor of their ancestors, so that 
they were always willing to fight with any nation whatsoever.’ 
12. Caesar had advised Labienus always to send his cavalry to 
attack the rear of the enemy and never to divide his army. 
This, however, Labienus on that day forgot. 


13. The general is so ashamed of his unsuccessful battle that 
he has retired to Rome, and I feel extremely sorry for him. 
14. These savages always are compelled ® to repent of the plans 
which they have hastily adopted. 15. I pity the Haedui, for 
the enemies of the Roman people, who are also their enemies, 
have persuaded them to revolt. 16. This concerns me deeply '; 
but how does it concern the republic ? 

1. Here figurative: what is the proper word? 2. ‘as well as’ = 
‘and also.’ 3. Express the word thing. 4. Find the real meaning: 
the English idiom is untranslatable literally. 5. ‘He has nothing of 
remaining supplies.’ 6. Not infinitive. 7. ‘any . .. whatsoever’: 
see 49. 8. Say ‘necessarily (necessarié) repent.’ 


LESSON XXII 
APPOSITIVE CLAUSES 


117. In English, clauses frequently stand in apposition to 
nouns and pronouns, and explain them. Such clauses are in- 


troduced by that, the fact that, because, and may express the 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN — 7 
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cause, purpose, or result summed up in the noun or pronoun 
which they explain; or they may consist of a simple statement 
with or without some such introduction as namely, that ts, etc. ; 
or they may even stand in the infinitive. Such clauses are 
represented in Latin by: 

a. Clauses introduced by quod and having the verb in the 
indicative. 


Many things urged the Gauls to this: the scarcity of food, and (the 
fact) that men gladly believe what they desire, multae rés ad hoc Gallés 
hortabantur: inopia cibaridrum, et quod libenter hominés id quod 
volunt crédunt. l 


1. When in English the appositive clause is causal in its 
nature and explains a reason, the quod clause is to be employed 
in the Latin. In such clauses, whatever may be the word or 
phrase introducing the English clause, if we substitute because 
for it, we shall have an intelligible sentence. 


b. Clauses introduced by ut and having the verb in the 
subjunctive. The negative in such clauses is n6én in statements 
of fact; but if the dependent clause contains a further idea of 
purpose or fear, né must be used. 


He had done in one day what they with the utmost difficulty had 
accomplished in twenty — crossed the river, id quod ipsi diébus xx 
aegerrimé confécerant, ut flimen transirent, ille ind dié fécerat; 
one thing they beg and implore, that he will not deprive them of their 
arms, inum petunt ac déprecantur, né sé armis déspoliet. 


1. Sometimes an explanatory prepositional phrase in English 
is best rendered in Latin by an appositive clause, especially 
when the noun of the phrase is verbal and of passive implica- 
tion. Thus the risk of defeat (i.e., the risk of being defeated) 
should be rendered as this risk, that one be defeated, hoc 
periculum, ut vincatur (or vincerétur, if the main verb is 
secondary). 


- APPOSITIVE CLAUSES 


118. 


chance,! casus, -tis, m. 

first (adv.), primum. 

gradually, paulatim. 

only ? (adv.), tantum (limiting a 
positive assertion) ; omniné (in 
sense of in all; w. neg., at all). 

penalty,’ poena, -ae, f. 
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VOCABULARY 


press on,° inst6, -are, institi, in- 
statum (with special reference to 
attacking). 

pursue, subsequor, -sequi, -secu- 
tus (with special reference to 
close pursuit). 

surround, circumveni6, -ire, -véni, 


prepared,‘ paratus, -a,-um (—for,| -ventum (of gathering around). 


ad w. acc.; — to, w. inj.). 

Synonyms. 1. emergency. 2. merely. 3. punishment. 4. ready. 5. 
come on. 

119. 1. The penalty was that he should be executed. 


2. Several causes urged Caesar to attack the town: the flight 
of the greater part of the enemy’s army, and the fact that 
there was in his own camp a scarcity of provisions. 3. Caesar’s 
plan was that Labienus should merely hold the mountain and 
not attack the enemy at all. 4. The cause of this flight was 
that a horde ! of Germans suddenly attacked the Gallic cavalry. 
5. The horsemen of Ariovistus were gradually gathering around 
our men with this design, that they should suddenly charge on 
them with swords. 6. I have at least accomplished this, that 
they cannot cross the Rhine. 7. I have been hindered by 
many things: first, that I have very little confidence in the 
auxiliaries that the Gaulshavesentme.? 8. Caesar accomplished 
what no Roman commander had ever done before him: namely, 
that the Gauls did not try to keep him and his army out of their 
towns and that they always gave him grain. g. I have done 
what you can never do—climb? that mountain. 10. This I beg 
of you earnestly, that you do not send me ahead with the 
cavalry. 11. This I imperatively * enjoin upon you, to press on 
boldly and not to hesitate to attack the enemy. 12. The cause 
of this unsuccessful cavalry battle was this, that the leader of the 
cavalry had pursued the enemy too rapidly and had joined battle 
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with them in an unfavorable place. 13. I enjoined this strongly 4 
upon the soldiers, that they should be ready for every emer- 
gency. 14. I have very little confidence in the Gauls for this 
reason, that they never seem to be ready for any emergency. 
15. This emergency suddenly confronted ° us, that we were 
compelled to fight at the same time with a band of the enemy 
on each flank. 16. The penalty of execution ® is most severe. 


1. Find an English synonym which will guide you to the Latin 
word. 2. Note carefully the relation of this word to the action be- 
fore you try to express it. 3. To determine the person of this verb, 
consult the first example under 117, 6. 4. Employ a superlative 
adverb which will merely intensify the verb: the one you should 
use is very common. Often English adverbs of special meaning, and 
limited in application to the idea they modify, are to be rendered 
into Latin by the most general adverbs of degree, applicable to almost 
any verb. 5. Simply translate the meaning: there are several ways 
of rendering this sentence. 6. Cf. 117, a, 2. 


LESSON XXIII 


CLAUSES OF HINDRANCE AND PREVENTION, REFUSAL, 
DOUBT, /FEAR 


120. Hindrance, prevention, refusal. 

Verbs of hindrance and prevention, which in English take 
after them from and the verbal in -ing, are regularly construed 
in Latin with a subjunctive purpose clause introduced by né, 
quéminus or quin. {If the principal clause is affirmative, né or 
quéminus is used with the dependent clause; but if the prin- 
cipal clause is negative, quin generally introduces the dependent 
clause. ) Only the present and imperfect tenses of the subjunc- 
tive may be employed in this construction (cf. 81). 

They prevent the populace from giving grain, multitidinem déter- 
rent né frimentum conferant; the ships were prevented from reaching 
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port, navés tenébantur quéminus in portum venire possent; it jad 
not been possible to restrain the Germans from hurling spears, Germani 
retinéri nén potuerant quin téla cdnicerent. 

a. The same construction is usually employed with recisé, 
refuse, which in English governs an infinitive (cf. 128). 

Nor will they refuse to be under their sway, neque recisabunt quo- 
minus sub ill6rum imperi6 sint. 


121. Doubt. 

Negative verbs and expressions of doubt are construed in 
Latin with quin and a subjunctive clause. 

We do not doubt that he will inflict punishment on all the hostages, 
nén dubitamus quin dé omnibus obsidibus supplicium stimat; there 
is no doubt that the Helvetii are the strongest, non est dubium quin pli- 
rimum Helvétii possint. 


a. For affirmative expressions of doubt, see 204. 


122. Fear. 
a. A fear that something will happen is expressed in Latin 
by né, that, lest, for fear that, with a subjunctive clause. 


He feared that he would hurt the feelings of Diviciacus, verébatur 
né Diviciaci animum offenderet. 


b. A fear that something will not happen is expressed in 
Latin by ut, that . . . not, for fear that . . . not, with a sub- 
junctive clause. Né... nén sometimes occurs instead of ut. 

They feared that it could not be supplied, verébantur ut supportari 
posset. 

1. A noun may govern a clause of fear. 

By the fear that they would be punished, timGre né supplicié affi- 
cerentur. 

2. Sometimes neither a verb nor a noun of fear is expressed, 
the evident relation of the dependent clause to the principal 
clause being sufficient to indicate the emotion of fear. 
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This thing caused Caesar great perplexity, for fear that all Gaul 
would revolt, magnam haec rés Caesari difficultatem afferébat, né 
cuncta Gallia déficeret. 


c. A fear to do or a fear to be is expressed, as in English, by 
the infinitive. 


Whom he was afraid to kill in the sight of Gaul, quos in conspecta 
Galliae interficere verébatur. 

ReMARK. In such cases the verb of fear is a strengthened nél6, 
with its construction. 


’ 


123. VOCABULARY 
* 
booty,! praeda, -ae, f. prevent,° déterreé, -ére, -ui, -itum, 
but still,” at. w. né, quominus, or, if neg., 
command,’ imperium, -i, 1. quin, and a clause; prohibed, 
doubt, dubium, -i, 7. -ére, -ui, -itum, im Caesar 
doubt, dubits, I, when neg., con-| always w. acc. and inf., elsewhere 
strued with clause w. quin. w. né, quéminus, quin. 
RSE fs w. dir. obj.;|\refuse, reciis6, I, w. dir. obj.; 
fear, timed, -ére, pane 
a _ | dat. of the obj.| also w. quéminus and clause; 
ee ; of  solicitude;| if neg., w. quéminus or quin and 
Nese a clause w. né| clause, or w. inf. 
-€rl, -itus ‘ Seo ee My 
(ut). restrain, retined, -ére, -ui, -ten- 
press,® prem6, -ere, pressi, pres-| tum, w. dir. obj. and clause; 
sum. if neg., W. quin. 


Synonyms. 1. plunder. 2. at least, but, still, yet (@ stronger adversa- 
live than sed), 3. order. 4. be afraid. 5. press hard (military term of 
severe attack). 6. check, hinder, keep from, stop (prohibed refers to pre- 
venting by active interference; déterred, fo preventing by fear). 


124. 1. I shall always refuse to be under your command. 
2. I do not doubt that our forces bravely tried to keep the 
enemy from crossing the river/ but still they kept ! pressing on. 
3. I shall prevent you from attempting to deliver any ® speech 
to-day. +4. The enemy could not be restrained from hurling 
javelins at* our men. 5. There is no doubt, my friends and 
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allies, that you have never refused to give grain to my army. 
46. I fear that the enemy will press our line hard. 7. I am afraid 
you will not be able to capture the town. £8. Caesar was not 
afraid that he would not conquer the enemy.% 9. The Gauls 
feared they would be surrounded by our men, who were even 
then attacking them on the right flank. 1o. Fear that he 
would be defeated by bands of the enemy kept‘ the com- 
mander in his fortified camp. 11. Fear that there would not be 
ufficient supplies kept the Gauls from advancing farther. 
2. First, 1am afraid that the enemy’s army is greater than ours; 
next, that we shall not be able to hold the commanding posi- 
tions. 13. Do you fear that you are not ready fot battle? 
Certainly not; but that I shall be prevented from pursuing the 
enemy and obtaining great booty. ¥%14. Kam afraid to lead my 
army into these forests for fear that the enemy may rush out 
from some ambush and attack us. 15. The Gallic leaders were 
afraid to try to restrain their men from hurling javelins at the 
envoy.’ 16. There is no doubt that my men have not done ® 
their best to cross ® the river; and they were prevented from 
doing it by this fear, that the enemy would attack them in the 
stream.® 
1. Sufficiently indicated by the tense to be used. 2. In choosing 
the word for ‘ any’ here, do not overlook the really negative charac- 
ftenot the sentence. 3. in w.acc. 4. “kept... .in’ = ‘held in’ 
5. Watch the tenses carefully. 6. Find the proper Latin word by 
seeking English synonyms of ‘stream.’ 


LESSON XXIV 
CLAUSES OF TIME 


125. We may look at an act by itself, without reference to 
the time of any other act. Here our time-idea is absolute. On 
- the other hand, we may look at an act in its relation to some 
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time of which we are thinking. Here our time-idea is relative. 
Clauses of time express the time relation of the subordinate 
clause to the principal clause. They are introduced in English 
by before, until, when, while, after, since, as soon as, as long as, 
whenever, etc. 


126. Before is translated into Latin by antequam or the more 
frequent priusquaam. These words are often separated into 
their component parts, so that ante or prius stands in the prin- 
cipal clause, and quam introduces the dependent clause. 


a. When the reference in the ‘ before’ clause is to an actual 
fact, antequam and priusquam are used with the indicative. 
The present and future perfect tenses are used for present or 
future time; for past time, the perfect tense is used, especially 
with a negative principal clause. 


I shall fight before more troops are concentrated there, prius quam 
erunt maidrés e6 coactae copiae dimicab6; and they did not stop 
running before they came to the river, neque prius fugere déstitérunt 
quam ad flumen pervénérunt. 


b. When any idea of anticipation, apprehension, expectancy, 
purpose, etc., enters into the subordinate clause, antequam and 
priusquam are used with the present subjunctive in present or 
future statements. In past statements, if the action denoted by 
the ‘ before’ clause did not take place, antequam and priusquam 
are used with the imperfect subjunctive. The perfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive are very rare, but may be used if required 
by the necessities of the tense relation. 


He forms his plan before the fortifications are (i.e., before they can 
be) completed, priusquam minitidnés perficiantur, cénsilium capit; 
before he should take any action, he ordered Diviciacus to be summoned, 
priusquam quicquam conarétur, Diviciacum ad sé vocari iubet; for 
the use of the rare perfect, they do not let the leaders go before they have 
consented, non prius ducés dimittunt quam ab his sit concessum. 
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c. When the principal clause is negative, until is frequently 
used in English instead of before; do not be misled by it, but in 
such clauses use antequam or priusquam. (Cf. 126, a, Ex. 2 and 
6, Ex. 3; in both examples until may replace before.) 


127. Until, signifying up to the time that, following both 
affirmative and negative principal clauses, is translated into 
Latin by dum, less frequently by quoad. These words are 
used with the indicative to denote an actual event; but when 
the clause implies expectancy or purpose, the subjunctive is 
used. With the indicative the main verb usually lies in past 
time and the dependent verb in the perfect tense: with the 
subjunctive, the present and imperfect tenses are used according 
to the time of the main verb. 


Our men savagely pressed them back until the cavalry drove the enemy 
headlong, nostri acriter eds reppulérunt quoad equités praecipités 
hostés égérunt; /e waited until the rest of his ships should arrive there, 
dum reliquae navés e6 convenirent exspectavit. 


a. When an actual event is denoted by an until clause, quoad 
is preferred to dum: with the subjunctive, however, dum is the 


aie 
28. While in English may evidently be used in two senses, 


in the time that and all the time that. Thus, in the sentence 
while he is talking, time flies, while has clearly not the same force 
as in wait while he writes the letter. 

a. While ( = in the time that) is expressed in Latin by dum 
with the present indicative. 


While these things were going on, a report reached Caesar, dum haec 
geruntur, Caesari nintiatum est. 


b. While (= all the time that, or, as frequently occurs, as 
long as) is expressed by dum, quoad, or quamdit with the indica- 
tive in the same tense as that of the main verb. 
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He resisted while he could (i.e., as long as he could), quoad potuit, 
restitit; I have kept silent as long as I can, quamdit potui, tacui. 


REMARK. ‘These two varieties of while clauses are readily seen to 
correspond to two case constructions of time. Thus a:b :: ablative 
of time within which : accusative of extent of time. 


129. After is translated into Latin by postquam or postea- 
quam with the perfect indicative. 


After Caesar came there he demanded hostages, e6 postquam Caesar 
pervénit, obsidés poposcit. 

Remark. Always distinguish carefully between the conjunction 
after and the adverb afterward. The conjunction after is postquam 
or posteaquam, but the adverb afterward is post or postea. 


130. a. As soon as, referring to a single past event, is trans- 
lated into Latin by simul ac (atque), cum primum, ubi primum, 
with the perfect indicative. 


As soon as word came of Caesar’s arrival, he came to him, simul 
atque dé Caesaris adventt cégnitum est, ad eum vénit; fhe enemy 
attacked as soon as they saw our cavalry, hostés, ubi primum nostrés 
equités cOnspéxérunt, impetum fécérunt. 


b. As soon as, not referring to a single past event, is expressed 
by cum primum with the indicative to denote present or future 
time, with the subjunctive to denote past time. 


Set out among the Veneti as soon as you can, cum primum poteris 
in Venetés proficiscere; as soon as there began to be plenty of forage, 
he came to the army, cum primum pabuli cépia esse inciperet, ad 
exercitum vénit. 


131. VOCABULARY 
daily, cotidié. recelve,® accipid, -ere, -cépi, -cep- 
interview,' colloquium, -i, x. tum. 
prepare,” pard, I (— to, w. inf. ; —| reconnoiter,! explér6, I. 


something for, ad w. acc.) ; perf.| speak with,® colloquor, -i, -loci- 
pic. as adj., prepared, ready. tus, w. cum and abl. of person. 
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IpIom 
have a conference with, in colloquium venire cum or colloquor cum 


Synonyms. 1. conference. 2. get ready, make ready, prepare for. 
3. accept; suffer (a loss or disaster). 4. explore, investigate. 5. confer. 


132. 1. While Caesar was marching toward Labienus, he 
daily sent scouts ahead! to reconnoiter the route. 2After he 
had prepared reserves for every emergency, he took his stand 
in a commanding position and waited for the enemy’s attack. 
3. The enemy resisted our army as long as they could; but at 
length they began to retire, gradually at first, then with all 
speed. Many things will happen before I see you again. 
5. I want to attack their army before it can by any chance 
reach ? its fortified camp. é¥ Caesar did not attack the enemy 
until they were only twenty paces distant from his line. 
7. Caesar waited for the troops of, his two liéutenants until the + 7 © 
enemy crossed the river ard approached the very gates of his po tr 
camp. #6. I, at least, shall not delay in the province until the’ |, ,o. 
enemy arrive in the territories of our allies. 6. Caesar waited 
until the enemy crossed the river and could not easily fige with - 
so great anarmy. ‘Then he attacked them fiercely. 10. While 
Caesar was speaking with Ariovistus, the Germans began to hurl 
javelins at the men® of the tenth legion. 11. While Caesar re- 
mained in Gaul he often conferred with the Gallic chieftains 
about public business. 12. was compelled to wait until I 
had a conference with Caesar before I could inform you about 
his plans. 13. After he had been informed of the plans of the 
Gauls, he prepared for the war so well that Gaul has been set 
free. 


14.) As soon as Caesar came to Labienus’ camp, they 
began to prepare for the campaign. 15. As soon as the mes- 
senger arrived, the lieutenant broke camp for fear he should 


suffer some disaster.x 16. As soon as I am informed about Ped te 
W pita Cacvar woe W Sat he heared Het, be Fats ue Recor 


oof Som h b Q J sw OC yg} ‘aaa he meat on 


| eae 
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the interview with ® Ariovistus, I shall send a portion of my 
army to occupy his lands. 


1. ‘sent ... ahead’; verb phrases represented in Latin by a 
single verb are often separated in this way in English. 2. ‘arrive 
at.’ 3. ‘soldiers.’ 4. Here is an opportunity to fill in the lin- 
guistic “‘ blank check.” Cf. 12. 5. Do not use cum: never permit 
a prepositional phrase in Latin to modify a noun; write ‘ Ariovis- 
tus ’ in the gen. here; see 99, n. 1. 


LESSON XXV 
CLAUSES OF TIME (ConrtTINUED) 


133. When, referring to a single past occurrence, is translated 
by ubi, or less frequently by ut with the perfect indicative. 


When the Helvetii were informed, they sent envoys, ubi Helvétii 
certidrés facti sunt, légatds mittunt. 


134. When, referring to present, future, or past time, is trans- 
lated by cum, the most frequent and the most important of 
the time particles. 

a. Cum, when, referring to present or future time, is joined 
with the indicative. 


Most of them, when they are overwhelmed by debt, attach themselves 
to the nobles in serfdom, plérique, cum aere aliénd premuntur, sésé 
in servititem dicant ndbilibus; when I have any hope, I shall inform 
you, cum in spem véner6, vos certidrés faciam. 


b. Cum, when, referring to past time, is joined with the indic- 
ative to indicate the point of time at which the event narrated 
or described by the main clause occurred; with the subjunctive 
to emphasize the circumstances accompanying this event. 
These two kinds of cum clauses may be called, respectively, 
determinative cum clauses and descriptive cum clauses of situation. 
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When Caesar came into Gaul, the Haedui were the leaders, cum 
Caesar in Galliam vénit, principés erant Haedui; when Ariovistus 
had seen them in camp, he shouted, quos cum in castris Ariovistus con- 
spéxisset, conclamavit. 


r. In past time it is often optional with the writer whether 
he shall emphasize point of time or accompanying circum- 
stances. The Latin author often takes the attendant circum- 
stance idea where the English appears to think only of time. 

2. In clauses emphasizing the point of time of the action of 
the main verb, when is accurately defined by the old English 
expression what time (as in, what time I am afraid, I will trust 
in thee). In Latin also cum may be replaced by qué tempore, 
the exact equivalent of the more ancient English form. 


REMARK. Cum + past indicative : cum + past subjunctive : : 
ablative of time : ablative of attendant circumstance (cf. 128, 
REMARK: see also 59, I and 34, f). 


135. Occasionally, both in English and in Latin, the leading 
idea is incorporated in the time clause, while the logically sub- 
ordinate idea is expressed in the principal clause. Cum is here 
joined with the perfect or historical present indicative, and the 
construction is known as cum inversum. This is a mere trick 
of style to secure vividness of description. Thus, when the 
rear of the column was scarcely clear of the defenses, the Gauls 
deliver their attack becomes, scarcely was the rear of the column 
clear of the defenses, when the Gauls deliver their attack, vix agmen 
novissimum extra mutnitidnés pr6cesserat, cum Galli com- 
mittunt proelium. 


136. Whenever, or when in the sense of whenever, as often as, 
every time that, referring to repeated recurrence of an act, is 
translated into Latin by cum, ut, ubi, or simul atque (ac) 
joined with the indicative. The tense to be employed stands in 
fixed relation to the tense of the principal clause: thus, present 
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indicative in principal clause, perfect indicative in dependent 
clause; imperfect indicative in principal clause, pluperfect 
indicative in dependent clause; future indicative in principal 
clause, future perfect indicative in dependent clause. 


Whenever our cavalry came out into open country, he would send his 
charioteers out from the woods, cum equitatus noster sé in agros éiécerat, 
essedarios ex silvis émittébat. 


137. Since, as a temporal particle referring to a definite past 
event, is usually to be translated by ex e6 tempore qué, often 
condensed to ex quod tempore, with the perfect indicative: 
sometimes postquam is used. 


Since the bridge began to be constructed, they had gone away, ex 
e6 tempore qué pons institul coeptus est, excesserant. 
138. VOCABULARY 


again, rursus (emphasizes the | memory, memoria, -ae, f. 
repetition of the act); iterum|overtake, cdnsequor, -i, -seci- 


(a second time). tus. 
beginning, initium, -i, 7. resolve,” institud, -ere, -ui, -itum. 
continue,} permaneo, -ére, | Sea, mare, maris, 7. 

-mansi, -mansum. terror, terror, -6ris, ™. 


Synonyms. 1. remain, stay. 2. determine. 


139. 1. When Caesar was compelled to start into Italy, he 
feared that the beginning of a new war would be made by the 
chiefs of the Gauls before he could again reach his army. 

2. When he heard everything, he resolved te_return at once; 
and he also sent messengers ahead to Labienus to instruct him 
to do his best not to lose the hostages.Me3. Labienus, mean- 
while, when he had persuaded the state of the Haedui to con- 
tinue in their allegiance, waited until Caesar returned. 4. When 
I first saw the sea, I wanted to cross it. 5. The Roman army 
happened ' to come into Gaul at the very time when the Hel- 
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vetii were getting ready to go forth from home. 6. Not within 
the memory ? of men has it happened that the Haedui did not 
give grain to a Roman army when the commander demanded it. 
7. When he saw me before* him in the camp, he immediately 
said to me: ‘‘ Why have you come here?” XS. When the 
Roman army had arrived at the Rhine, the soldiers feared to 
cross into Germany; for the Germans were of such great size 
of body that our men shunned them with the utmost dread.4 


g. Scarcely had he crossed the mountains, when the mes- 
sengers that Labienus had sent to find him overtook him. 
Sao. He feared the enemy would attack his column from 
ambush; for since the messengers had reached him he had not 
seen a single ® Gaul. 11. This is the battle-custom ° of all the 
tribes of Gaul. Whenever the enemy approach their ambush 
they at once send out’ their cavalry to throw the ranks into 
confusion. 32. Many things have happened since I saw you. 

13. Whenever Caesar takes the field against a Gallic tribe he 
demands of his allies that they furnish him with grain. 
—.14. Since Caesar has been in command of the army in Gaul 
no attack has been made upon the allies of the Roman people. 

15. No sooner ® had the army crossed the river than® the 
enemy charged them fiercely 3. As often as Caesar sees me 

he asks me to come to him in® camp; but I am afraid he will 
detain me as a hostage. \ 


1. 96: translate, ‘it happened that the R. army,’ etc. 2. ‘ with- 
in the memory ’; express by a case construction. 3. apud. 4. What 
is ‘dread’? Rely on an English synonym to help you. 5. 49, 0. 
6. When in English a noun (in this instance ‘ battle’) modifies 
another noun adjectively, it is expressed in Latin by a genitive; say 
“custom of battle.’ 7. ‘send out’; make a compound verb to 
express this. 8. ‘scarcely had... when,’ etc.; 135. 9. Watch 
the case with this preposition. 
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LESSON XXVI 


CLAUSES OF CAUSE AND CONCESSION. ADVERSATIVE 
CLAUSES 


140. Causal clauses are introduced in English by because, 
since, inasmuch as, seeing that, in view of the fact that, etc. They 
are translated into Latin by clauses introduced by cum, quod, 
quoniam. 

a. Cum causal is joined with the subjunctive. Cause and 
time are often inseparably connected, and the least idea of cause 
is sufficient to throw into the subjunctive a clause that might 
naturally seem to refer to time alone. Since they could not 
defend themselves, they sent envoys to Caesar, cum sé défendere 
non possent, légatés ad Caesarem mittunt. This may also be 
expressed when they could not defend themselves, etc., but the 
motive rather than the time of the main clause is the leading 
idea. 

b. Quod causal is joined with the indicative, unless the writer 
or speaker wishes to indicate that the cause is not stated on 
his own belief or claim, but on another’s authority, or from 
another’s point of view; in other words, unless the writer or 
speaker wishes to indicate that he is quoting another. In the 
latter case it is joined with the subjunctive. 


This had happened because they despised the legion, id acciderat 
quod legidnem déspiciébant; he blames them because (as he claims) 
he is not assisted by them, eds accisat quod ab iis non sublevétur; 
the Haedui came to complain because (as they said) the Harudes 
were ravaging their lands, veniébant Haedui questum quod Haridés 
finés edrum popularentur. 


1. Quod is frequently strengthened by a preceding propterea, 
for this reason, with no apparent change of force. 
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The Belgians are the bravest because they are farthest from civiliza- 
tion, fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 4 culti longissimé absunt. 


c. Quoniam expresses a real cause, known generally, or at 
least known to the person addressed. 


Since I cannot save myself, I will look out for your lives, quoniam mé 
servare nOn possum, vestrae vitae préspiciam. 


Remark. No rule can be given to determine which of these con- 
junctions one should employ in stating a real cause. When ideas of 
time and cause are combined, cum must be used: a cause stated as 
a claim, or on another’s authority or from another’s viewpoint, must 
be rendered by quod with the subjunctive. The least common causal 
conjunction is quoniam. 

d. Cause may also be expressed by a subjunctive clause 
introduced by a relative pronoun, especially when emphasis is 
to be thrown upon the antecedent of the relative as responsible 
for the act, rather than upon the act itself. 


Caesar does him a wrong, since he is diminishing his revenues, 
Caesar iniiriam facit, qui vectigalia déteridéra faciat. 


141. Concessive and adversative clauses. 

a. Concessive clauses, which grant something for the sake 
of argument, are introduced in English by granting that, granted 
that, conceding that, though, although. In Latin such clauses are 
expressed by the simple subjunctive, or by a clause with quamvis 
and the subjunctive (the negative is né). 


Granted that Pompey is esteemed above all men, anteponatur 
omnibus Pompéius; conceding that there are men who hate Carbo, 
quamvis sint hominés qui Carbénem dderint. 


b. Adversative or obstructive clauses, which give a fact in 
spite of which something else (the principal clause) is true, are 
introduced in English by although, though, even though, even if, 
in spite of the fact that. In Latin they are introduced by etsi 
(occasionally tametsi), quamquam, and cum. Etsi and tam- 
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etsi are conditional in their application, expressing although 
as even if. They introduce statements of fact and are regu- 
larly joined with the indicative. Cum and quamquam pre- 
sent objective obstacles and are joined respectively with the 
subjunctive and with the indicative. The principal clause is 
often introduced by a formal still, yet, nevertheless, tamen. 
The negative is non. 


Although in such a situation this plan is not to be criticized, still it 
resulted badly, quod cénsilium etsi in eius modi cast reprehendendum 
non est, tamen incommodé accidit; though Cicero himself was in 
very feeble health, ipse Cicerd cum tenuissima valétidine esset. 


a. The concessive and adversative or obstructive ideas may 
also be expressed by a subjunctive clause introduced by the 
relative pronoun when the emphasis is thrown upon the person- 
ality of the antecedent. 


Though even before this he had been ill-disposed toward us, he was 
much more incensed, ille, qui iam ante inimic6 animé in nds fuisset, 
mult6 gravius exarsit. a 


142. 


fail,! déficid, -ere, -féci, -fectum, 
w. acc. of person (with special 
reference to insufficiency). 

fail,? désum, deesse, déful, -futt- 
rus, w. dat. of person (with special 
reference to failure in duty), 

fight, pugna, -ae, f. 


VOCABULARY 


lead away,’ dédticé, -ere, -duxi, 
-ductum (with special reference 
to bringing men from one place 
to another). 

plan,® (arrangement), ratié, -6nis, 
He 


power,® vis, vis, f.; p/., strength, 


gratitude, gratia, -ae, f.; pl.,|  virés, -ium. 
thanks. revolt, défectié, -dnis, f. 
kingdom,’ régnum, -i, 7. rise,’ orior, -iri, ortus. 
Tptoms 


express thanks, thank, gratias agere, w. dat. ind. obj. of the person 


and pro w. abl. of the thing 


feel (or show) gratitude, gratiam referre 
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Synonyms. 1. revolt from, w. 4 and abl. 2. be wanting. 3. royal 
power. 4. bring, lead, lead down. _ 5. order of arrangement; condition, 
terms. 6. force, violence. 7. begin (inér.), spring up. 


143. 1. Since you are constructing a wall and a moat 
along! the river, the enemy will not be able to get across. 
2. Caesar placed Labienus in command of the cavalry, because 
he had never failed him in any emergency. 3. Strength was 
failing the soldiers because they had fought fiercely from dawn 
to sunset. + 4. The Helvetii were eager for revolution because 
they were being hard pressed by their neighbors. 5. The sol- 
diers expressed their* thanks to the general because he had 
permitted them to remain in camp that day.‘ 6. The enemy 
seem to have fled for this reason, because they feared that an 
attack would be made at night on their fortifications and they 
would not be able to hold them. 7. The revolt arose among * 
the irregular troops, because they were being led away into 
another province. »8. The army refused to advance farther 
because their supplies had failed them. 9. The kingdom of the 
Belgae is by far the strongest of * all these regions, because it is 
farthest away from the province.* to. The cavalry suffered a 
great disaster, because in their enthusiasm ° for a fight they had 
advanced too far into the neighboring forest. 11. You have 
done me this great wrong because you persuaded me to fight 
for the supremacy of this region. 


a. Though I have the greatest confidence in you personally,’ 
I demand that you bring cavalry only to the interview, because 
I certainly do not trust the Roman infantry, and-T will not 
come on any other condition.* 13. Though the Gauls could 
not be compelled by force to retire out of the province, still they 
were at last persuaded to give hostages to the Romans so that 
they would not revolt. “14. Though I am dismissing the hos- 
tages for your sake, Diviciacus, I am afraid your people will 
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revolt. xs. Although the route has been well reconnoitered, 
I am nevertheless sending scouts in advance, that the enemy 
may not attack us from ambush. Y16. Although J have never 
found a man like Caesar, many Romans do not trust him. 


I. secundum w. acc. 2. ‘get across’; condense the phrase into 
its real meaning. 3. Omit; 88. 4. The idea is that of source, 
‘from among’; hence 4 w. abl. 5. ex w. abl.; the force is really 
selective, ‘out of all these regions.’ 6. Abl. of cause. 7. Express 
by a pronoun. 8. An attendant circumstance: hence abl. 9. Ex- 
presses the purpose for which the hostages were given. 


LESSON XXVII 
THE PARTICIPLE AS THE EQUIVALENT OF A CLAUSE 


144. Participles, both in English and in Latin, may be re- 
garded as brief and concise equivalents of relative clauses and 
of subordinate clauses of various kinds, and they are freely 
substituted for such clauses. Thus @ routed army is an army 
which has been routed; surrounded, they cut their way out is equiva- 
lent to though they had been surrounded, they cut their way out; 
this said, he went away is merely a brief way of saying after he 
had said this, he went away or after this had been said, he went 
away. 


145. Observe carefully the following sentences : 

a. The Haedut, being weakened by losses, sent envoys. 

b. The Haedui being weakened by losses (inflicted by some 
one other than Caesar), Caesar attacked them. 

c. The Haedui being weakened by losses (inflicted by Caesar 
himself), Caesar’s opportunity had come. 

d. The arrival of the Haedui being known, Caesar resolved to 


fight. 
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In a the participle agrees directly with a word in the main 
structure of the sentence; that is, being weakened agrees with 
Haedui, which is the subject of the sentence. 

In 6 the participle agrees with a noun which is represented in 

the main structure of the sentence by a pronoun. That is, 
being weakened agrees with Haedui, which is represented in the 
principal clause of the sentence by them, the direct object. 
This makes possible the reconstruction of the sentence into 
Caesar attacked the Haedui weakened by losses, and the elimina- 
tion of the pronoun. 
In c and d the participle agrees with a noun which not only 
has no syntactical connection with the main structure of the 
sentence, but which is not represented in the principal clause 
in any way whatever. Both the agreement and the reference 
of the participles being weakened and being known are absolutely 
restricted to their own clauses, and the construction is the 
one known in English as the nominative independent. The 
sentences may, however, be reconstructed as follows: now that 
the Haedui had been weakened by losses (inflicted by Caesar him- 
self), Caesar’s opportunity had come, which is equivalent to now 
that he had weakened the Haedui, Caesar had his opportunity; and 
now that he had learned of the arrival of the Haedui, Caesar re- 
solved to fight. In these the concise participial expressions have 
been expanded into their real equivalents, true causal-temporal 
clauses (140, a), the subjects of which, whether logical (c) or 
actual (d), are identical with the logical or actual subjects of the 
principal clauses. 

In translating such sentences into Latin, the participle must 
be made to agree like any other adjective with the noun to which 
it refers, as in a and in b, and the sentences must always be 
reconstructed, as above, to eliminate the pronoun. If, however, 
as inc and d, the noun and participle are entirely independent 
of the main structure of the sentence, then both the participle 
and the noun (or pronoun) with which it agrees stand in the 
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ablative case, and the construction is known as the ablative 
absolute. 
These sentences will thus appear in Latin as follows : 
a. Haedui, calamitatibus fracti, legatos misérunt. 
b. Haeduds calamitatibus fractos Caesar aggressus est. 
c. Haeduis calamitatibus fractis, Caesari facultas data est. 
d. Cégnits Haeduérum adventi, Caesar pugnare constituit. 


ReMARK. The best type of passive ablative absolute constructions 
may be determined as follows: Turn the ablative absolute into an 
active cum clause with the pluperfect subjunctive. Then if the sub- 
ject, real or logical, of the cum clause is identical with that of 
the principal clause, the ablative absolute construction is exactly 
correct. 

This law has, however, no reference to active qblative absolute con- 
structions, as can be seen in he was not able to take this, though few 
defended it, id paucis défendentibus expugnare non potuit. 


146. The use of participles as equivalents of clauses is much 
more extensive in Latin than in English. Any English de- 
pendent clause of time, cause, concession, manner, or attendant 
circumstance, or the ‘if’ clause of any conditional sentence, 
may be expressed in Latin by a participle, in agreement or in 
the ablative absolute, as the circumstances may require. 


147. In English the participle being is used very freely in the 
nominative independent construction (145, c); as in his army 
being cowardly, he was compelled to retire. In Latin, however, 
the present participle of the verb fo be, esse, passed out of use 
(except in the compound forms abséns and praeséns, which 
survived as the adjectives equivalent to the English absent and 
present) ; hence the Latin forms for such expressions as involve 
being in the nominative independent show only a noun and its 
predicate adjective or a noun and its predicate appositive. 

Caesar being alive (i.e., while C. was living or in the lifetime of C.), 
Caesare vivo; Pompey and Crassus being consuls (i.e., in the consulship 
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of P. and C.), Pompéié et Crass6 consulibus; Caesar being absent 
(i.e., in the absence of C.), Caesare absente. 


148. The tense of a Latin participle depends wholly on its 
time relation to the principal verb. Thus, in the sentences 
he retreated fighting, he retreats fighting, and he will retreat 
fighting, the same participle is used in each instance, for the 
action of the participle is represented as going on at the same 
time as the action of the principal verb. That is, the action of 
the participle is present in relation to the absolute time of the 
principal verb, whatever that may be, and these sentences will 
respectively appear in Latin thus: pedem rettulit pugnans, 
pedem refert pugnans, and pedem referet pugnans. 

a. In translating an English dependent clause by an ablative 
absolute, if it should be found that the participle to be employed 
is past in reference to the time of the main verb, it is clear that 
the construction of the clause must be changed to the passive, 
since the Latin possesses no past active participle. Thus, to 
employ a participial construction in the sentence when he had 
delivered this speech, he departed, we must view it as when this 
speech had been delivered, he departed, which is then easily rendered 
into hac 6ratidne habita, discessit. 


149. VOCABULARY 


and not, neque (nec); néve (be-| besides, praeterea. 
fore vowels) ; neu (before conso-| especially,’ praesertim (introduces 
nants); the last two used chiefly| and emphasizes clauses, particu- 
to connect a neg. dependent| larly causal clauses). 
clause (mainly cf purpose) with | rout, pell6, -ere, pepuli, pulsum. 
another dependent clause in the 
same construction. 


Synonym. 1. particularly. 


150. Every sentence of this exercise must contain, in its Latin 
form, at least one participial construction. 
t. When he had carried the town and slain many of the 
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enemy, he ordered the rest to march immediately home and 
never ! to return into the provinceso% After the loss of their 
leader and many besides, the Gauls fled routed and conquered. 

\ 3) He came in three days from his fortified camp to the moun- 
“tains, no one hindering him or delaying his march. “Alter 
the envoys had been summoned before him, the Roman general 
spoke as follows.2. 5. He pitched camp near the river and tried 
to finish his defensive works* before the scouts of the enemy 
found him. —6. The scout reached. camp that very night, . 
avoiding the ambuscades* of the enemy. 7; Though a 
small garrison defended the town, the troops of the enemy 
could not carry it. 8. He will certainly execute Dumunorix, 
if he should be captured. 9. From these same moun- 
tains and forests a certain general in the consulship of 
Pompeius and Crassus had fled with the loss of a large part of 
his baggage. Xo. The Roman army under the command .of 
Caesar ® accomplished great things in Gaul. 11. Dumnorix 
being an enemy of the Romans, Caesar could have no great 
confidence in the Haeduan cavalry which he * commanded. 

“¥2. The enemy, who had suffered great disasters in the war, sent 
envoys to Caesar to beg him for peace. 13. Though the enemy 7 
attacked the camp of Caesar fiercely, they accomplished 
nothing, so valiantly did the soldiers defend themselves and 
their commander. 4. For three days the soldiers retreated 
through the forests, defending themselves all of this time 
against the charges of ‘the savages. 15: Though he captured 
the largest town of the enemy, he found very little plunder, 
since the Gauls had set fire to the houses..=t6. When he had 
received all the hostages, Caesar set out into the lands of the 
Remi. 


1. ‘and not ever.’ 2. ‘as. follows’ = ‘thus.’ 3. ‘ defensive 
works’ — what are they? 4. Find a synonym. 5. ‘ Caesar being 
the commander.’ 6. J.e., Dumnorix; make this clear by using the 
proper pronoun. 7. This sentence will require considerable re- 
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arrangement. The main verb is ‘ defend’: ‘ accomplished ’ should 
stand in a result clause with ‘ enemy ’ as subject, and the ‘ though ’ 
clause should be expressed by an ablative absolute. 


LESSON XXVIII 


THE PARTICIPLE AS THE EQUIVALENT OF A CLAUSE 
(CONTINUED) 


151. Treatment of English active participles. 

If, in an English participial expression, the present participle 
active or passive is employed, care must be taken before at- 
tempting to translate into Latin to determine the time of the 
participle relative to the time of the main verb, since English 
usage is very lax in this regard and the English present par- 
ticiple is very commonly used to express time that is really past. 
Thus, in the sentence he retired fighting, the participle is a true 
present; but in raising the flag, they charged, the raising of the 
signal flag necessarily preceded the charge, and the participle 
really expresses a past act. Again, in Caesar, being wounded, 
retreated, the participle is also past, since the wounding preceded 
the retreat. Furthermore, while in English the emphasis of a 
present passive participle rests upon the state or condition 
resulting from an act (in the preceding example, the condition 
of being incapacitated by the wound), the Latin is compelled 
to throw the emphasis upon the performance of the act from 
which the condition has resulted (here the inflicting of the 
wound, a past event), because there is in Latin no passive 
participle of continued action or state in present time. The 
English past active participle has likewise no counterpart in 
Latin. Thus the lack of a present passive participle and of a 
past active participle in Latin forces the recasting of English 
clauses containing these participles into passive participial ex- 
pressions in past time, in order that we may be able to employ in 
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the Latin version that participial construction required by Latin 
usage, which will generally prove to be the ablative absolute. 

Cotta is slain fighting, Cotta interficitur pugnans; raising a shout, 
the soldiers rushed to arms, clamore sublat6, ad arma milités con- 
currérunt; this fact being known, all the troops leave, hac ré cognita, 
omnés copiae discédunt; having discovered some little boats, they found 
safety, lintribus inventis, salitem repperérunt. 


a. If the English past active participle in such a construc- 
. tion is from a verb whose Latin equivalent is deponent, the 
necessity for the ablative absolute is obviated, because the per- 
fect participle of a deponent is generally used actively. 


Having encouraged the soldiers, he began battle, cohortatus milités, 
proelium commisit. 


152. Frequently in English two clauses, codrdinate in form 
and joined by and, denote acts one of which necessarily follows 
the other in the order of time or thought. In such cases the 
clause coming first in logical succession should generally be 
translated into Latin in participial form. The Latin, singularly 
sensitive to order of time or thought, sees no codrdination what- 
ever in such clauses. 


They discarded their javelins and fought hand to hand with swords, 
réiectis pilis, comminus gladiis pugnatum est. 

a. This principle may be extended to two verbs expressing 
successive acts affecting the same direct object. 


These they surround and kill, eds circumventés interficiunt. 


153. VOCABULARY 


afterward, postea. far off from, procul 4, w. abl. 

cut off! (2m sense of barring from), | inflict, dé, dare, dedi, datum. 
interclud6, -ere, -clisi, -cliisum, | space,* spatium, -i, 7. 
w. dir. obj. and abl. of thing or | work,‘ opus, -eris, n. (of the effort 
a and abl. of place. put forth or its result). 

far off,” procul. wound, vulner6, I. 
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IpiIom 


take flight, take to flight, sé fugae mandare (lit., to intrust one’s self 
to flight) 


Synonyms. 1. debar. 2. afar, at a distance, from afar. 3. distance, 
extent (both of space and time). 4. task. 


154. Every sentence of this exercise must contain, in its 
Latin form, at least one participial construction. 

1. At length, having inflicted and received many wounds, 
the enemy took flight and did not halt until they had crossed 
the riveryg2. Raising a shout afar off, the enemy charged 
fiercely upén our line; but at length, repulsed, they were thrown 
_ into confusion and fled, with many of their number severely 
wounded. 3. Hurling their javelins at our advancing men, the 
Gauls threw our ranks into confusion, especially since they held 
the commanding positions. —q. Caesar, having pursued the 
fleeing troops of the enemy many miles, returned into camp 
toward sunset. (5) Accordingly, after conferring with the 
leaders of the irregular troops, he started with two companies 
and climbed the hill. -6. He afterwards surrounded a thousand 
Gauls in the forest and put them to death. 7. The small garri, 
son which defends the town, having undertaken the task with 
great enthusiasm, will keep the enemy from carrying the de- 
fenses. .8. Having perceived the enemy in ambush, he led his 
army to Geneva by another and longer route. (9; He perceived 
the Gauls in the forest and at once attacked them. _ 10. Labienus 
received a large army from Caesar and marched rapidly through 
the mountains to attack Vesontio. 11. The Haedui were 
alarmed by the talk of their neighbors and feared. to give the 
Romans grain, lest all the Gauls should attack them. _x2. Caesar, 
having delayed a few days on account of the wounds of the 
soldiers, pursued the retreating! enemy with all his troops. 
13. After? reporting Caesar’s victory to Labienus and exhorting 
him not to fear that the Gauls would be able, by seizing the 


th ae = 
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crops of his allies, to cut him off from supplies, the messenger 
at once returned to Genevap&14. Caesar’s army, after making 
a forced march, carried the enemy’s camp, pursued them a long 
distance, and killed a great number of them. 15. The Gauls, 
being induced by the talk of the traders to make war on the 
Romans and not to stand firm? in their allegiance, were 
defeated with the loss of a large portion of their army. 

~16. Caesar, being informed of the revolt of the Gauls, set out 
from Ocelum and led his army by forced marches among * 
the Remi. 


I. cédentés. 2. Use acum clause. 3. permaned. 4. in w. acc. 


LESSON XXIX 
THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 


155. Acomplete conditional sentence consists of two clauses: 
an @f clause, called the protasis or conditional clause, and a con- 
clusion clause, called the apodosis or conclusional clause. 


156. The protasis is introduced in Latin by si, 7f. 
a. A negative protasis is introduced by si non, if . . . not, 
or by nisi, z7f . . . not, unless, except. 


1. Nisi negatives the entire protasis. Unless aid be sent me, I 
cannot hold out, nisi subsidium mihi submittétur, sustinére non 
potero. 

2. Sino6n negatives a single word. Jf you think it not fair, why do 
you demand? si non aequum existimas, cir postulas ? 

——~~3. Si nén introduces a negative protasis when the apodosis is em- 
phasized by at, certé, tamen, af least, still, nevertheless, yet, or by any 
combination of these words. If present danger is not to be feared, 
starvation at least is, si nén praeséns periculum, at certé famés est 
timenda. 
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4. Nisi introduces a negative protasis when the apodosis also is 
negative. He could not stop the fortifying unless he was willing to fight, 
munitidnés prohibére n6n poterat, nisi décertare vellet. 

5. For si non or nisi, si minus is sometimes used, especially if the 
verb of the protasis is omitted altogether, as in the formula if not, 
or if the protasis is much condensed. Storm the fort and break down 
the bridge; if you can’t, ravage the land, castellum expugnate pontemque 
interscindite; si minus potueritis, agro6s populamini. 

REMARK. Si nén and nisi are often used with no perceptible dif- 
ference in meaning. 


b. An affirmative protasis in contrast to another protasis 
preceding is introduced by sin, but if. We have two fully 
expressed conditional sentences set off one against the other 
in opposition. 

If you will make peace with us, we will go; but if you persist in pros- 
ecuting the war, remember, si pacem nobiscum faciés, ibimus; sin 
bell6 persequi persevérabis, reminiscere. © 

c. An alternative protasis is introduced by sive (also written 
seu), or if, often repeated, sive . . . sive (seu... seu), if 

; « OF Uf, whether... = Of. 

In such sentences the single conclusional clause holds true 
in both the cases represented in the protases. 


If trunks of trees, or if boats are sent drifting down, their force will 
be lessened, si arborum trunci, sive navés erunt missae, earum rérum 
vis minuétur; the thing is easy, whether you stay or go (if you stay or 
if you go), facilis rés est, seu manébitis, seu proficiscémini. 

I. Sive ... sive also expresses an alternation, in the conditional 
sphere, between two nouns or any two like parts of speech. Whether 
by accident or design, sive cast, sive consilis. 

ESV P Eee SIUC ceSl en mnSitl, 2. Vel aueus Vels aut 2... allt. 


157. Classification of conditional sentences. 
Conditional sentences may be classified both in English and 
in Latin according to the time in which their action lies. There 
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are two main classes: Present and Past Conditions and Future 
Conditions. 


ReMArK. Present and Past Conditions are classified together 
because present and past time constitute the realm of fact: there are 
no facts in future time, as its developments are necessarily unknown. 


I. Present and Past Conditions are further classified as 
follows : 

a. Simple Conditions, or neutral conditions, which contain 
no implication of the falsity of the supposition. Thus, if you 
and the army are (were) in good health, it is (was) well contains 
no hint that you and the army are (were) mot in good 
health. 

b. Contrary to Fact Conditions, in which it is implied by 
the form of expression that the supposition is false. Jf our 
commander were here, we should be in no danger: here the very 
form of expression implies (whether truly or falsely is im- 
material) that the commander is not present and that we are 
now in danger. The condition clearly lies in present time. So 
also consider if our commander had been present, we should not 
have been in danger: here it is evidently implied that on some 
past occasion the commander was not present and that we were - 
then in danger. ‘The condition clearly lies in past time. 

II. Future Conditions are further classified as follows: 

a. More Vivid, in which the supposed future case is distinctly 
and vividly stated, the apodosis expressing what will be the 
logical result. Jf the troops come, the siege will be raised. 
(Note the apparent present tense characteristic of the Eng- 
lish apodosis of this class, though the reference is clearly to 
the future.) 

b. Less Vivid, in which the supposed future case is stated, not 
distinctly and vividly, but as remotely possible; the apodosis 
expressing what would be the result in the case supposed. Jf the 
troops should come, the siege would be ratsed. 
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158. Forms of the conditional sentence in Latin. 
English conditions of the various classes are to be trans- 


lated into Latin in accordance with the following table: 


Mode and Tense Usage in the Latin Conditiona) Sentence 


Simple. Any required present or past tense of the 


2 indicative in both protasis and apodosis. Any 
ae imperative or hortatory form may stand in the 
as ° 

a apodosis. 

= 8 | Contrary Present time. Imperfect subjunctive in 
Z Ss) to both protasis and apodosis. 

(4 

Ay 


Fact. Past time. Pluperfect subjunctive in 
both protasis and apodosis. 

More Vivid. Future indicative in both protasis and 
apodosis: but if the action of the protasis must be 
completed before the action of the apodosis can 
occur, the future perfect indicative stands in the 
protasis. Any form denoting or implying future 
time may stand in the apodosis of a future condi- 
tion; as the imperative, either periphrastic form, 
and verbs of necessity, possibility, and the like. 

Less Vivid. Present subjunctive in both protasis 
and apodosis: but if the action of the protasis 
must be completed before the action of the apodosis 
can occur, the perfect subjunctive stands in the 
protasis. The apodosis variations noted for the 
more vivid condition may also occur in the less 

{| vivid. 


FUTURE 
CONDITIONS 


Examples 


4 Simple Conditions 


Tas ‘f you and the army_are (were) in good health, it is (was) well, 


si ti exercitusque valétis (valuistis), bene est (fuit); 7f you wish, 
come with us, si vultis, nébiscum venite. 
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Contrary to Fact Conditions 


PRESENT TIME. If our commander were here, we would be in no danger, 
si imperator noster adesset, in periculd ndn essémus. 

Past time. If our commander had been present, we would not have 
been in danger, si imperator noster adfuisset, in periculd non 
fuissémus. 


Future Conditions 


More Vivip. If the troops come, the siege will be raised, si copiae 
venient, obsidid dimittétur; if J capture the deserters, I will hold 
them, si perfugas comprehenderdé, eds retinébd (they must be 
caught before they can be imprisoned. The Latin is very exact 
in its tense usage; the English, correspondingly careless); if J see 
the enemy, I intend to pursue them, si hostés vidébd, eds perseci- 
turus sum; if J see the enemy, I shall be able to overtake them, si 
hostés vidébd, eds cénsequi poteré. ; 

Less Vivip. Jf the troops should come, the siege would be raised, si 
cOpiae veniant, obsidid dimittatur; if J should capture the deserters, | 
I would hold them, si perfugas comprehenderim, eds retineam. 


~ 


Bennett’s Classification of Conditional Sentences 


The classification of conditional sentences given in 157-158 is 
that of Allen and Greenough, and is here adopted because 
identical with Goodwin’s classification of conditional sentences 
in Greek. It is considered very advantageous to the student 
that he shall have the same class of sentences in the two ancient 
languages presented in the same way in each. Many teachers, 
however, prefer and have adopted the classification of Bennett, 
and for such B 157 and B 158 have been prepared. Those, 
therefore, who prefer these paragraphs will omit 157 and 158. 

B 157. The basis of classification in this system is the reality 
of the supposed case, and the time element does not enter as 
a consideration into the main divisions. There are three 
main classes or types : 
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First Type. Nothing is implied as to the reality of the supposed 
case, and the condition may lie either in present, past, or future 
‘time. Thus, if you and the army are (were) in good health, if 

. ts (was) well contains no implication of the state of health ot 

. the persons spoken of, and especially no implication that 
they are (or were) not in good health. So, if the troops 
come, the siege will be raised contains no hint as to whether 
or not the troops will come. 

Second Type. The supposed case is represented as contingent. 
Here of necessity the condition lies in future time. The 
apodosis expresses what would be the result in the contin- 
gency indicated by the protasis; as in if the troops should 
come, the siege would be raised. 

_ Third Type. The supposed case is represented as contrary to fact 
The time of conditions of this type may be either present 
or past. Thus, in the sentences if our commander were here, 
we should be in no danger and if our commander had been 
present, we should have been in no danger, the language clearly 
implies (whether truly or falsely is immaterial) that the com- 
mander is not or was not present on the occasion alluded to. 


B 158. Forms of the conditional sentences in Latin. 


First Type. Any tense of the indicative demanded by the 
sense may be used in both protasis and apodosis. Any im- 
perative or hortatory form, either periphrastic form, and verbs 
of necessity, possibility, and the like may stand in the apodosis 
when the sense demands it. 

Second Type. The present subjunctive regularly stands in 
both protasis and apodosis; but if the action of the protasis 
must be completed before the action of the apodosis can 
occur, the perfect subjunctive stands in the protasis. 

Third Type. The subjunctive regularly stands in both protasis 
and apodosis, the imperfect referring to present time, and the 


pluperfect referring to past time. 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN—9Q 
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Examples. The student should take the examples given under 
158 and refer each to its appropriate type. 


159. VOCABULARY 
endure, perfer6, -ferre,  -tuli, | fortune,’ fortina, -ae, f. 
-latum. short,’ brevis, -e. 
enter,! ined, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itum.| wing (of army), cornu, -is, 1. 
extend,” pertined, -ére, -ui, -ten-| (/it., horn). 
tum (— to, ad w. acc.). yield,® céd6, -ere, cessi, cessum. 
IpIoms 


conduct one’s self,® sé gerere 
form a plan, cénsilium inire (lit., eter a plan) 
on the right wing, 4 dextr6é corni 


Synonyms. 1. begin, enter upon, form (a plan or course of action). 
2. pertain, reach, tend. 3. lot, luck. 4. brief. 5. retreat. 6. behave. 


160.1 1. If the troops on the right wing are standing firm, 
all is well. 2. In the same manner he drew up the left wing of 
the battle line; for unless cavalry is stationed on both wings, 
there is no protection to the flanks of the entire army. 3. If 
the general forms any plan about the route, we shall start at 
dawn with the entire column.~/4) If a bridge did not reach to 
the lands of the Helvetii, we should be unable? to cross the 
river without boats. (5) If our battle line had been drawn up 
at a greater distance * from the mountains, the enemy would 
have had much less confidence in their commanding position. 

(6) If the lot of the Sequani were not harder than (that) of the 
rest, they would not have come here to complain of? it to 
Caesar. uy If the enemy should delay for a brief space, until 
Caesar returns, we would defeat them easily ; but if they should 
attack us now, we would be in very great dangerNxy/8) If you 
can endure any fortune, whether favorable or adverse, you are a 
brave man. 9. If you are coming to see me to-morrow, I shall 
stay at home to wait for you. 1o. Unless you behave differently 
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from what I have seen, I shall be compelled to dismiss you. 
11. If you have weapons enough, send me a few. 2) If you do 
not at once seize the top of the mountain, you will be compelled 
to retire. 13. If your line shall extend to the river bank, the 
river itself will defend you on that wing. 14. If you finish the 
work of the fortifications before the enemy makes an attack 
upon you, you can hold out a long time, for you have enough 
provisions for the army. 15. I shall not join battle with the 
enemy unless the commander arrives to-morrow. 16. If you 
will not retreat, fight; for if you fight with me, I can whip you. 

1. The sentences involving negative conditions in this exercise 


may well be omitted with second-year students. 2. ‘not be able.’ 
GADDIS 3457. a> dé. 


LESSON XXX 
THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE (ContINuepD) 


161. Mixed conditions. 

The protasis and the apodosis may lie in different times of 
the same class, or even in different classes; but each clause 
conforms strictly to the laws of its own time and class. The 
condition is then called a mixed condition. 

If our commander had lived, we should now be free, si imperator 
noster superfuisset, liberi nunc essémus; if I am not mistaken, he 
will make a night attack on you, nisi fallor, vés noctai aggrediétur. 


162. Conditional clauses of comparison, or clauses of im- 
aginative comparison. 

Clauses akin to conditions are those introduced by as 7f, just 
as if, and called conditional clauses of comparison. They are 
introduced in Latin by velut si, ac si, quam si, and have the 
verb in the subjunctive, its tense being determined by the law 
of sequence of tenses and not by the apparent class of the 
condition. 
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They dreaded (dread) the cruelty of Ariovistus, though he was (ts) 
absent, gust as if he were present before them, absentis Ariovisti cru- 
délitatem, velut si céram adesset (adsit), horrébant (horrent). 


163. The protasis of any condition may be: 
a. Implied, either by the context or in some special word. 


Otherwise (implying if this had not been so) the Carnutes would not 
have adopted the plan, neque aliter Carnités cénsilium cépissent. 


b. Expressed by a participle, either (1) in agreement with 
a noun or pronoun in the main structure of the sentence, or 
(2) in the ablative absolute. 


1. Punishment must overtake him if condemned, damnatum poenam 
sequi oportébat; 2. They will not be able to defend themselves if they 
give up thew arms, sé défendere, traditis armis, nén poterunt. 


c. When a negative protasis is expressed by a participle or 
by an ablative absolute, the participle is preceded by nisi. 


He had forbidden the lieutenants to leave unless the camp was forti- 
fied, légatds discédere nisi minitis castris vetuerat. 


Remark. Similar implied and condensed protases occur in Eng- 
lish, the condensed form usually being a participial phrase or a verbal 
introduced by unless, except, without having, without being, etc.; but 
it is not these alone that may be thus expressed in Latin. 


164. 
departure, discessus, -ts, 7. 
hasten,! contendd, -ere, -ndi, 
-ntum (fo act quickly after 
starting); matard, I (to start 
promptly). 


obtain ? (a request), impetré, I. 


Synonyms. 1. hurry. 
dispose, distribute. 


2. gain a 


VOCABULARY 


station® (troops), dispénéd, -ere, 
-posui, -positum (with special 
reference to tactical distribution) ; 
collocé, I (with special reference 
to locating a tactical unit, such 
as a cohort or a legion). 


point, gain a request. 3. arrange, 
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165. Though many of the sentences in this exercise seem 
perfectly regular, each one should be written to illustrate some 
one of the peculiarities explained in this lesson. Usually the 
peculiarity is obvious, but think carefully over each sentence. 

1. Are the troops on the right wing standing firm? If not, I 
will send two companies to their assistance. 2. I was com- 
pelled for many reasons to delay in the lands of the Remi. 
Otherwise I should have arrived here ten days ago. 3. If called 
to arms, we shall rally ! to the standards as quickly as possible. 
4. Did the messenger come to see me? If not, I shall not speak 
with him. If you have not well fortified your camp, the 
enemy will certainly take it by storm. 6. I never allow men to 
seek rest from their labors without having stationed sentries. 
7) If Ariovistus had defeated Caesar, the Germans would to-day 
be powerful in Rome itself. 8. If not already routed by La- 
bienus, the Helvetii will soon arrive at this very hill to attack 
our one legion stationed far from the rest. 9. The enemy, if 
they have been informed of Caesar’s departure, will hasten to 
attack * his winter camp. 10. Caesar hastened to Vesontio 
with all his troops and arrived there in three days. But for 
this, the enemy would have captured all the grain there col- 
lected. 11. Unless Caesar be immediately informed of the 
Gauls’ departure, he cannot overtake them. 12. You always 
advance bravely to the attack, just as if you surpassed the 
enemy in number. 13. They did their best to finish the work, 
just as if Caesar himself had been in command of them that day. 
14. I shall attack Ariovistus fiercely, just as if the Germans 
were no braver than the Gauls. /15) I had forbidden the lieu- 
tenant to engage ® the enemy if hé were not in a commanding 
position. (63 The commander will never return home to Rome 
if he does not conquer the Gauls. 

1. What does ‘rally’ really mean? 2. ‘in the city Rome itself.’ 
3. 85, III, a. 4. Watch this phrase; analyze carefully and find a syno- 
nym. 5. Translate the meaning; do not be perplexed by mere form. 
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LESSON XXXI 
SPECIAL IDIOMS IN VERB CONSTRUCTION 


166. Command and prohibition. 

a. A command is expressed in Latin by the imperative mode. 
//Any command may, as in English, be accompanied by ta, vos, 
or the vocative of a noun. 

Leap down, fellow soldiers, désilite, commilitonés. 


1. A command, in Latin as in English, is often put in the 
softened form of a request. The verb indicating the command 
(or request) is then in the subjunctive depending on the impera- 
tive of curd, facid, vided, either alone or joined with ut (89), or 
on vol6é or velim. These expressions are equivalent to see that 
you do, take care to do, I want you to do, I should like you to do 
the thing requested. 


See that you be a man, cira ut vir sis. 


\. 6. The imperative cannot, in prose Latin, express a pro- - 
hibition (negative command). Prohibitions in the second per- 
son are generally expressed by ndli (pl., ndlite, imperative of 
nold) with infinitive, by cavé (cavété, imperative of caved, 
be on guard or beware) followed by né and the subjunctive, or 
by a subjunctive joined with né and depending on a verb of 
requesting. (This last is a virtual, not a formal prohibition.) 

Do not blunder, ndli committere (lit., do not wish to blunder); see 


that you do not go, cavé né eas; I beg you not to pass too severe a sen- 
tence, obsecro té né quid gravius statuas. 


167. Intention and likelihood. 
_ Such expressions as intend to, propose to, about to, going to, 
‘likely to, etc., are translated into Latin by the forms of the ac- 
tive periphrastic conjugation. 


What they were going to carry with them (or intended to carry), quod 
sécum portattri erant. 
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168. Obligation and necessity. 

Such expressions as am to, deserve to, have to, must, ought to, 
should (expressing duty), etc., are frequently translated into 
Latin by the forms of the passive periphrastic conjugation. 
These forms are always passive, and active English sentences 
of this kind must be recast into passive form in order to admit 
of being rendered by the periphrastic conjugation. The person 
on whom the obligation rests stands in the dative. This use of 
the dative is called the Dative of Agent. 


Caesar had to do everything, Caesari omnia erant agenda (lit., 
everything was to be done by Caesar). 


a. The passive periphrastic of an intransitive verb is im- 
personal. 


He decided that he must hurry, matirandum sibi cénsuit (lit., that 
haste-must-be-made by him). 

b. In the expression ought to, if the emphasis is on the sense of 
duty one feels or should feel toward a superior or to a principle, 
débeo with the infinitive is used. If moral or social obligation 
in general is expressed, existing whether felt or not, the im- 
personal oportet is used with the accusative and infinitive. 


They fought fiercely, as brave men ought to have fought, pugnatum 
acriter est, ut 4 viris fortibus pugnari débuit; they were able to decide 
for themselves what ought to be done, quid fieri oportéret ipsi sibi prae- 
scribere poterant. 


c. Expressions depending on the verbs of duty, débeo and 
oportet, which involve the English perfect infinitive, employ 
the present infinitive in Latin, and the verb of duty or obliga- 
tion is put in the perfect tense. 

So that their lands ought not to have been laid waste, ita ut agri vas- 
tari non débuerint. 

Remark. This idiom corresponds exactly to the incorrect English, 
often heard, I had ought to go for I ought to have gone. 


‘a 
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169. VOCABULARY 
call, appello, I. owe, ought, débe6, -ére, -ui, -itum, 
consume,? cénsim6, -ere,-stimpsi,| w. pres. inf. 
-siumptum. provide,> provided, -ére, -vidi, 
go forth,’ excédd, -ere, -cessi,| -visum; w. acc. and dat.; when 
-cessum. intr., w. dat. of ref.; in verb 
one must,‘ oportet, -ére, -uit, —,| construction, w. clause of pur- 
impers., w. acc. and pres. inf.| pose. 


Synonyms. 1. name. 2. destroy, use up. 3. depart, go out, leave 
(intr.). 4. one ought, it is necessary. 5. see that, see to, take care to. 


170. 1. You ought not to have left the enemy’s cavalry an 
approach to the camp. ~2. You should never call yourself 
brave, nor boast of your achievements in war. 3. You must 
always construct a moat in front of the camp wall, even though 
your camp be pitched in a forest where there are many trees 
for an attacking force to fill this moat up with. (4)Not only 
must you attack the camp to-day, but afterward you must 
also march against those chiefs who have fled far off into the 
mountains. 5. The army is going to march out of camp with 
a great pack train? and much baggage. 6. I intend to provide 
at once a supply of grain for my army, so as not-to delay its 
departure against the Germans. 7. By right of war I propose ® 
to seize the government of these provinces. 8. The reason for 
his departure was that * he proposed himself to march into these 
regions, sending all the cavalry quickly ahead. 9. I am going 
to leave to the enemy not even a single sword to fight with. 
x1oJ If I have to hasten into Gaul, give me three days to prepare. 
11. If I’ve got to go, ’m going to go not only with plenty of 
supplies but with a pack train. 


Y12,) Do not fortify your camp with a wall only, for fear ® that 
the enemy will find some approach to it. 13. Do not proceed 
too far for fear your baggage will be lost. 14. Do not demand 
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more than you ought, and I am not afraid that you will not 
obtain your request. 15. You ought not to delay until all the 
crops of your allies are destroyed: attack the advancing 
enemy at once. “a5. Don’t try to leave us here alone in the 
midst of the enemy, for we’re not going to stay: we’re going 
to follow you. 


1. Arrange to form a relative clause of purpose. 2. Devise a 
phrase for this: a pack train, of course, consists of horses or mules 
carrying packs. 3. ‘I propose’; what is the real meaning ?P 
Apmiquodeu sds t@s ha 5s) 122500), 2s 
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LESSON XXXII 
SPECIAL IDIOMS IN VERB CONSTRUCTION (ContINvED) 


171. Permission. 

Expressions of permission, you may, it is allowed, it 1s per- 
mitted, etc., are regularly translated by the impersonal verb 
licet with the dative of the person to whom the permission is 
given and the infinitive of the act permitted. The person 
granting the permission is expressed by per with the accusative. 
The noun permission, so frequent in English, is not used in 
Latin: thus, to ask permission is to ask that it be permitted; to 
grant permission is either to permit (patior) or to grant that one 
may ; such a phrase as you have my permission is rendered 1% ts 
permitted to you through me. 

They asked permission to call a council, petiérunt ut sibi concilium 
indicere licéret; if you should permit, si patiaris or si per té liceat. 


172. Ability. 
Expressions of ability, am able, can, are translated by possum 
with the infinitive. 


Nor, crowded as they were, could they avoid the spears, neque téla 
conferti vitare poterant. 
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a. When possum is modified by nén, the word order is always 
infinitive, negative, possum. 


The ships could not ride except in deep water, navés nisi-in alto 
constitui nén poterant. 


b. After the modal auxiliary verbs licet and possum, the in- 
finitive usage conforms to 168, c. 


Here one might have seen a sudden reversal of fortune, hic subitam 
commiutationem fortinae vidére licuit. 


c. If one of the modal auxiliaries is the apodosis verb of a 
past contrary to fact condition (158), it regularly stands in the 
perfect indicative in accordance with the above idiom. 


Had he so desired, he could have escaped, si ita voluisset, perfugere 
potuit. 


173. Need. 

Expressions of need, I need, there is need, are translated into 
Latin by the verb phrase opus est. The person who needs 
stands in the dative of reference. If the thing needed can be 
represented by a neuter pronoun, it stands as the subject of est 
(or sunt if plural), opus remaining unchanged in case and num- 
ber. If the thing needed is a noun, it stands in the ablative of 
specification. A verbal noun or a brief phrase indicating an act 
needed is usually expressed by the ablative of the perfect 
participle. That for which a thing is needed is expressed by 
ad with the accusative. 


If he needed anything, he would have come, si quid ipsi opus esset, 
vénisset; whatever was needed for the siege, quaaecumque ad oppugna- 
tidnem opus sunt; what need have I of citizenship? quid mihi civitate 
opus est? if anything needed to be done, si quid facté opus esset. 


a. When a need or necessity is indicated in English by a 
clause governing a verb construction, it is expressed in Latin by 
necesse est with an accusative or dative of the person and the 
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infinitive. 


“J5) 


Such clauses are often indicated in English by the 


adverb necessarily or by some equivalent word or phrase. 


Victory necessarily consists in the death of brave men, fortium 
morte necess2 est constare victoriam; we need not hurry to Gergovia, 
non necesse est nobis Gergoviam contendere. = 


174. 


act, ago, -ere, égi, actum. 

also! quoque (adds a count or 
detail). 

consult,? cdnsul6, -ere, -ui, 
-sultum (absol.; w. acc. of pers., 
to ask advice; w. dat. of pers., 
to consult his interest, to take 
thought for). 

the day before (adv.), pridié. 


VOCABULARY 


necessarily, necessarié; often ex- 
pressed by necesse est. 

need, opus, indecl. 

there is need, opus est; necesse 
est. 

it is permitted,’ licet, -ére, -uit 
(licitum est). 

visit,° aded, -ire, -ivi (-ii), -itum, 
takes acc. w. or without ad. 


IpIom 
ask permission to, rogare ut liceat, w. dat. of pers. and inf. 


2. deliberate, take counsel. 3. it is necessary, 


Fe ZOO: 


Ta) GOO. 
4. it is allowed, one may. 


Synonyms. 
one needs. 


175. 1. What do you need from me to-day? I need to be 
informed at once of your plans. 2. We need men and weapons 
for the siege immediately. 3. May we break camp and start 
for Ocelum to-day? 4. Yes; you might have started yester- 
day if you had been ready. 5. If you had sent forward scouts 
and had seized the top of the mountain, you could have defeated 
the enemy easily. 6. You will certainly be able to see the sea 
from the top of the hill. 7. Alarmed by the surrender of their 
friends, they necessarily retired across the river for fear! that 
they too would be unable to resist us. 8. They had been able 
to build in three days this great bridge, which they had needed 
for the safety of their forces. 9. You may take what you need 
and as much as you need. to. You might have seen your 
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friend here, if you had arrived two hours ago. 11. You seem 
able to show courage whenever there is need. 12. Your army 
needs action, not deliberation. 13. If you should be allowed 
to go to Rome to-morrow, what would you do there? 14. You 
can send him a letter by one of these messengers if there is 
need of haste. 15. You may dispose your troops as you please; 
but try to place them to the advantage of the republic. 


16. But start as soon as you can and march to the bank of 
the Rhine: pitch camp there in a suitable place and wait three 
days: then, starting at dawn every day, advance twenty miles 
from where you halted the day before. 


1. Né.. . nén is used if the verb of fear is negative, or if the 
negative in the dependent clause emphasizes a particular word. 


LESSON XXXIII 
CORRELATION 


176. Groups of words presenting the same idea in different 
relations are called correlatives. Thus the size or quantity 
idea may be presented interrogatively, how great? indefinitely, 
rather great; demonstratively, so great; relatively, as great as; 
and as a relative indefinite, However great. These ideas are 
expressed in Latin by words from the same root, varying in 
prefix and suffix. Thus the correlatives of the size idea, as 
presented above, are quantus? aliquantus; tantus; quantus ; 
quantuscumque. 


177. The clause following a demonstrative correlative, of 
whatever meaning, is introduced in English simply by as; in 
Latin it must be introduced by a relative word of kindred mean- 
ing. The Latin cannot say simply my house is as large as yours; 


CORRELATION I4I 


it must be thought of as my house is so-large, as-large-as yours, 
mea domus tanta est quanta tua; so also, that the enemy might 
be injured as much as the soldiers could injure (them), ut 
tantum hostibus nocérétur quantum milités efficere poterant. 

a. As or that following the same must be expressed in Latin 
by the relative pronoun. 


They did not exhibit the same energy as in fights on land, nin eddem 
studid, qué in pedestribus proeliis itébantur. 


6. Apparent correlative expressions involving as with an 
adjective or adverb and a verb of ability or possibility are really 
superlative expressions of the nature of 69, c. 


Having laid in supplies as quickly as he was able, ré fromentaria 
quam celerrimé potuit comparata. 


c. The demonstrative member of a demonstrative-relative 
correlation is sometimes not expressed. 


He pursued the enemy as far as the time of day permitted, secttus 
hostés quantum diéi tempus est passum (the full form would have 
been pursued so-far, as-far-as, tantum, quantum). 


178. A few of the more important groups of correlatives are here 
given in the same order as above: interrogative; indefinite; demon- 
strative; relative; relative indefinite. Other groups may readily be 
developed as need arises. 


Person: quis, who? aliquis, some one; hic, this one; qui, who; qui- 
cumque, whoever. 

Place where: ubi, where? alicubi, somewhere; ibi, there; ubi, where; 
ubicumque, whercver. 

Place’ whence: unde, whence? alicunde, from somewhere; inde, 
thence; unde, whence; undecumque, whencesoever. 

Place whither: qué, whither ? aliquo, somewhere; e6, htc, thither, 
hither; qué, whither; quécumque, whithersoever. 

Time: quandé, when? aliquandé, some time; nunc, iam, tum, now, 

then; quando, when; quanddcumque, whenever. 
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r70) VOCABULARY 


-ormer, superior, -ius; prior,|so long (time), tam did. 
prius. so much (adv.), tantum. 

repair, reficid, -ere, -féci, -fectum. | so often, totiéns. 

so! (adv.), tam (w. adj. and adv.|such (kind), talis, -e; also eius 
only); sic (w. verbs only);| modi (cf. 106). 


ita (w. verbs, adj., adv.). the . . . the (w. comp.), quanto 
so far, tantum. .., tantd; ed... qud (abla- 
so great, tantus, -a, -um. tives of degree of difference). 
Ipioms 


be displeased at, graviter ferre (always of a thing or act as obj., never 
a person) 

intend,? in animé esse, w. a dat. of ref. of the person and the inf. 

recover from, sé recipere ex, w. abl. 


Synonyms. 1. thus. 2. have the intention, have in mind, propose. 


180. 1. The plan of battle of the Gauls is the same as that 
of the Belgians. It is this: they stand firm in the same position 
until the enemy advance; then they rush out and charge them 
as fiercely as they can. 2. This place is as unfavorable for a 
battle as any place that I have ever seen. 3. Our commander 
is such a man as all commanders ought to be. 4. The more 
fiercely the enemy attacked us, the more bravely our troops 
resisted, until at last they drove them away with ranks in con- 
fusion. 5. This small band which he had sent forward ad- 
vanced as far as the forces of the enemy had gone, and then 
encamped. 6. As long as the enemy fought, so long our soldiers 
had no rest from their labors. 7. The more displeased he be- 
came! at what the enemy were doing, the less he was able to 
stop them. 8. As often as any company charged, so often it 
had to retire fighting. 9. I intend to attack the enemy as 
fiercely as I can. 1o. The Romans intended to march through 
the lands of the Cimbri, doing as much damage as they had 
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themselves done to the province. 11. As long as Caesar remains 
with the army, so long it has no fear. 12. A great disaster has 
befallen the enemy, such as they cannot recover from in many 
months. 13. These are the same wagons that we used in our 
former march against the Helvetii; the oftener you repair them, 
the less likely? are you to use them. 14. The more you thank me 
for what I have done, the less likely am I to do it for you again. 
15. I advise you to march with as much speed as you can; 
for the faster you go, the better * it will please me. 16. Either 
go by the same route as before or by some shorter one. 


1. Express by the tense employed in the idiom. 2. 167. 
3. Magis. 


LESSON XXXIV 
THE ENGLISH VERBAL IN -ING 


181. English expressions involving the use of the verbal in 
-ing are, in general, translated into Latin, in the oblique cases, 
by the gerund or by the gerundive participle. 

a. The verbal in -img is rarely used in the nominative or as a 
simple objective. When it is so used, it must be rendered into 
Latin by a present infinitive. Reading is useful is the same as 
to read is useful; so, I like reading is equivalent to I like to read. 


182. The gerund and the gerundive as equivalents of the 
verbal in -ing. : 

a. If the verbal is not syntactically connected with a noun, 
it is represented by the gerund. 


I will take a day for deliberating, diem ad déliberandum simam. 
b. If the verbal governs an object, the gerund is sometimes 
used governing an object; but most frequently the object noun 


itself assumes the case relation of the verbal, and the gerundive 
participle stands in agreement with this noun. 
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More ready for facing danger, ad pericula subeunda paratiorés 
(lit., more ready for dangers to-be-faced). 


c. There is no difference in meaning between the gerund and 
the gerundive constructions, and they are generally interchange- 
able; but no gerund governed by a preposition can itself govern 
a noun: in this case a gerundive must be used instead. Thus 
we translate he devoted himself to writing by sé contulit ad scriben- 
dum, a gerund; but he devoted himself to writing verse must be 
expressed by sé contulit ad versiis scribendés, a gerundive; ad 
scribendum versiis would be barbarous. 

d. The gerundive when used with the genitive of the personal 
pronouns admits no distinction of gender or number. (Cf. 85, 
III, 6, r and example.) 


183. Case relations of the verbal. 

a. When the verbal in English stands in a phrase modifying 
a noun or completing the meaning of an adjective, it is expressed 
in Latin by the genitive of the gerund or gerundive. 


A chance of standing (i.e., a chance to stand), cénsistendi potestas; 
fond of fighting (or of warfare), cupidi bellandi. 


b. When the verbal indicates a purpose or motive, introduced 
by for, for the purpose of, for the sake of, etc., one of the purpose 
constructions of the gerund or gerundive is employed (85, III, 
a, b). 


For the carrying out of these plans Orgetorix is chosen, ad eas rés 
conficiendas Orgetorix déligitur. 


c. When the verbal (or an infinitive) in English depends on 
a verb of tendency or on an adjective of fitness or preparation, 
it is expressed in Latin by ad with the accusative of the gerund 
or gerundive. 


Which tend to weaken the character, quae ad efféminandés animés 
pertinent; in a place suitable for drawing up a line, locé ad aciem 
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instruendam idéneé (cf. 17, and note the difference when the adjective 
of fitness governs a single noun without a verbal). 


_d. When the verbal expresses cause, manner, means, etc., 
the ablative of the gerund or gerundive is used in the Latin, 
either alone or with the appropriate preposition. 


Busy reaping, in metendd occupati; by passing along weapons and 
by carrying turf, télis subministrandis et caespitibus comportandis. 


1. The same clause or phrase in English may sometimes be 
translated into Latin either by the ablative of the gerund or 
gerundive or by the ablative absolute. If the emphasis of 
thought rests on the act, use the gerund or gerundive; if the 
emphasis rests on the time or circumstances of the act, use the 
ablative absolute. 

e. The English infinitive governed by a noun is expressed in 
Latin by the gerund or gerundive (usually in the genitive), 
especially if in English the verbal in -img may replace the in- 
finitive. 


An opportunity to fight (i.e., an opportunity of fighting), pugnandi 
potestas. © 


184. VOCABULARY 
attend to,! administré, I. opportunity,’ facultas, -tatis, f. 
busy,? occupatus, -a, -um, w. in| power,’ potestas, -tatis, /. 

and abl. surrender, déd6, -ere, -didi, 
but (in sense of except), nisi. -ditum; trad6, -ere, -didi, -di- 
magistrate, magistratus, -us, m. tum; always tr.; the intr. Eng. 
necessary (adj.), necessarius, -a,| use requires a reflexive pron. ob- 

-um, w. dat. of pers.; ad and acc.| ject in Latin. 

of thing or act. tower, turris, -is, f. 

IpiIoms 


give opportunity, facultatem dare or potestatem facere, w. dat. of 
pers. and gen. of thing or act 
present an appearance,° speciem praestare 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN — Io 
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Synonyms. 1. administer, carry out (orders). 2. engaged in, occupied 
in. 3. chance (in sense of opportunity), permission. The two Latin words 
are practically interchangeable. 4. give up. 5. give an impression, make a 
show. 


185. 1. Caesar had given the necessary orders,! but his 
men had no opportunity to carry them out. 2. The soldiers 
had no chance to make a stand on the wall, for the enemy were 
hurling a swarm of javelins over it. 3. The enemy had built 
an earthwork for the purpose of protecting? themselves from 
the attacks of our men. 4. In a place suitable by nature for 
drawing up a line of battle, they at last halted and resisted 
bravely as long as they could. 5. They gave the impression of 
fighting by carrying weapons to whatever part of the line they 
were ordered and by leading the wounded out of the fight. 
6. By moving forward * a tower against * the wall, they enabled 
us to take the city much more quickly than any one supposed 
possible. 7. We have reported to you our achievements for the 
purpose of comparing ourselves with those other auxiliaries who 
do nothing else ® but make a show of fighting. 8. We are fond 
of surpassing our allies in fighting. 9. The soldiers were busy 
building fortifications when the enemy attacked them sharply. 
10. Daily drawing up his line of battle in front of their camp, 
he gave them the chance to fight. 11. All this * tends to make 
the minds of men savage. 12. By feeding your pack animals 
well, you can render them capable’ of the greatest labor. 
13. The place is most unfavorable for pitching a camp, for it is 
at the edge of a swamp which affords us no chance of obtaining 
provisions from the region behind us. 14. The enemy tried to 
drive us from our intrenchments * by collecting trees with 
which to fill up the moat and by hurling javelins over the wall. 
15. By finding a place suitable for pitching camp, the scouts will 
enable us to obtain a whole night’s® rest, which we need greatly. 
16. By marching all day and the greater” part of the night, the 
men were greatly exhausted; but nevertheless this forced 
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march compelled the magistrates to surrender the town to us 
at once. 


1. ‘had ordered the necessary things’: when in English a noun 
phrase is used with verbal force, the verb whose idea the noun ex- 
presses is usually employed in Latin. 2. ‘defending.’ 3. Make a 
compound verb out of the two ideas ‘move’ and ‘forward.’ 4. ad. 
5. ‘no other thing’ or ‘nothing other.’ 6. Plural. 7. Cf. 106, 
example. 8. Find a synonym. g. Say ‘a rest of a whole night’; 
see 106. to. Superlative in Latin. 


LESSON XXXV 
TREATMENT OF THE ENGLISH INFINITIVE 


186. The chief uses of the infinitive in English are: 

a. To complete the meaning of another verb; the comple- 
mentary infinitive. 

b. As the subject or object of another verb. 


In both these uses it is translated by the infinitive in Latin. 


a. He hastened to set out from the city, ab urbe proficisci matiravit; 
b. it is better to suffer than to be killed, praestat pati quam interfici; 
I wish to go, ire volé. 


187. Subject of the infinitive. 

Contrary to English usage, the infinitive in Latin takes a 
subject freely, and this subject stands in the accusative case. 
The infinitive with subject accusative, as well as the simple 
infinitive, may stand in Latin as the subject or object of a verb 
or as an appositive. 


For the Germans to grow accustomed to cross the Rhine was danger- 
ous, he perceived, to the Roman people, Germanos consuéscere Rhénum 
transire populé Roman6 periculésum vidébat; fe orders Crassus 
to set out, Crassum proficisci iubet; it seemed best to send Procillus, 
commodissimum visum est Procillum mittere. 
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a. ‘A neuter adjective may agree with an infinitive in Latin, 
or with an infinitive and its subject. Cf. 187, first and third 
examples. 

b. The nearest approach the English makes to a subject of 
the infinitive is in such expressions as for him to do this is an 
advantage to us, where him is really the subject of to do and the 
whole infinitive phrase introduced by for is the logical subject 
of is; and also where a noun or pronoun is associated with an 
object infinitive, asin I order you to go. Cf. 187, first and second 
examples. 

c. In narrative Latin the present infinitive with subject 
nominative is sometimes used to express continued or repeated 
action in past time, as a substitute for the imperfect indicative, 
to secure swiftness and vividness of style. This construction is 
called the historical infinitive. 


Day after day the Haedui kept putting off, diem ex dié ducere Haedui. 


188. a. Many of the verbs which in English take an object 
infinitive are construed with a subjunctive clause in Latin 
(cf. 89). 

b. Verbs which in English in the active voice take an 
object infinitive with a noun as its subject (cf. 187, 6) take in . 
the passive voice a personal construction in which the noun 
becomes the subject of the passive verb and the infinitive is 
retained; as in he ordered the man to charge and the men were 
ordered to charge. Similarly, many verbs in Latin which in 
the active voice govern an infinitive with subject accusative 
admit the personal construction in the passive. 


He ordered the soldiers to attack, milités impetum facere iussit, and 
the soldiers were ordered to attack, milités impetum facere iussi sunt. 


1. This construction is even extended to admit a neuter 
pronoun as a sort of secondary object. 


They do what they were ordered, quod iussi sunt, faciunt. 


TREATMENT OF THE ENGLISH INFINITIVE I49 


189. a. The English infinitive with adjectives of emotion, 
glad to, sorry to, etc., is rendered by the indicative, and the 
adjective may remain, or may become an adverb. Prose Latin 
avoids an infinitive depending on an adjective. 


They are delighted to leave, laeti discédunt; men are glad to believe 
what they desire, libenter hominés id quod volunt crédunt. 


b. The English infinitive with such adjectives as easy, good, 
pleasant, strange, and their contraries is rendered in Latin by 
the supine in -a limiting the adjective. 


It is very easy to do, perfacile facta est; the best thing to do (or to be 
done), optimum facti. 


c. For the English infinitive governed by a noun, see 183, e. 
For the English infinitive with a word of tendency or fitness, 
Ee ARR pee 


i190. The English representative subject. 

It, which introduces so many clauses in English with the 
verbs be, seem, and impersonal expressions with adjectives and 
passives, and to which the real subject stands in predicate ap- 
position as an infinitive or clause, has no equivalent whatever in 
Latin. The infinitive or clause there stands as the actual sub- 
ject of the verb. 


It is dangerous to cross (i.e., to cross is dangerous), periculésum est 
transire; it furthered their plans that the Nervii had long ago made 
these entanglements as good as a wall, adiuvabat edrum consilium quod 
Nervii antiquitus effécerant ut instar mari hae saepés essent. 


Remark. The real subject in both languages is, of course, the 
infinitive or the explanatory clause. This may readily be determined 
in the English by putting the sentence in the form of a question, 
and then answering it. Thus in the examples above, the answer to 
what is dangerous ? is to cross, which is evidently the subject of is: 
and the answer to what furthered their plans ? is that the Nervi had, 
etc., so that the quod clause is clearly the subject of adiuvabat. 
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191. The English infinitive, either ungoverned or in a phrase 
with for, following a comparative, expresses an act or state pre- 
vented by the circumstance stated in the comparative clause. It 
is therefore used to express a real result of a negative character, 
and the clause must be recast as a result clause before translat- 
ing. The comparative is often not expressed at all in the Latin. 


A calm settled too great (for them) to stir out of the spot, tanta malacia 
exstitit, ut sé ex locd movére non possent. 


REMARK. Probably no Latin result clause would be thus trans- 
lated into English by any student, nor is it advisable to do so. 


192. VOCABULARY 


believe, créd6, -ere, -didi, -ditum, 
w. dat. of pers. and acc. of thing 
believed. 

dangerous, periculésus, -a, -um. 

difficult,! difficilis, -e. 

easy, facilis, -e. 


glad,? laetus, -a, -um. 
gladly,’ libenter. 


| plunder, populor, I, dep. 


show,! 
-ntum. 


ostend6o, -ere, -ndi, 


unwilling,® invitus, -a, -um. 


IpIom 


against my (your, his) will, mé (té, ed) invité (ab/. absol.) 


Synonyms. 1. hard. 


reveal. 


2. willing. 


5. reluctant, reluctantly, unwillingly. 


3. freely, willingly. 4. make plain, 


Often an English adverb 


may be well expressed in Latin by an adjective of emotion in agreement with the 


subject of the verb. 


193. 1. 


I was unwilling to tell you this, but circumstances 
compel me to reveal everything. 
You must come to see! me often. 

to cross the Rhine and come into the province. 


2. I am glad to see you. 
3. It is easy for the Germans 
4. It was 


dangerous to Italy for the Gauls to assemble at 2? one place for 


the purpose of consulting with one another. 


5. To accomplish 


all this is a very easy thing to do; for the men will believe us, 


since all men are always glad to believe what they wish. 
am never reluctant to believe what I wish. 


6a 
7. To construct a 
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bridge over the Rhine is a very difficult thing to do on account 
of the breadth, swiftness, and depth of the river. 8. It hindered 
the plans of those who were eager for revolution that Labienus, 
as soon as he had been informed of the new war, had with the 
greatest hardship led back over the mountains the troops which 
Caesar had given him to take * home to the province. 9. The 
best thing to be done now is to retire with the loss of as few 
men as possible. 1o. Against my will the lieutenant joined 
battle, and the victory of the enemy is harder to bear for this 
reason. 11. The enemy suddenly collected an army, took the 
field against Caesar, joined battle, and retired to Ocelum, 
plundering on the way.* 12. Caesar ordered his men to hold 
the mountain even against the fiercest attacks of the enemy. 
.13. The soldiers were ordered to retire after the battle com- 
menced,’ so as to lead the enemy into an ambuscade. 14. To 
climb a very high mountain so swiftly, and there to attack an 
intrenched * enemy, is (a task) 7 of the severest labor. 15. To 
keep the enemy from attacking us before we are ready is the 
duty’ of the cavalry we have sent ahead. 16. For a man to 
believe everything he wishes is too dangerous to him to be often 
done.*® 
1. ‘come to see’ may be expressed literally or may be condensed 
itor Visiti 24 iniwadcc, a4, lead. we4. march. 5, “began. 
6. Find asynonym. 7. Cf. 105 and 106. 8. Do not overlook the 
idea of obligation involved: recast to introduce ought. 


LESSON XXXVI 
QUOTATION 


~__ 194. Quotation may be direct or indirect; Oratid récta or 
6ratid obliqua are the respective Latin terms. 

a. Direct quotations use the exact words of the original 
speaker. 
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“ Leap down, comrades,” said he, ‘‘ unless you wish to betray our 
eagle to the enemy,” “ Désilite,” inquit, ‘“commilitonés, nisi vultis 
aquilam hostibus prédere.”’ 


b. Indirect quotations in English, depending on active verbs 
of speech or thought, are introduced by the quotation particle 
that: within the quotation occur certain changes of tense and 
person in the verbs and such changes in its pronouns as are 
thereby rendered necessary. In brief quotations, however, that 
is often omitted. 


Caesar said (that) he would go with the tenth legion alone: Caesar’s 
actual words were, ‘‘I will go,” etc. 


1. If an indirect quotation in English depends on a passive 
verb, the construction may be personal or impersonal. The 
personal construction requires the dependent verb to be in the 
infinitive; the impersonal construction requires a clause with 
that. 


Personal: Caesar is said to have conquered. Impersonal: It is said 
that Caesar conquered. 


—— 195. Indirect quotation in Latin is wholly different. No 
equivalent for the quotation particle that exists in Latin; but in- 
direct quotations are expressed in accordance with the following 


Laws of Indirect Discourse 


In dependence on verbs and expressions of saying, knowing, 

thinking, perceiving : 
<i. The verbs of all assertions (affirmative or negative) in 

principal clauses become infinitive with subject accusative. 

2. The verbs of questions in principal clauses become sub- 
junctive. 

3. The verbs of commands and prohibitions in principal 
clauses become subjunctive. 


_- 4+ The verbs of all dependent clauses become subjunctive. 
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___-5. All subjunctives in indirect discourse obey the Law of 
Sequence of Tenses, and take sequence from the verb which 
introduces the quotation. 

6. In all changes involving finite modes only, between direct 
and indirect discourse, the stem of the changed verb forms 
never changes. 


Examples. In the following examples the sentence is given first 
in direct discourse, then in indirect discourse depending on a 
primary tense; the secondary tense and sequence are bracketed. In 
practice it should be noted that the English says, thinks is usually 
rendered in Latin by a perfect tense, and that the verb of saying 
introducing a direct quotation is regularly inquit, says he, said he, and 
not dicit or dixit, which are reserved for indirect quotation. The 
numbers attached to the examples refer to the divisions under 195. 
1. a. ‘I will come,” says (said) Caesar, ‘ Veniam,” inquit Caesar. 
b. Caesar says (said) that he will (would) come, Caesar dicit 
(dixit) sé ventirum esse. 
2. a. Caesar asks (asked): “What do you! wish?” Caesar rogat 
(rogavit): “Quid vis?” 
b. Caesar asks (asked) what he: wishes (wished), Caesar rogat 
(rogavit) quid ille velit (vellet). 
3. a. ‘ Remember,” says (said) Caesar, “‘ Reminiscere,” inquit 
Caesar. 
b. Caesar says (said) he must remember, Caesar dicit (dixit) ? 
reminiscatur (reminiscerétur). 
4. a. “ Labienus,”’ says (said) Caesar, “who has conquered the 
Gauls, has arrived,” ‘‘ Labiénus,” inquit Caesar, ‘“ qui Gallés vicit, 
pervénit.” 


1 Tt will be seen from the above examples that careful attention must be 
paid, both in English and in Latin, to the changes in the person of pronouns 
in passing from direct to indirect discourse. Thus ego and nés, meus 
and noster of the direct discourse regularly, in indirect discourse, become 
sé and suus respectively, while ti and vés become ille or, if not emphatic, is. 

2.In practice a very short imperative sentence would be rendered by 
imperat ut with subjunctive or by iubet with infinitive, and not as a 
quotation. 
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b. Caesar says (said) that Labienus, who has (had) conquered the 
Gauls, has (had) arrived, Caesar dicit (dixit) Labiénum, qui Gallos 
vicerit (vicisset), pervénisse. 


Remark. A relative clause explaining some fact or allusion, 
especially a geographical fact, and lying within a quotation, but 
not a part of the quoted words, regularly stands in the indicative. 
Caesar was informed that all the Belgians, which we said constituted 
the third division of Gaul, were conspiring, Caesar certior fiébat omnés 
Belgas, quam tertiam esse partem Galliae dixeramus, conitrare. 


196. a. The tense of the infinitive in an indirect quotation 
is to be determined by the time of the original statement. 
Thus if the original statement lies in present time, the present 
infinitive is used; if in past time or if the action is completed, 
the perfect infinitive is used; if in future time, the future in- 
finitive is used. 

1. In the rare instances where a future perfect must be repre- 
sented by an infinitive, it is to be expressed by fore followed by 
a subject clause with ut and the perfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 

b. The future infinitive active of a verb which has no supine 
_--stem, and the future infinitive passive of all verbs, are repre- 

sented by fore followed by a subject clause with ut and the 
present or imperfect subjunctive, according to the sequence. 


——-- 


He says that he will be willing, dicit fore ut velit; he said that many 
would be slain, dixit fore ut multi interficerentur. 


=. ©: When the verbs hope, promise, undertake refer to a future 
act, their Latin equivalents take the future infinitive with sub- 
ject expressed. 


Lentulus promises not to fail the state, Lentulus rei pablicae sé non 
défutirum pollicétur. 


197. In Latin, as in English, a personal and an impersonal 
construction are admitted in indirect discourse in dependence on 
the passive of certain verbs. In Latin those verbs which in 
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the active govern the infinitive with subject accusative usually 
admit the personal construction in the passive. The chief 
verbs admitting this construction are: iube6, command, order; 
veto, forbid; vided, see, passive seem; dicé, say; existimd, think ; 
iddicé, judge, in all persons; ferd, say, report; and tradé, report, 
circulate rumor, in third person only. In compound tenses and 
periphrastic forms, verbs of saying and thinking more com- 
monly take the impersonal construction. 

Personal construction: he charges him to check the Germans, who 
were said to have been called in, huic mandat Germ4nés, qui arcessiti 
dicébantur, prohibeat. Impersonal construction: one part, which 
it has been said that the Gauls hold, ina pars, quam Gallés obtinére 
dictum est. 


198. It is in indirect discourse especially that the somewhat 
uncertain and variable use of the direct and indirect reflexive 
is most frequently found (cf. 39, 6). The following example 
well illustrates the usage. 

As to Caesar’s declaring to him (Ariovistus) that he (Caesar) would 
not overlook the wrongs done to the Haedui, no one had ever fought with 
him (Ariovistus) without his (the opponent’s) destruction, quod sibi 
Caesar dénintiaret sé Haedu6érum initrias non negléctirum, némi- 
nem sécum sine sua pernicié contendisse. 

a. Ipse in oblique cases may stand alone for an emphatic 
reflexive. Ambiguity in reflexive usage may often be avoided 
by the judicious employment of ipse, especially where an original 
first person of the dratid recta is indicated. 

b. If there is a reflexive in the direct discourse, it must be 
represented by a reflexive in the direct. 


199: VOCABULARY 
ascertain,! comperi6, -ire, -i, -tum. | feel,? sentid, -ire, sénsi, sénsum. 
assure,” confirmé, I. guide, dux, ducis, m. 
bring word, déferé, -ferre, -tuli,|hope, spérd, I; w. dir. olj.; in 

-latum. verb constructions w. fut. inf. 
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know, scié, scire, scivi, scitum 


(most general term); intellego,* | 


-ere, -léxi, -léctum (know thor- 
oughly, know by reason); cég- 
nosco,°> -ere, -gn6vi, -gnitum 
(in perf. system, know by senses 
or by hearsay). 


make plain, déménstré, I; os- 
tendo, -ere, -ndi, -ntum. 

notice, animadverté, -ere, -ti, 
-sum. 


oath, iis iirandum, itris itrandi, 
neut. compound. 
pay, persolvo, -ere, -solvi, -solt- 
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promise, polliceor, -éri, -citus, 
w. dir. obj.; in verb constructions 
w. fut. inf. 


punishment,® supplicium, -i, 1. 

say, inquam, defective ; third sing. 
inquit (wsed to introduce direct 
quotations), said he. 

say not,’ nego, I (mot dicd w. neg.). 

take, sim6, -ere, simpsi, simp- 
tum. 


think, puté,’ I (most general term); 


arbitror, I, dep. (of deliberate 
decision); existimd, I (of reach- 
ing a conclusion); cdgitd, I (of 


tum, 


the act of thinking). 


IpIoms 


inflict punishment on,°® supplicium simere dé (— — for, pro) 

suffer punishment for, supplicium dare prd, poenas persolvere pro, 
or w. gen. of the crime 

the result will be that, futirum est ut, w. clause 


3. know (by 
5. find out, learn. 


Synonyms. 1. discover, find out. 2. assert, declare. 
sense and feeling), realize. 4. know well, understand. 
6. penalty. 7. deny. 8. consider, suppose. 9. punish. 


200. f The scout said to us that he knew the Germans would 
be called in for assistance by the Belgae. (2) I hope you will 
dismiss your forces and return home before I am compelled to 
attack you. %. The Remi promised to rescue from the hands of 
the enemy the scouts who had been captured. 4. I demand of 
you an oath that you will never again make war on me or on 
the Roman people. 5. I promise, and confirm it by oath, that 
we will at once choose a guide to lead you out of these forests 
back into the province. 6. Considius made it plain to him that 
he would never be able to find the road to the mountain which 
they could hardly see in the distance.! 7. I well know that you 


no ete eee | AA dAke 9 The Crt 
{ v 


+ ta 
Pep oa \ 


all feel that the best thing to Fits i to retreat to-day to the 
place you started from yesterday. noticed that you were 
doing nothing that ? the others were doing. s The scouts kept 
bringing word that the enemy were building a bridge over the 
great river which was not more than two miles from our camp, 
in order to lead their forces over it and storm our fortifications. 


to. I learn\by inquiry)* that the Germans have retained in camp 


as Captives the envoys we sent to them on a message of peace 4 
and have inflicted a severe punishment upon them. 11. You 
don’t suppose, do you,® that our men in winter quarters are 


struggling against ® a scarcity of grain? Ihave made diligent’ 


inquiry about them, and I think, from what I hear, that they 


have enough grain for the winter. F ‘YT knew that Ariovistus 
t he was so barbarous as 


was a savage man, but I never thoug 
to put to death the hostages given him by the Gallic tribes. 


13. I think the result of * this will be that Caesar will send ahead 
the cavalry to ravage the country of the Germans and to make 


them pay the penalty for their attacks on him. Oe hear you 
JI know 


that all you have told me is true; but not even He am I per- 
suaded to go from home. 16. Tell me you know I am your 


are going to Rome to-morrow to stay two weeks. 


friend. No! but I'll tell you this: that not even an oath 
could fee me oe you. ) ae / the 


€ 


£. °in the eanca a mages Baten 2. Not nihil, quod, which Pes 


Be nel gob OS aro Ber oe Oy “as 


would indicate that the others also were doing nothing: say ‘ noth--~ 


ing of these things which,’ etc. 3. ‘by inquiring.’ 4. ‘on a mes- 
sage of peace ’; form a simple prepositional phrase to fit the real mean- 
ing. 5. 62, b. 6. Use abl. alone or abl. with 4 or é; the phrase 
denotes the cause of the struggling. 7. Useadv., diligenter. 8. Be 
careful about this preposition; what is its force here? 9. The 
Romans had no word for ‘ week’ as a time unit. It is, however, a 
very easy thing to devise an expression that will accurately translate 
the idea here. How will you do it ? 


\ 
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LESSON XXXVII 
INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


201. Indirect questions in Latin include (1) the indirect quo- 
tation of a formal question; (2) subordinate statements imply- 
ing a question that might have given rise to all statements. 
The subject of indirect questions is thus much broader in Latin 
than in English: for in Latin, not only is the following an 
indirect question, he asked where Caesar was going, which is the 
quotation form of where is Caesar going? but this also, he told 
them where Caesar was going; because to give rise to the state- 
ment, the question where is Caesar going? is implied, though it 
may never have been asked. The verbs of all indirect ques- 
tion clauses are subjunctive by 195, 2; and the word that in- 
troduces them— pronoun, adjective, or adverb — is interroga- 
tive and not relative, as it is regarded in English. 


(1) (He asked) why they distrusted their own valor, (rogavit) cir 
dé sua virtite déspérarent; (2) he tells what his plan is, ostendit quid 
sui consili sit. 

a. Sometimes the same English expression may be translated 
indifferently by an indirect question or by a relative clause. 
The entire character of the clause and the nature of the word 
which introduces it depends in these cases wholly on the presence 
or absence of an expressed antecedent. Thus, find out what is 
going on among them may be expressed in Latin in two ways, 
either quae apud eds gerantur cégnéscite, where quae is an in- 
terrogative pronoun, or ea, quae apud eds geruntur, cognoscite, 
where quae is identified as a relative by the presence of an 
antecedent, ea. 

1. Even when the clause is relative, as in the second example, 
the verb is often subjunctive as a relative clause of character- 
istic or by attraction. 
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Remark. There are frequent exceptions to the law of sequence 
of tenses in indirect questions in Latin literature, but with these the 
student will not be called upon to deal in this book. The exercises 
are so constructed that he should observe the law of sequence strictly. 


202. Whether in indirect single questions is translated by 

VA num or -ne without essential difference; or by si if any idea of 
trial, effort, or expectation is involved. 

The problem is whether they want to lead away the soldiers, est con- 


silium velintne milités dédicere; they tried whether they could break 
through, si perrumpere possent cénati sunt. 


V4 203. Indirect double questions are introduced as are direct 
questions of the same type. 
Their old women determined by divination whether it was advantageous 
or not, matrés familiae vaticinatiénibus déclarabant utrum ex asi 
esset necne. (See 58, b.) 


204. Clauses depending on affirmative expressions of doubt 
are really indirect questions. They are introduced in English 
by whether or by an interrogative pronoun, and in Latin by 
an, num, utrum... an, -ne.. . an, etc., or by an interrog- 
ative pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 

Not even you doubt what the outcome of the war will be like, qualis 
éventus belli sit futirus, né vés quidem dubitatis; i is doubtful 
whether Ambiorix did not mass his troops on his own judgment, or was 
prevented, etc., iidicione Ambiorix cépias suas non condixerit, an 
prohibitus (sit) dubium est, etc. 


205. VOCABULARY 
ask, quaeré, -ere, quaesivi,|safe,? incolumis, -e (unharmed); 
-situm. titus, -a, -um (not exposed to 
difficulty, difficultas, -tatis, f. harm). 
diligence, diligentia, -ae, f. servitude,’ servitis, -titis, f. 
perpetual, perpetuus, -a, -um. test,4 experior, -iri, -pertus. 


Synonyms. t. inquire. 2. unharmed, uninjured. 3. slavery. 4. try 
if, try whether. 
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206. 1. I don’t understand what you’re complaining about.’ 
%2. I will make plain to you what I am directing you to do. 
3. I have now been busy for three hours fortifying the camp, and 
I can’t see what I’ve accomplished. x4. He inquired of Caesar 
whether he should send some? or whether all should go to the 
assistance of the camp. 51 shall certainly be informed before 
night what is delaying our forces. 6. When are you going to 
inform the envoys what requisition you will make upon their 
province? | 7: I shall try with the utmost diligence whether I 
can cut the enemy off from supplies. ~8,He inquired whether 
all his men had come back safe into caste making the sor- 
tie, which had been a task of great diffrculty. 9. Try whether 
you can capture the enemy’s camp to-night. ro. Do not ask 
me a single thing and I will tell you all you wish to know. 
11 Try if you can find out whether the Gauls will attack us 
to- -morrow(or whether they will wait until the rest of their forces 
arrive. 12, I have asked him what he is going to do, but 
he will4 tell me nothing. 13. Ascertain, if you can, what 
the enemy’s plans are. 14.*f cannot determine what is the 
best thing to do, whether to remain in camp and withstand 
their attack there, or to go out and fight them. 15. It is 
difficult to tell ® what is to be done. (16) Tell me, if you please, 
what your plan is, for I am in doubt what to do, to fight 
or to retreat. 


1. ‘what ... about,’ an adverbial accusative, quid. 2. ‘some’ 
is here equivalent to a noun: what does it really mean? 3. There 
is no adverb for ‘ to-night,’ such as hodié, to-day; but note the ele- 
ments of which hédié is composed, hée dié, and then make a phrase 
for ‘to-night.’ 4. What does ‘will’ signify here ? certainly not mere 
futurity, but rather the expression in brief form of an unwillingness 
to give the information requested. 5. This is a rather curious, 
though extremely common, use of ‘ tell’: what does it really mean ? 
The appropriate verb to use here will have no reference whatever to 
speech. 
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LESSON XXXVI, 
‘CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


207. The subject of conditional sentences in indirect dis- 
course will present no difficulties if such sentences be regarded 
as fixed forms subjected to a uniform external force — the verb 
of quotation — producing, of course, fixed results. That is, 
the same class of condition always appears in the same form in 
indirect discourse. 


208. Changes in form of conditional sentences in passing 
from direct to indirect discourse. 


a. Changes in protasis. 

All protasis verbs stand in the subjunctive in Latin in indirect 
discourse, obeying the law of sequence of tenses, except that 
the tenses of contrary to fact conditions can never become 
primary. 

b. Changes in apodosis. 

All apodosis verbs, except those of commands and prohi- 
bitions, will become infinitive forms, as follows: 

1. All indicatives become infinitives, the tense of which is 
determined by 196, a. §: 15" 

2. All active subjunctives become future infinitives or the 
substitute form, fore with ut and the subjunctive, except that 
in the past contrary to fact condition the apodosis is expressed 
by a compound infinitive formed by joining fuisse to the future 
participle of the verb; but if the verb has no supine stem, use 
futirum fuisse followed by ut and the imperfect subjunctive. 

3. All passive subjunctives become fore (futirum esse) fol- 
lowed by a clause with ut and the subjunctive; except that in 
the past contrary to fact condition futirum fuisse is substituted 


for fore. 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN—II 
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4. Apodosis verbs of command and prohibition become 
subjunctive. 

5. Since the introducing verb of indirect discourse is usually 
secondary rather than primary (dixit rather than dicit), the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are the tenses commonly 
met with. 

Examples 


Simple Conditions 


These men can find out if they inquire, hi, si quaerunt, reperire pos- 
sunt, becomes in primary sequence, hés, si quaerant, reperire 
posse, and in secondary sequence, hés, si quaererent, reperire 
posse. ; 

Contrary to Fact Conditions 


I think Caesar is gone: otherwise the.Carnutes would not have formed 
the plan, nor would the Eburones, if he were here, now be swarming 
to the camp, Caesarem arbitror profectum: neque aliter Carnttés 
consilium cépissent, neque Eburdnés, si ille adesset, ad castra 
venirent, becomes in amy sequence, dicit (dixit) sé Caesarem 
arbitrari profectum: neque aliter Carnttés consilium fuisse cap- 
ttirds, neque Eburonés, si ille adesset, ad castra ventirés esse. 
So also for passive conditions of this class: had not announcement 
of Caesar’s victory been brought in, it (the town) would have been 
lost, nisi niintii dé Caesaris victoria essent allati, (oppidum) amis- 
sum esset, becomes in amy sequence, dicit (dixit) nisi nuntii dé 
Caesaris victoria essent allati, futtrum fuisse ut amitterétur. 


Future Conditions, More Vivid or Less Vivid 


If hostages be given, I will make peace and if hostages should be 
given, I would make peace, si obsidés dabuntur, pacem faciam and 
si obsidés dentur, pacem faciam become in primary sequence, dicit 
sé, si obsidés dentur, pacem factirum, and in secondary 
sequence, dixit sé, si obsidés darentur, pacem factirum. Thus it 
appears that it cannot be determined by the form whether a Latin 
future condition in indirect discourse represents an original more 
vivid or an original less vivid condition in the direct discourse. 
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209. Table of changes in protasis tenses in the narrative 
Latin of Caesar. 


Direct Discourse 


Indicative 
Mode 


Subjunctive 
Mode 


Imperative 
Mode 


adi Nite 


( Present 


Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Present 
Imperfect 
Perfect 


Pluperfect 


Present 


Indirect Discourse 


PRIMARY 
SEQUENCE 
Present 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect ! 
Subjunctive 
Present ” 
Subjunctive 
Perfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Perectz 
Subjunctive 
Present 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive 
Perfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Present 
Subjunctive 


SECONDARY 
SEQUENCE 


Imperfect 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect ? 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect ? 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Pluperfect 
Subjunctive 
Imperfect 
Subjunctive 


I have already told you tbat, if I had not been in- 


formed of the advance of the Gauls, a great part of the army 


1. Takes sequence from the perfect infinitive into which the apodosis 


changes. 


2. Often employs an active periphrastic form. 


_a f ‘ - 
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would have been slain. ‘2. He said that if he captured the 
leader of the revolt, he would be executed. ¢) I cannot believe 
that if you had known the situation here you would have come 
to my assistance. 4. If you should receive aid from me, you 
say you would be friendly to the Romans in the future. He 
told them if they wanted to fight, to draw up their forces on the 
next day. “6, The general told the envoys not to come near 
the camp if they expected peace. 7. Caesar said that if you 
were his enemy, he did not know it. _8° Caesar told the Haedui 
that if they had already given the grain which they had promised, 
he would not ask them for anything more. g. He said to me 
that if he had held Dumnorix in perpetual slavery, this would 
not have occurred.,¢16! All he said was, that if you were in 
command it was “ple 4. Tell them I say that if they want 
anything, they must come back to-morrow. 9% He assured 
them on oath! that if all his men came back safe from the 
march, he would give them a rest from their labors for? the 
remainder ® of the summer. &3) He promises to place all 4 
the bravest centurions in command of a legion within two 
years, if they find Ariovistus in his camp and capture him. 

+14. He told Labienus that if he had not ascertained that 
Ariovistus was then in Ocelum and what he was doing there, 
he would have sent him ahead to assault the town. 15. If you 
are doing your best to inform me about the enemy’s forces, 
I have nothing to say; but I wish to make it plain to you 
that if you fail the state now, I will throw you all into per- 
petual slavery.~¥a6! He replied that he had not the slightest 
idea ° what Caesar Was going to do if he came back to camp 
and found them still tere. 


t. ‘on oath’; that is, by means of an oath. 2. What time rela- 
tion here? 3. Say ‘remaining part of.’ 4. 49, e¢, 1. 5. ‘had 
not . . . idea,’ a phrase equivalent to a verb. Cf. 185, n. 1: say 
“by no means knew.’ 


——~4 


— 
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LESSON XXXIX 


THE RELATIVE SENTENCE: ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS 
FOR WHICH A RELATIVE SENTENCE MAY BE EM- 
PLOYED IN LATIN 


211. The relative word cannot of itself exert any influence 
on the mode of the verb of its clause. If the verb of a relative 
clause in Latin is subjunctive, it is the result of a force im- 
posed on it by some governing verb, or the result of the in- 
fluence of some subordinate conjunction, or else it is the result 
of some necessity of expression within the relative clause itself. 


212. A verb may impose its force on the verb of a relative 
clause: 

a. By throwing it into indirect discourse. 

b. By attraction. A relative clause, included within another 
clause whose verb is in the subjunctive, often has its own verb 
subjunctive for no apparent reason other than that it is regarded 
as an integral and logically necessary part of the subjunctive 
clause in which it lies. 


To cut Caesar off from the supplies which were being brought from 
the Sequani, uti commeati, qui ex Séquanis supportarétur, Caesarem 
interclideret. 


213. The necessities of expression laid upon the verb of a 
relative clause may be: 

@. Purpose. 79, U, c. d. Concession. 141, a. 

b. Result. 95, a. e. Character. 214. 

c. Cause. 140, d. 


214. The relative characteristic, or descriptive relative. 
When a relative clause refers its antecedent to a type, assert- . 
ing a fact which is characteristic of that type, the clause is said 
to be a relative clause of characteristic or description, and its 
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verb is in the subjunctive. A characteristic clause defines the 
antecedent as of such a character that the statement made is 
true not only of this antecedent but of all others of the same 
class or type. This characterizing force is most apparent when 
the antecedent is indefinite or general, but the usage was finally 
extended to defining particular antecedents in clauses which 
differ only slightly from statements of fact. 

a. If the antecedent is negative or approaches a negative 
(as only, alone, inus, sdlus), if it is interrogative, or if it is wholly 
indefinite, especially in expressions of existence and non-existence 
(as there are some who, there is none who), the relative clause is 
necessarily to be regarded as characteristic. There was not one 
man of the soldiers in the fort who was not wounded, in castelld 
ném6 fuit omnin6é militum qui nén vulnerarétur (in such sen- 
tences qui nén often unite into quin); he was the only one who 
could not be induced, Gnus erat qui adduci nén potuerit; there 
were some who were of the opinion, erant qui cénsérent. 


Remark. Relative clauses having wdnus, sdlus, primus, etc., 
as antecedents are also called Limiting Clauses. 


b. It is often optional with the writer whether or not he shall 
regard as characteristic a relative clause with an apparently 
definite antecedent. The number of those who were able to bear 
arms, Numerus edrum qui arma ferre possent: here possent 
indicates the type, such as were able; had poterant been used, 
it would have signified those individuals who, as an actual fact, 
possessed the requisite strength and skill. So, the things which 
tend to weaken character is expressed by Caesar, ea quae ad 
effeminandos animés pertinent: an actual fact is stated and a 
definite list of outlawed goods is implied; pertineant would 
have expressed such things as tend to weaken. 

c. Clauses of characteristic are closely akin to relative 
clauses of result. Indeed it is often impossible to say positively 
that a given clause expresses a result rather than a characteristic. 
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This is especially true after comparatives, where the same 
clause may be introduced either by quam ut (result) or quam 
and a relative (characteristic). The enemy were no further away 
than a spear could be thrown (or not too far away for a spear to be 
thrown, 191), non longius hostés aberant quam quo télum adigi 
posset; here quam ut could have been used. 

1. This close relationship between result and characteristic 
is not confined to comparative sentences. In Ariovistus’ boast 
to Caesar, I am not such a novice in affairs that I do not know, 
non tam imperitus sum rérum ut n6n sciam, the subjunctive 
clause might with equal propriety have been written qui n6n 
sciam or quin sciam. 


215. 1. A man who fails the state at a critical! time ought 
‘to be put to death. 2. I am the only man here who has kept 
the savages from laying waste my land. 3. All who were able 
to bear arms assembled immediately in the Gauls’ camp. 
4. ‘Who is the man who has made war against me?” asked 
Caesar in the council of the Gauls; and there was no one who 
replied to this. 5. You are doing me a great injury in attempt- 
ing? to debar me from supplies. 6. You, whom I have even 
put in command of a legion, have allowed the enemy to cut you 
off from your camp, and you have not even shown any diligence 
in preparing for battle. 7. I cannot trust a man who has 
handed his weapons over to the enemy. 8. The two lines were 
now no further distant from each other than’ a man could 
throw a javelin. 9g. Who starts from Rome for Gaul who does 
not go through the mountains with great danger? to. There 
is no tribe in Gaul that I fear more. 11. He is the only bar- 
barian I have ever seen who cannot be persuaded to kill a cap- 
tive. 12. There was no other soldier who doubted whether his 
commander was able to conquer the enemy’s bands. 13. It 
happens that there is a certain Gaul here who knows the way. 
14. Where is the soldier who does not wish to capture a town 
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which has begun to be besieged by his commander? 15. There 
are some who seem to fear that I shall be unwilling to return 
home with my legions after the war. 16. There are certain 
soldiers who are always trying whether they can dodge* the 
weapons or not. 


1. A critical time is a time of danger or need; hence, ‘ danger- 
ous’ or ‘necessary.’ 2. Arrange asa relative clause. 3. Say ‘than 
whither,’ quam qué. 4. Find asynonym. 


LESSON XL 


ENGLISH CONSTRUCTIONS RENDERED BY AN INDE- 
PENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE 


216. Though the subjunctive mode in Latin is essentially 
dependent, there are certain kinds of clauses in English which 
are to be rendered into Latin by the subjunctive as an inde- 
pendent mode. Clauses such as these belong chiefly to forms 
of discourse other than narrative, and they represent an act or 
state as willed, as desired, or as possible. 


217. |. Clauses representing an act or state as willed. 
These may express: 

a. Exhortation, in the first person plural of the present 
tense only. The negative is né. 


Let us go, eamus; let us not go, né eamus. 


6. Command, in the third person, singular or plural. The 
negative is né. 

Let him go, eat; let them not go, né eant. 

c. Questions of doubt or indignation, usually rhetorical and 
not expecting an answer. The negative is ndn. The present 


tense is used referring to present time; the imperfect refers 
to past time, 
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What shall I do? or what am I to do? quid faciam? what was I 
to do? quid facerem ? 

1. Note that am to, was to here denote doubt, not obligation 
(cf. 168). 

d. Concession, something granted for the sake of argument. 
The negative is né. The present tense refers to present time; 
the perfect, to past time. 


Granting that Caesar is famous, sit Caesar clarus; granting that 
this was not true, né fuerit hoc vérum. 


Il. Clauses representing an act or state as desired. The 
negative is né. These clauses are frequently introduced by 
utinam, of that, would that. 


a. The present tense is used in wishes which deal with the 
future. 


Oh, that Caesar may come, utinam Caesar veniat; may the enemy 
not conquer, né hostés vincant. 


b. The imperfect tense expresses a wish contrary to fact in 
present time. 


Would that Caesar were present, utinam Caesar adesset. 


c. The pluperfect tense expresses a wish contrary to fact in 
past time. 

Would that Caesar had been present, utinam Caesar adfuisset. 

REMARK. Utinam is used chiefly with the imperfect and pluper- 
fect wishes. Note that the tense usage in clauses indicating a wish 
exactly conforms to that of the corresponding classes of conditional 
sentences. 


Ill. Clauses representing an act or state as possible. The 
negative is non. The present and perfect tenses are used with- 
out appreciable difference of meaning. Some one may say, 
dicat aliquis or dixerit aliquis. Be careful not to attempt to 
render other uses of may by this construction. 
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218. 1. Some one may ask why Caesar did not make greater 
haste! on the march.~. Let no one complain because I did not 
bring the cavalry with me. 3. Let us all retire to the camp, for 
we have suffered a great disaster to-day.. 4. What was he to 
say? Caesar? came to him suddenly and inquired why the line 
of battle had not yet been drawn up, which indeed ought to 
have been done two hours before. 5. Come with me, men! 
Let us attack the enemy at once. 6. Grant that Ariovistus is 
savage and brave. Why should we fear him? 7. Would that 
Caesar had not been wounded; for we would have pursued 3 
the enemy with all speed. ~8. May the night come quickly. 
We have been fighting all day and we are exhausted. 9. May 
the enemy not make a charge on the camp before the walls are 
finisheds#ezo. “Don’t attack,” some one may say. Why 
shouldn’t I attack when the enemy are exhausted and our men 
are eager for fighting? 11. Where am I to send Labienus? 
Let him take his stand on the right wing. 12. Let the town 
not be given up until* every soldier of the garrison is killed. 
13. Let us die but never ® surrender.® 14. “‘ What am I to do 
with the prisoner?’ you ask of me. Let him die. 15. Let us 
make a fierce attack on the enemy’s camp before the dawn has 
come.” .16. “ Let us go to visit Caesar in his camp,’’ some one 
may say. No! Let usnot go, say I. May I never see him 
again,® even granting that he was my friend in former years. 


1. 185, n. 1; say ‘hasten more.’ 2. Indicate logical connection 
of sentences where such connection exists. Thus Caesar’s coming to 
him was the reason for his embarrassment; therefore introduce this 
sentence by ‘for,’ Also Latin prefers to employ subordinate clause con- 
structions where any logical subordination exists, and thus to avoid the 
succession of apparently codrdinate clauses so common in English. 
The correct form for this sentence is ‘For Caesar, when he had come 

. ,inquired,’ etc. 3. 163, a. 4. ‘before’; 126,c. 5. Say ‘not ever.’ 
6. The verb is transitive only: in such expressions use a reflexive object. 
7. Watch the tense. 8. ‘again’ here means ‘hereafter,’ posthac. 


PART TI 


EASY EXERCISES IN CONNECTED LATIN WRITING 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF THE GALLIC WAR 


EXERCISE 1 
bring together,! cégé, -ere, coégi, | powerful (adj.), poténs, -entis. 
coactum. previously,’ antea, ante. 
case ? (at law), causa, -ae, f. shut in,* contined, -ére, -ui, 
court, iidicium, -i, 7. -tentum. 
narrow, angustus, -a, -um. summon, vocé, I. 
plead (a case), dicé, -ere, dixi, | trial, iidicium, -i, n. 
dictum. vassal,® cliéns, -entis, m. 


Synonyms. 1. assemble, collect. 2. cause. 3. before. 4. bound. 
confine, hem in. 5. retainer. 


When Caesar arrived in Gaul he at once heard that all the 
Helvetii were preparing to leave their territories because their 
land was shut in on all sides by high mountains and they con- 
sidered ! their territories too narrow. A few years previously ” 
a certain Orgetorix had persuaded them to try to get control of 
the government of all Gaul. But there is no doubt? that he also 
tried to make himself too powerful, so that * the Helvetii, after ° 
learning of his plans, summoned him before® the court. He was 
unwilling to plead his case, and accordingly he brought together 
to the trial all his vassals and escaped.” A short time afterward ~ 
he died. 


1. Use arbitror. 2. In expressions involving measure of difference (71), 
ante and post are used, not antea and postea. 3. 121. 4. Use a result 
clause or a clause with quam ob rem. 5. Abl. absolute. 6. in w. acc. 
7. Say ‘rescued himself.’ Apply 218, n. 2 here and throughout. 

L7D 
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EXERCISE 2 


down (a river), secundum, prep. | narrow pass, angustiae, -arum, f. 
W. acc. task, neg6tium, -i, 7. 


The Helvetii nevertheless prepared to go forth. They tried 
to persuade the nearest states to allow them to go through their 
boundaries, for on account of the high mountains and narrow 
passes their neighbors could easily prevent them. Caesar feared 
for the Province! if the Helvetii should settle near it, and accord- 
ingly assembled his legions to check them. He fortified one bank 
of the Rhone for some distance ? from Geneva and so prevented 
them from? crossing the river. They marched down the Rhone 
ravaging the lands of the Haedui and Allobroges, who were allies 
of the Romans, and they were crossing the Arar when he overtook 
them and defeated one division which had not yet crossed the 
river. He then pursued the rest of the Helvetii and, though 4 
he lost one opportunity ° to finish® his task through the fear of 
Considius, he finally defeated them and compelled them to return 
to their own territories. 

1. Dat. of ref.,18. 2. aliquantum spatium. 3.120. 4. Use quamquam 


or cum; an abl. absolute should not be used with a modifying phrase 
added to it. 5. Use occasio, -snis, f. 6. Gen. of the gerundive. 


EXERCISE 3 
cruelty, crudélitas, -tatis, f. spread,! vagor, I, dep. 
indeed, quidem. treat, afficid, -ere, afféci, affec- 
king, réx, régis, m. tum. 


land (as opposed to water, or in| word, verbum, -i, 1. — 
national sense), terra, -ae, f. 


Synonyms. 1. wander, roam. 
Hardly had he finished the Helvetian war when! he heard 


some alarming news,? for his friend Diviciacus the Haeduan 
came to him to complain that Ariovistus, king of the Germans, 
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had crossed the Rhine and was ravaging the land of Gaul; 
that he had seized the greater part of the territory of the 
Sequani and was treating them with the utmost? cruelty. 
He urged the Sequani, many of whom were present, to tell him 
about their ill-treatment * by Ariovistus,> but they were so 
terrified that they dared not say even one word. He under- 
stood, indeed, that for the Germans to cross the river whenever 
they wished was a great danger ® to Gaul, because the Germans 
were a great and barbarous nation, and if they became accus- 
tomed to live in Gaul they would spread over the whole lan 
He therefore sent ambassadors to Ariovistus to request that he ~ 
should name ’ a place where § they might meet for a conference.® 
Ariovistus, however, refused to speak with him. 

rt. Omit ‘when’ and write first clause as an abl. absolute. 2. ‘certain 
things which alarmed him’; use commovedé or perturb6. 3. ‘greatest.’ 
A. “myjuries.’” 5. 22,d. 6. 77. 7. dicd. 8. 79; II,c. og “‘for the sake 
of conferring,’ 85, III, b; 86; 183, b. 


EXERCISE 4 
as (= in what manner), qu6-| join, coniung6, -ere, -itinxi, -iinc- 
mod6, quem ad modum. tum, w. dir. obj. and cum. 
govern, imperd, I, w. dat. reply, resp6nsum, -i, 1. 
huge, ingéns, -entis. restore,! redd6, -ere, -didi, -ditum. 
incredible, incrédibilis, -e. ~ |subjects, victi, -6rum, m. (lit, 
instructions, mand4ata, -drum, n. conquered ones). 


Synonyms. 1. give back, return. 


Caesar again sent commissioners to say to Ariovistus that, 
since he had refused to confer with him, he was compelled to 
make the following demands upon him!; that he should lead 
no more? Germans into Gaul, and that he should restore to 
the Romans’ allies the hostages which he held. Ariovistus 
replied to this*?: “ You govern your subjects as you wish; I 
shall do the same. Attack me when you wish; you'll know 
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then what my troops can do‘ in war.” Caesar then, after 
hearing this reply, resolved to make war on Ariovistus before 
larger forces of Germans could cross the Rhine and join ° him. 
Caesar’s soldiers asked the Gauls many questions ® about the 
Germans, and they 7 always replied that they were huge men 
and of incredible bravery in war. This scared the soldiers 
awfully,® so that many of them even asked permission of Caesar ® 
to go back to Rome. Caesar told them to go back" if they 
wanted to, and he would attack the Germans with the tenth 
legion alone. ‘“‘ For in this legion,” said he, “‘ I have the utmost 
confidence.” 


1. ‘to demand these things from him.’ 2. An adv., amplius; ‘ should 
not any more lead,’ etc. 3. ad haec. 4..Omit ‘do’; use possum alone. 
5. ‘join themselves with him.’ 6. ‘inquired many things from the G.’ 
7. Rel. clause: arrange word order to bring the antecedent, ‘ Gauls,’ nearer 
than ‘ Germans’ to the rel. 8. maximé. og. ‘asked of C. that it be per- 
mitted to them.’ 10. Jussive subjv. in indirect discourse. 


EXERCISE 5 


business, negétium, -i, 7. satisfy, satisfacid, -ere, -féci, 
embassy, légatid, -6nis, /. -factum, w. dat. 
important (most), summus, -a,/ seize (a person), comprehendé, 
-um. | -ere, -ndi, -nsum. 
listen to, audid, -ire, -ivi, | soon, iam. 
-itum. take back, recipid, -ere, -cépi, 
the other, the others (of more| -ceptum. 
than two), reliquus, -a, -um;|treat (with), ago, -ere, égi, 
when pl. often céteri, -ae, -a. actum, w. cum and abl. 


Courage then returned and took possession ! of their minds. 
First the soldiers of the tenth legion thanked him for his kind 
words about them,? and assured him that they were ready to 
accompany * him even across the Rhine, if he wished, and to 
fight any * number of Germans. Then the other legions also 
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did their best to satisfy Caesar in respect to their courage. 
Caesar listened to their speech and promised to take them back 
again into favor. He then hastened by forced marches against 
the Germans. For, as he said, he wished to know whether fear 
or duty prevailed among them. They soon approached Ario- 
vistus, who sent an embassy to say to Caesar that he wished to 
confer with him on ® most important matters. Caesar went to 
the conference with certain soldiers of the tenth legion whom 
he had mounted’ on the horses of the Gallic cavalry, for he 
had no great confidence in the Gauls. In the beginning of the 
conference Ariovistus asked Caesar what business he had ® in 
Gaul at all, and in a short time his cavalry attacked Caesar’s, 
but were unable to terrify them. Caesar retired to his army 
before any one ® was killed, and prepared for battle. A few days 
afterward, however, Ariovistus again asked for a conference. 
Caesar refused, but sent to him two commissioners to treat with 
him. These Ariovistus seized and held.” 


1. ‘occupied.’ 2. ‘ because he had spoken (subjv.) so well about them.’ 
3. ‘go with.” 4. 49,c. 5. dé. 6. ‘things.’ 7. ‘placed on,’ imp6no 
w. dat. 8. ‘ what of business was to him.’ 9g. Note the implication that 
no one was killed; 49, b. to. ‘ retained.’ 


EXERCISE 6 
cease,! désisté, -ere, -stiti, -sti- | deserter, perfuga, -ae, m. 
tum, w. inf. moon, lina, -ae, f/. 
dense,” dénsus, -a, -um. new, novus, -a, -um. 


Synonyms. 1. stop (an act), desist. 2. thick. 


Ariovistus held himself within his fortified camp and would ! 
not fight although Caesar daily led out his forces and gave him 
the opportunity to fight.2 Caesar, when he had captured a 
few deserters, asked them why Ariovistus would not fight. 
They replied that he had no hopes of victory if he fought’ 
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before new moon. Caesar then drew up his battle line and 
assaulted the camp of Ariovistus. Thus he was compelled to 
fight, and a long and fierce battle ensued‘ until sunset. The 
Germans were defeated with heavy loss ® and fled across the 
Rhine into the dense forests. They were indeed so terrified 
that they did not stop running ° until 7 they had come from the 
place of the battle to the bank of the Rhine, about five miles. 
All this distance Caesar’s cavalry pursued them and slew a 
great number of the fugitives.’ In this flight Caesar found his 
two commissioners whom Ariovistus had seized. By this® 
battle Caesar had finished two very serious ' wars in one summer. 
Accordingly he led ™ the legions into winter quarters and him- 
self returned into the Province. 


1. ‘was unwilling to,’ or simply ‘did not.’ 2. Gen. of gerund. 
3. Watch the tense. 4. Impers. construction, ‘it was fought long and 
fiercely.” 5. ‘many being killed,’ abl. absol. 6. ‘cease torun.’ 7. ‘ be- 
fore-4 8. Pres. ptc., of the fleeing, so. vel. sO preat-ane Ere 
absolute. 


EXERCISE 7 


blame, accisd, I; w. quod and | conspire, conitré, I. 
subjunctive if followed by verb| frequent, créber, -bra, -brum. 
phrase. rumor, riimor, -6ris, 7. 
carry to, afferd, -ferre, attuli,| take up (arms), capié, -ere, cépi, 
jo gllatum, w. ad and acc. \3 captum. 
Lf, 


# {While the Roman “army was in winter quarters, frequent 
‘tumors were carried to Caesar that all the Belgae were con- 
spiring against Rome for fear that ! Caesar would make war on 
them after conquering all the rest of Gaul. He was also in- 
formed what states were likely to take up ? arms and what their 
war strength was.* Accordingly he determined that he must 
hasten against them. He‘ did not wish to fight with them all 
at one time, so he persuaded the Haedui, his allies, to lead their 
troops into the boundaries of one of the Belgian tribes and 
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ravage their fields, so that the tribe might attack them and not 
be able to join the other Belgians against his army. Mean- 
while Caesar marched against certain of the Belgae who were 
attacking a town of the Remi, his _allies€ which Iccius com- 
manded, and which was of great use ® to him for carrying on the 
war, since in it were supplies of every kind. Having beaten 
the enemy and driyen them from the town, he hastened on 
against the Nerf bravest and fiercest of the Belgae) who 
blamed the rest of the Gauls for surrendering to Caesar, and 
declared that they would never accept any terms of peace 

1. ‘for-fear-that,’ né. 2. Fut. periphrastic. 3. ‘what they were 
able (to do) in war.’ 4. Make this a causal clause: ‘since he, etc... . 


he persuaded. .. .’ 5. Dat. of service: that for which a person or thing 
is of use is expressed by ad w. acc, of noun, gerund, or gerundive. 


EXERCISE 8 
fierce,! acer, Acris, acre. success, fortiina, -ae, f.; félicitas, 
Oppose, oppond, -ere, -posul, -tatis, f. 
-positum, fr. and intr. varied,” varius, -a, -um. 


Synonyms. 1. keen, sharp. 2. changing, varying. 


The Nervii had persuaded other tribes to conspire with 
them, and the whole army had halted across a small river and 
were awaiting there the arrival of Caesar. They had hoped to 
be able ! to attack his troops encumbered with all their baggage, 
but before he was very near them he drew up six legions in 
advance of * the baggage and behind it he stationed his two new 
legions as a guard for the baggage and the rear of his line. 
The Nervii first made so fierce an attack on our cavalry that they 
threw them into confusion. Under such circumstances* a 
commander has everything to do quickly: he must draw up 
his line of battle against the enemy, and must see to it that an 
attack cannot be made on the flank. The soldiers also must 


be able to do many things for themselves,’ so that, even if the 
MITCHELL’S NARR. LATIN — 12 
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commander himself be not present at some crisis,° they may 
know what is best to do » /The battle raged with varying 
success, since the legions, some in one part, others in another, 
were resisting the enemy as’ best they could without their 
general. Caesar hastened from one legion to another to exhort 
them to stand firm and fight bravely. Finally the tenth legion 
under Labienus,* having gained possession of the enemy’s camp 
and having defeated the forces opposed to it, came to the aid ° 
of the other legions and put the enemy to flight with great 
slaughter.!° 

1. When a verb has no fut. inf., fore must be used followed by ut and a 
substantive clause w. the subjv. 2. ‘before.’ 3. ‘at these times.’ 
4. Dat. of ref. 5. ‘necessary time.’ 6. Supine in -& limiting optimum. 


7. ‘as’ = ‘in what manner.’ 8. ‘ Labienus (being) the leader,’ abl. absol. 


g. ‘for aid to.’ to. ‘many being killed,’ abl. absol. 


EXERCISE 9 
artillery, tormenta, -6rum, 7. honor, honor, -dris, 77. 
believe (in sense of be confident), | lay down,! dép6né, -ere, —posui, 
confidd, -ere, -fisus. -positum. 
betake one’s self, sé cénferd,;mound, agger, -eris, m. (for 
-ferre, contuli, collatum. military purposes). 
build (of military construction),| move up (or forward), promoveé, 
exstru6, -ere, -striixi, -strictum. -€re, -mOvi, -mdtum. 
coast (adj.=on or near the| pacify,? pacé, I. 
coast), maritimus, -a, -um. reduce, redig6, -ere, -égi, -Actum. 
decree, décernd, -ere, -crévi, -cré- | shout,? conclamé, I. 
tum. splendidly, égregié. 
god, deus, -i, m. thanksgiving, supplicatid, -dnis, 
happen to, contingd, -ere, -tigi,| (/f. 
-tactum. unexpected, imprévisus, -a, -um. 


Synonyms. 1. lay aside. 2. subdue. 3. call to. 


Caesar next marched against the Aduatuci, who were coming 
with all their forces to the aid! of the Nervii. When they? 
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learned of this battle they betook themselves into a town 
splendidly fortified both by hand and by the nature of its loca- 
tion, since it was situated on the top of a hill. At the arrival 
of our army the enemy made frequent sorties from the town 
and attempted to drive us away by unexpected attacks. Caesar, 
however, moved up his artillery and began to build towers and 
a mound with which to assault? the town. When they saw 
these things being built,* they shouted to us: ‘‘ Why do you 
build that thing so far away? ® With whose ® hands do you be- 
lieve you'll move it to the wall? It’s too big, and you’re too 
little.’ But when they saw our tower move’ easily, they were 
terrified and shouted again that they knew we waged war by 
the aid of the gods, and that they would surrender imme- 
diately and lay down their arms But that night they tried 
to make a rush from the town. Caesar slew many of them and 
gave the rest into slavery. He then reduced many of the coast 
states into the power of the Roman people, and having led the 
army into winter quarters, he set out for Italy, since he thought 
Gaul was pacified. When these things were announced at 
Rome by letters of Caesar the Senate decreed a thanksgiving of 
fifteen days, an honor which had never previously fallen to the 
lot of ® any man. 

1. ‘for aid to.’ 2. Rel. pron. 3. Rel. purpose clause. 4. Pres. inf. 
pass. 5. ab tantd spatio. 6. The enclitic -nam appended to the interrog. 


pron. emphasizes the question. 7. Pres. inf. pass. 8. ‘ fallen-to-the-lot- 
of ’ = ‘ happened to.’ 


EXERCISE 10 


burst forth, érumpé, -ere, -ripi,| abl. of thing; in verb construc- 


-ruptum. tion, dat. of pers. and né w. subjv. 
despise, déspicid, -ere, -spéxi, fresh, integer, -gra, -grum. 
-spectum. heights, loca superioéra, 1. pl. 


forbid (ir.), interdicé, -ere, -dixi, money, pecinia, -ae, /. 
-dictum, w. dat. of person and|be open, pateé, -ére, -ui, —. 
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overhang, impended, -ére, —, —.|succeed,? succédd, -ere, -cessi, 
panic-stricken, perterritus,-a,-um.| -cessum, w. dat. 
rest,! sé reficiG, -ere, -féci, -fectum. | unexpectedly, impr6viso. 
stronghold, oppidum, -i, ”.; cas-| wearied,* défessus, -a, -um. 
tellum, -i, 7. a little while, paulisper. 
Synonyms. 1. recover, refresh one’s self. 2. take the place of. 3. ex- 
hausted, tired out. 


The nations which extend from the boundaries of the Allob- 
roges to the summit of the Alps had forbidden the road through 
the Alps to merchants unless they gave them much money. 
Caesar, however, wished these roads to be open. _ Accordingly 
he sent Galba among! these nations to lift the blockade? of the 
roads and to winter there with a legion if he thought there was 
need. Galba defeated them in several battles, captured many 
of their strongholds, and resolved to winter in the village of 
Octodurus. He began to have® supplies brought * into the 
town. Suddenly the Gauls seized the mountains which over- 
hung the town and fiercely attacked Galba’s troops, whom they 
despised because they were so few. The Romans were not 
able to give even wounded men a chance ® to rest, while the 
enemy when they were wearied left ® the battle, and others with 
fresh strength took their places. Finally Galba realized that 
the only hope of safety was to make ’ a sortie and take the Gauls 
by surprise.* He accordingly ordered the soldiers not to fight 
for a little while, and when they had rested to burst forth at the 
giving of the signal ® and attack the barbarians with the utmost 
valor. They did as" they had been ordered, and, making a 
fierce sortie from all the gates, they slew a large part of the 
enemy and drove the rest back so panic-stricken that they 
dared not make a stand even on the heights. 


i. “into,” 2. “free the roads from blockades) 993. 85) Meas. 
4. conferd. 5. 183, ¢. 6. ‘went out from.’ 7. Use an apposition clause 
w. ut and subjv.; this clause can also be expressed as a condition. 8. ‘attack 
unexpectedly.’ g. Abl. absol. to. ‘what’; rel. pron. 
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EXERCISE 11 


blockade (v.), obsided, -ére, -sédi, | fleet, classis, -is, f. 


-sessum. offer, praebed, -ére, -ui, -itum. 
coast (.), dra, -ae, f. officer, no general term; use 
in detail (7.e., one at a time),| praefectus or tribanus. 

singuli, -ae, -a. seacoast, 6ra maritima. 


In the beginning of winter,! since he thought Gaul subdued, 
Caesar started for Illyricum, for he wanted to learn the region. 
He had sent Crassus with the seventh legion to winter near 
the coast. In these regions there was a scarcity of grain, so 
Crassus sent certain of his officers into the neighboring tribes 
to seek supplies for? the winter. The Veneti, who inhabited 
the seacoast and had many ships, in the use of which they 
surpass all the nations of these regions, seized two of them and 
detained them as prisoners. The other tribes likewise held 
the officers who had come to them, and they gave oath to one 
another that they would join together against the Romans and 
liberate themselves from slavery. This region offers great diffi- 
culty for infantry because of the many rivers, and the Romans 
had no ships in which they could * besiege the towns on the sea- 
ward side * and prevent the enemy’s flight.° When the towns 
had been blockaded on the land side, Caesar hastened with the 
greater part of his army to the assistance of Crassus, from 
whom he had received letters. He had as many ships as pos- 
sible assembled from nations already pacified. When these 
had assembled he fought a great battle with the enemy’s ships 
and captured almost their entire fleet. For his own ships were 
able to move ® faster 7 than the heavier ships of the enemy, so 
that he was able to attack and capture them in detail. By this ° 
battle the war of the entire seacoast was ended.® For after 
the loss of their ships © the enemy had no place to retire to ™ 
nor any means of flight.” 
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t. Abl. absol. 2. ad. 3. Rel. clause of purpose or characteristic. 4. 4 
mari, 31. 5. ‘ prevent (or cut off) the enemy from flight.’ 6. Use the pass. 
voice. 7. ‘more swiftly.’ 8. Rel. 9. ‘ finished.’ ro. Abl. absol. rr. Rel. 
clause. 12. ‘nor by what manner they might flee.’ 


EXERCISE 12 


absent, abséns, -entis, adj. brought about by chance. 

bad,! malus, -a, -um. favorable, aequus, -a, -um. 
challenge, évocé, I. increase? (tr.), auged, -ére, auxi, 
circumstances, occasi6, -6nis, /.; auctum. 


of situation or opportunity |run, curr6, -ere, cucurri, cursum. 


Synonyms. 1. evil, wicked. 2. augment. 


While all this was going on! among the Veneti, Caesar sent 
Sabinus with a detachment ? of his army among the Venelli to 
keep them in order and prevent Viridovix, who was in com- 
mand of them, from revolting. But Viridovix had already 
raised * an army from the neighboring nations, which had been 
increased by a multitude of rascals* who had fled from the 
cities into the forest to escape the punishment of the laws. He 
pitched his camp against Sabinus at a distance of less than two 
miles.° He daily led his army to the camp of the Romans, and 
challenged Sabinus to ® come out from his fortifications and 
fight him. Sabinus did not think he ought to fight in Caesar’s 
absence’ except under the most favorable circumstances.’ 
Accordingly he kept himself in the camp until the enemy 
thought he was afraid of them.® He also sent out a certain 
Gaul whom he trusted to go over to the enemy and say that he 
had fled from the Romans’ camp and that the very ” next 
night Sabinus intended to go out from the camp with all his 
troops and march to Caesar, because in the camp he had no 
provisions. ‘The enemy shouted that they ought at once to 
storm the camp, which had been pitched on top of a hill. So 
they ran quickly up the hill ™ to the very gates of the camp in 
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the hope of gaining possession of it easily, and they arrived 
there tired out. Sabinus, when he saw them now not far off, 
made a sudden attack upon them. They did not even attempt 
to make a stand, but fled in confusion. Our soldiers and cavalry, 
pursuing them,” slew many of them, leaving few ® who gained "4 
the forests in safety. 


tei 2o. deo Pare sess ascempled.4 a44m badymen, (Satay ast: 
4 milibus passuum minus dudbus. 6. Clause of purpose or imv. in ind. 
discourse. 7. Abl. absol. 8. Abl. of attendant circumstance. 9g. ‘feared 
them.’ to. Use the proper dem. pron. 11. Cf. an idiom in 75. 12. Use 
rel. pron. at head of clause. 13. Abl. absol. 14. ‘arrivedat.’ 15. ‘ safe.’ 


EXERCISE 13 


escape, effugid, -ere, -figi, —. press on (in pursuit), insequor, 
hurl back,’ réicid, -ere, -iéci,| -sequi, -secitus. 

-iectum. way (in sense of manner or plan), 
insufficiently, nén satis. ratio, -dnis, f.; modus, -i, m. 


Synonym. 1. drive back (with or without the idea of defeat). 


About the same time Crassus had arrived in Aquitania and 
in a cavalry battle with the Sotiates he was nearly caught in 
an ambush. For when their cavalry retreated and ours pressed 
on, the infantry suddenly attacked ourmen. There was a long, 
fierce fight, though our troops finally drove them off. Crassus 
then besieged one of their large towns for several days and 
captured it. The chieftain of the enemy attempted to escape 
in the night with a great number of his retainers in whom he 
had the utmost! confidence. These were always with him, and 
to them he gave a share ? of all his goods, but on this condition : 
that if anything happened to him, they also would die. The 
flight of him and his band was discovered by the noise, and they 
were hurled back into the town. Other nations then joined 
them, and envoys were even sent to Spain to seek auxiliaries and 
leaders who knew® and could use our methods of fighting. 
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When they‘ came, they began to wage war in a far different 
manner from ® the rest of the barbarians. For they seized 
commanding positions ®; they fortified camps; they tried to 
cut our men off from supplies; and they held off their troops 
from battle. Crassus tried in every way to make them fight, 
but finally was compelled to attack their fortified camp. This 
he carried by assault, by sending his cavalry to attack it where 
it was insufficiently defended. The greater part of Aquitania 
then surrendered to Crassus and sent hostages. After a brief 
expedition 7 against the Morini, Caesar ordered all his lieu- 
tenants to lead their forces into winter quarters. 

1. ‘greatest.’ 2. ‘part.’ 3. Subjv. in rel. clause of characteristic. 


4. Rel. pron. should begin sentence. 5. ac. 6. loca superidra. 7. Abl. 
absol., ‘a march of not many days being made,’ etc. 


EXERCISE 14 


call in (im sense of remove),|march on, précéd6, -ere, -cessi, 


dédtcé, -ere, -duxi, -ductum. -cessum. 
good will, gratia, -ae, f.; voluntas,| sentry, custés, -tddis, m.; pl., 
-tatis, f. custédés, -um, guard. 


During! that winter certain German tribes, harassed for 
many years by the Suebi, who were the most powerful of all the 
Germans, crossed the Rhine. When they had first come to the 
Rhine and were prevented from crossing by the Menapii, who 
dwelt in these places, they retreated at night a short distance 
into the forests. The Menapii thought they had gone home 
and accordingly called in their sentries. The Germans suddenly 
returned and defeated the Menapii, whose boats they used to 
cross? the Rhine. Caesar hastened to the army and began to 
march toward the Germans. Commissioners came to him from 
them when he was not far distant, who spoke as follows*: “ Tf 
you want our good will, we can do much# for vou. Give us 
lands in Gaul, or allow us to retain those ® we have seized. 
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The Suebi alone are more powerful than we: there is no other 
nation whom we cannot ® conquer.’’ Caesar replied: ‘ There 
can be no friendship between us 7if youremainin Gaul. Return 
across the Rhine and settle in the lands of the Ubii. I will 
obtain this for you from the Ubii.”” They then begged Caesar 
not to advance farther until they had reported what he had 
said to their people and had returned to him. Caesar made 
no promises,* but marched on against them. 

1. Abl. of time within which. 2. A purpose construction. 3. ‘ thus,’ or 


‘these things.’ 4. ‘many things,’ 2. pl. 5. Do not omit rel. 6. Subjv. in 
rel. clause of characteristic. 7. ‘to me with you.’ 8. ‘ promised nothing.’ 


EXERCISE 15 


destroy (in sense of break down,|elder, maior nati; /l., maidrés 
break to pieces), rescind6, -ere, (natu), the elders. 
-scidi, -scissum. strong, firmus, -a, -um. 


Then they attacked the cavalry of the Romans, which Caesar 
had sent ahead. Even then these did nothing else than! 
defend themselves, as they had been ordered by Caesar. The 
next day the German elders came into camp to say that they 
had not been able to restrain their men from fighting. Caesar 
detained them in camp, and, attacking the army of the Ger- 
mans, routed it with great slaughter. Caesar now saw that 
the Germans were too easily induced to cross the Rhine, and he 
wished to show them that the army of the Roman people was 
able and also dared to cross the Rhine, and to make them fear 
for themselves and for their own lands. In order still better 
to show them the power of the Roman people, he determined 
that he must build a bridge over the Rhine, a thing which? had 
never before been seen or heard of. Finishing the bridge in a few 
days, he led the army over. Leaving a strong guard at both 
ends? of the bridge, he marched against the most powerful 
German tribes. These quickly retired into the densest forests, 
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where Caesar was unwilling to follow them, lest in his absence 
an attack be made on the guard of the bridge. Besides, he 
had accomplished all he had come for,’ for the Germans had 
fled at his approach. So he returned into Gaul and ordered 
the bridge to be destroyed, so that the Germans might not 
avail themselves of it.° 


1. ‘nothing other except.’ 2. ‘ which thing.’ 3. ad utramque partem. 
4. ‘for the sake of which he had come.’ 5. ‘ use it.’ 


EXERCISE 16 


damage,! frangd, -ere, frégi,| plan,’ cdgitd, I, absolute, w. dir. 
fractum. obj. in neut., or w. dé and abl. 

disembark, (ex) navi égredi. suitable, opportinus, -a, -um. 

harbor,” portus, -tis, m. take risk, periculum facere. 

island, insula, -ae, f. warship, navis longa. 

ocean, 6ceanus, -i, m. water, aqua, -ae, f. 


Synonyms. 1. break, ruin, wreck. 2. port. 3. plot, think about. 


A great island was situated in the ocean not far from Gaul. 
The traders called it Britain; nor did any one except the traders 
ever go there, and they knew no part of it except those regions and 
nations which are nearest the sea. Caesar especially desired to 
visit this island and to see the sort of men who dwelt in it and 
to learn what was the nature of the land and its harbors. Before 
he took any risk, however, he sent Volusenus with a warship 
to find out everything he could. Meanwhile he distributed his 
troops in suitable places in Gaul, that the Gauls might not 
revolt in his absence. The Morini, the only tribe which was 
still in arms, now surrendered to him and sent hostages. Caesar 
now proceeded to Britain with all his ships, and when he ap- 
proached the island he saw all the forces of the enemy drawn up 
to prevent him from disembarking. When the ships came 
nearer, the barbarians even ran out into the sea and threw their 
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weapons at our men disembarking. It was a thing of great 
difficulty, for the soldiers had to fight in deep water where they 
could scarcely stand. At last they drove away the enemy and 
reached land. They then pitched camp, for they could not 
pursue the enemy very far, since the ships which were bringing 
the cavalry were driven back by a storm. Envoys, however, 
came from the Britons to seek peace. But that very night 
many ships were damaged by a great storm, so that already on 
the next day the Britons began to plan a revolt. Caesar used 
the damaged ships to repair the others, and, after defeating the 
Britons in front of his very camp, where they had come to 
attack him, he returned to Gaul. 


EXERCISE 17 


award,! attribué, -ere, -ui, -itum. | postpone,’ differ6, -ferre, distuli, 


deserve,” mereor, -éri, meritus. dilatum. 

free, liber, -era, -erum. revolution, rés novae, f. pl. 

haul ashore, subdicé, -ere, -diaxi, | shape,’ figura, -ae, /. 
-ductum. storm, tempestas, -tatis, f. 


Synonyms. 1. assign. 2. earn, merit. 3. defer. 4. figure. 


In the beginning of the next summer Caesar, after defeating 
several tribes who had revolted and after awarding the king- 
dom of the Treveri to that one of the two chiefs who, he 
thought, deserved it, assembled his ships at! a suitable port, 
and prepared to start a second time? for Britain. Just at 
this juncture* Dumnorix, the brother of his friend Diviciacus, 
who had always been eager for a revolution, asked Caesar to be 
allowed to stay in Gaul because he feared the sea. Caesar, 
because he did not wish to leave an enemy behind hin, refused. 
Dumnorix then urged certain chiefs of the Gauls to remain in 
Gaul with their troops, since Caesar would certainly put them 
to death if they fell* into his hands in any place whatsoever 
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outside of Gaul. He said, besides, that he had always been 
free and intended to remain so. When he had persuaded many 
of them by such talk,® he deserted ® with them. Caesar post- 
poned his departure and sent cavalry with orders 7 to bring him 
back. When he resisted them, they killed him. Leaving La- 


*. bienus in Gaul, Caesar then set out. He landed without 


opposition § and quickly pitched camp. That night, just as in 
the preceding year, a storm did much damage to his ships. 
Although it was a task of great difficulty, he hauled all the ships 
ashore and fortified them by throwing a wall around® them. 
He then investigated the shape of the island itself and the 
customs of its inhabitants.1° Having conquered the troops of 
the Britons in many battles, he received hostages from them 
and returned to Gaul. 

min w.acc) 2). again. 93. 0 at thissvery times Ay camecs es seetnis 
(is) speech.’ 6. ‘departed.’ 7. ‘with these orders, that,’ etc. 8. ‘no 


one preventing,’ abl. absol. 9. ‘ by a wall thrown around.’ to. ‘ those who 
inhabit it.’ 


EXERCISE 18 


Caesar distributed his troops for the winter among more 
states than usual.' The Eburones, under the leadership of 
Ambiorix, formed the plan of attacking the winter quarters of 
the legions in detail. They first came to the camp of Sabinus 
and Cotta. The soldiers bravely defended the camp and re- 
pulsed them. Then they shouted to our men to send 2 some one 
to confer with them. Two men were sent. These * Ambiorix 
endeavored to persuade to leave the camp with all the baggage 
and march to the nearest winter quarters of another legion. It 
was the best thing to do,‘ he said, and he would grant > them a 
safe march through his lands, for he had attacked the camp 
because he was compelled by his state, not because he was him- 
self an enemy to Caesar. His people wished their lands to be 
freed from winter camps. When these things were reported to 
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the generals, one said he would never leave a fortified camp, nor 
do any other thing, on the advice of an enemy.® The other 
had great faith in Ambiorix, and said they must do as he had 
advised. In two days they could reach the nearest winter 
camp, before any harm’ was done. At last the opinion of this 
man prevailed, and orders were given * to march out at daybreak. 
When they were no great distance from camp and were march- 
ing through a dense forest, the enemy suddenly attacked them. 
When they had fought long and fiercely and very many had 
been slain, a few opened the way to their camp with swords. 
Others ran from the battle line into the forest, where they were 
overtaken by the enemy and slain. The rest died fighting. 
That night those who had reached the camp, since they saw no 
hope of safety, killed themselves. 


1. ‘than he had been accustomed.’ 2. Clause of purpose, or an ind. 
discourse form of an original imperative. 3. Rel. pron. 4. Supine in -a 
following neuter adj. 5. ‘give.’ 6. Abl. absol., ‘an enemy the adviser 
(auctor).’ 7. ‘evil,’ or ‘injury.’ 8. Impers., ‘it was ordered.’ 


EXERCISE 19 


arm, arm6, I. news (message), ntntius, -i, m. 
conceal, abd, -ere, -didi, -ditum, | prove, probo, I. 

used chiefly of physical objects. | sight, cénspectus, -is, m. (a lim- 
deed, factum, -i, 1. iting gen. may be subj. or obj.). 


Elated by this victory, the Eburones sent envoys to many 
other tribes of Gaul to persuade them to revolt, and they them- 
selves with the Nervii hastened with all their forces to the 
camp of Cicero before any news of ! the death of the two generals 
had reached him. When they came, they said the same things 
they had said to Sabinus and Cotta. Cicero replied: “TI will 
never accept terms from an armed enemy. Lay down your arms 
and send envoys to Caesar to ask him for what you desire.” 
Then they besieged the camp fiercely. Cicero and his men 
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fought day and night, and Cicero himself was present in all 
places of the camp exhorting his men and fighting, though he 
was by no means well. Many brave deeds were witnessed in 
this siege. Two centurions in the legion were always in keen 
rivalry for promotion.2, One* day when they were fighting on 
the wall, one of them cried to the other: ‘“‘ Come, now; prove 
your courage!’’ and he rushed out from the gate into the 
thickest * (of the) enemy. The other hastened to his aid, and 
both,® after killing several of the enemy, retired safe inside the 
fortifications. Cicero sent many men to tell Caesar of the 
siege, but they were all captured and killed in sight of our sol- 
diers. Finally he persuaded a certain Gaul in whom he had 
the greatest confidence to carry to Caesar a dispatch ® con- 
cealed in a javelin. A Gaul among Gauls, he was not recog- 
nized, and he reached Caesar. 

1. ‘message concerning.’ 2. Express the facts in common-sense terms; 


e.g., ‘always were contending with each other concerning honor.’ 3. ‘a 
certain.’ 4. ‘densest.’ 5. Use ambé here. 6. ‘ letter.’ 


EXERCISE 20 


apprehend (suspect), suspicor, I,)send back, remitté, -ere, -misi, 


dep. -missum. 
fire, ignis, -is, m. tie to, déligs, I, w. dir. obj. and 
praise, laudé, I. ad and acc. of the thing to 
report, fama, -ae, f. (in sense of | which. 

rumor). uprising, tumultus, -iis, m. 


Caesar quickly sent messages to the nearest winter quarters 
that the generals should join him as quickly as possible, and 
he showed them in what great peril Cicero was. He also sent 
back the Gaul to Cicero with a letter that he was himself coming 
to his assistance, The Gaul tie the letter to a javelin and 
threw it over’ the wall. It was not found for three days. 
Then a soldier saw it and carried it to Cicero, who announced to 
the army: ‘“ Caesar has our letter and is coming.” With a 
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great shout they began to fight even more bravely than before. 

The Gauls then abandoned the siege and hastened against 
Caesar, the light of whose fires they now could see at night. 
Caesar held himself in camp, since he knew that Cicero was no 
longer? in danger, and by this impression? of fear lured the 
enemy to charge* up “t0° the very gates. Then, making a Toes 
sortie from all the gates, he put them to flight and killed the eer, 
greater part of them. When he had come to Cicero’s camp, he 
praised all for their magnificent defense of the camp.® The 
report of Caesar’s victory reached Labienus with incredible 
swiftness lthrough the forest by some system ’ of signals which 

the barbarians used) so that, though Labienus’ camp was about 

sixty miles distant from Cicero’s( and Caesar had reached 
Cicero’s camp about three o’clock in the afternoon}* Labienus 

was informed of the battle before midnight.2\ All the Gauls 

then returned home; but Caesar apprehended an uprising of all 

the states in the next summer/ 

I. transorperw.acc. 2. ‘notnow.’ 3. ‘opinion.’ 4. ‘brought it about 
that the enemy charged.’ 5. tisque ad. 6. ‘because they had defended 
the camp magnificently (égregié).’ 7. aliqua ratié. 8. The Roman day ex- 
tended, approximately, from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. without distinction of morning 


and afternoon, and was measured by hours: make your own expression for 
3 P.M. g. ‘the middle of the night.’ 10. Cf. 59, III. 


lersVike th ani 


EXERCISES IN TRANSLATING IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 
NOTES! ON THE BALKAN? WAR 
EXERCISE 1 


The entire Balkan peninsula,’ as that part of Europe is called 
which begins 4 at the Danube River and faces the southeast,° is 
divided ® among six nations, Greeks, Servians, Bulgarians, 
Roumanians, Montenegrins, and Turks.’ Of these, the Servians, 
Bulgarians, and Montenegrins are of Slavonic® stock. Their 
allies, the Greeks, though of far different stock, yet made common 
cause with them® against the Turks. Greece, indeed, can hardly 
be said to form” a part of the Balkan peninsula; still, because 
the Greeks joined with the Balkan nations and because it is 
situated in the country bounded by a line ' drawn ” from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic “ following-the-direction-of !° the 
Balkan chain,!* it may be included in !” the same name as the 
others. The origin ’* and history ® of the Greeks are well 
known, so that this subject need not be here treated.” 


1. Cf. the title Caesar gave to his work. 2. Balkanus, -a, -um: except 
where the classic name of a place has given rise to its modern name, terms 
thus coined will be used. The ancient name of the Balkan chain, Haemus, 
does not even suggest the modern term. 3. paeninsula,-ae, f. 4. Cf. 
Caes. B. G., I, 1. 5. ‘south’ = meridiés, -éi, f.; to form ‘southeast,’ 
remember how Caesar forms ‘northeast.’ 6. distribué, w. dat. ind. obj. 
7. Graeci, Serbi, Bulgarii, Rimani, Nigromontani, Turci. 8. Sclavénicus, 
-a,-um. 9. In all such instances form a phrase expressing the facts: here, 
e.g., ‘joined themselves in common plan.’ to. ‘to be.’ 11. linea, -ae, f. 
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12. ‘which extends.’ 13. Pontus, -i,m. 14. mare Hadriaticum. 15. secun- 
dum, prep. w. acc. 16. iugum, -i,”. 17. ‘called by.’ 18. ‘ beginnings.’ 
19. ‘things accomplished,’ rés gestae. 20. Again seek a common-sense 
expression of the facts; e.g., ‘so that it need not be spoken about it,’ ita 
ut his dé rébus n6n opus sit dici. 


EXERCISE 2 


Of the Slavonic nations, of which stock three of the states 
now fighting in the Balkans are offshoots,' it is necessary to 
speak somewhat? more fully. The Slavs* seem to have had 
their first home ° in the region of the rivers Vistula and Dniester,*® 
which extends northeast from the Carpathian’ mountains. 
In the first century ° a.D.° came ” probably " the first important 
Slav migration.” The great migrations and movements ® of 
the Goths “ so occupied the attention !® of men that no notice 
was paid to the fact !® that the Slav races also were gradually 17 
migrating. The Goths certainly dominated 8 them, and for a 
time ® occupied the same territories. This”? was probably the 
reason for the Slav migrations, for, although the Slavs were 
the equals *! of the Germans in warfare, they were less able to 
combine ” and act for their common safety. 


I. prognatus (n. or adj.) w. abl. alone or w. ab, ex. 2. aliquantd. 3. ‘more 
carefully,’ comp. of acciraté. 4. Sclavi. 5. Either as written, using 
domicilium, or thus: ‘seem to have anciently (antiquitus) inhabited.’ 
6. Danaster, -tri, m. 7. Carpatés. 8. saeculum, -i, 7. 9. post Chris- 
tum. to. Not venid: what does ‘came’ mean here? 11. Use a paren- 
thetic clause, ‘as it seems.’ 12. démigratid; or reconstruct the whole 
clause: ‘a great number of Slavs, as it seems, first began to migrate.’ 
13. motus, -iis, m. 14. Gothi. 15. ‘minds.’ 16. ‘that it was not no- 
ticed (or ‘ that this thing was not noticed ’) ‘that the Slav races,’ etc. Use an 
acc. and inf. depending on the verb ‘noticed.’ 17. paulatim. 18. dominor, 
followed by inter w. acc., ‘exercised control among them.’ 19. aliquamdia. 
20. ‘This, as it seems, was to the Slavs a cause of migrating.’ 21. par, 
paris (adj.), w. dat. 22. inter sé societate et foedere coniungere ; 
literally, ‘join among themselves in association and treaty.’ 
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EXERCISE 3 


The first mention ! of the Slavs in literature is in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. This means? that by this time they 
had spread * far enough to attract the notice of * the Empire,5 
for they had crossed the Balkans and had appeared ® as a new 
terror to Byzantium. By the beginning of the seventh century 
the Slavs had overrun’ the entire Balkan peninsula together 
with * Greece. Religion ® was probably the leading cause for ! 
their breaking up" into the beginnings of the kingdoms of 
to-day." They were in the earliest times “ savages," and their 
greatest god was thunder.!® But whenever '® they came into 
contact 7 with Christian peoples, these endeavored to convert 8 
them to the true God. Thus those who settled in the western ¥ 
portions of the peninsula became adherents of 9° the Roman 
church,?! while those who remained in the eastern part adopted ” 
the Greek. By far the greater part of the Slavs had become 
Christians before their conquest 3 by the Bulgars. 


1. Avoid rendering a real verb action by a verbal noun, a very common 
English idiom; say ‘The Slavs are first named (némin6) in letters.’ 2. sig- 
nificd. 3. vagor. 4. Aresult clause; ‘that they were noticed by.’ 5. Im- 
perium. 6. ‘were present.’ 7. pervagor w. in and abl. of place or w. acc. dir. 
obj. 8. anacum. 9. religid, -dnis, f. 10. ‘why (quaré) they should,’ etc. 
11. dissolvé. 12. Animpossible phrase in Latin; say ‘the kingdoms which 
exist (exstd) to-day.’ 13. ‘anciently.’ 14. ferus, -a, -um often used as subst. 
15. tonitrus, -is, m. 16. utcumque or quotiéscumque w. indic.; or cf. 136. 
17. occurré, III, w. dat. 18. converté. 19. occidentalis, -e,adj. 20. ‘joined 
themselves with,’ or more simply, ‘ favored’ (faveé w. dat.). 21. ecclésia, 
-ae, f. 22. cénsequor. 23. Cf. note 1. 


EXERCISE 4 


The Servians were the largest and most powerful clan! of 
the Slav stock. In the beginning of the sixth century they had 
descended 2 from their northern * home‘ across the Balkans to 
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the shores ® of the Black Sea ® and thence had spread west- 
ward? along the Danube and had settled in the devastated 
northwestern ® provinces of the Balkan peninsula. The his- 
tory ® of Servia as! a nation begins" towards ” the middle of 
the seventh century. The Servian forces were conquered by 
the Turks in 1389 8 and Servia became a Turkish province. 
Servia enjoyed“ a brief independence’ from 1804 to 1813, 
when it was again subjugated by the Turks. It finally became 
a free and independent kingdom '° in 1830. 


I. géns, gentis, f. 2. déscendd. 3. septentridnalis, -e. 4. domici- 
lium. 5. litus, -oris, 7., or Gra, -ae, f. 6. Pontus, -i, m. 7. in occidentem 
sdlem. 8. Cf. Caes. B. G. I, 1. 9. memoria, -ae, f. 10. tamquam. 
11. ‘ takes beginning,’ or use incipid. 12. sub w. acc., or in this instance ab 
w. abl. 13. annd domini milésimd trecentésimd octégésim6 nonéd, or 
AD. MCCCLXXXIX. 14. itor. 15. libertés. 16. ‘a free and inde- 
pendent (7.e., autonomous) kingdom’ is best rendered by régnum néminis 
sui atque idris: ‘ independent ’ may also be expressed by poténs sui. 


EXERCISE 5 


The Bulgars, savage men of Tatar! stock, first appeared 
on the banks of the river Pruth? in the latter part of the seventh 
century. They were wild* and barbarous horsemen, polyg- 
amists,* and despotically > governed by their chiefs and nobles. 
Their original abode was in the tract between the Ural ® Moun- 
tains and the Volga. In 679 they crossed the Danube,’ sub- 
jugated the Slavonic population of Moesia, and advanced to 
the gates of Constantinople * and Saloniki.8 The eastern 
Roman Emperors® were compelled to cede ” to them the prov- 
ince of Moesia and to pay" tribute." The enemy had, 
however, come in no large number, so that during the next two 
hundred years ® they became merged “ in the Slavonic popula- 
tion and adopted its language, customs and local institutions. 
Not a trace '® of Tatar speech is found among the Bulgars to- 
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day. They also became Christians and supporters!” of the 
Greek church. 


1. Tatar, -aris. 2. Porata. 3. immanis,-e. 4. Use rel. clause and the 
word ‘wife’ (uxor). 5. superbé et cridéliter. 6. montés Uralés, Volga; 
cf. Ex. 1, n. 2: the ancient names were Rhimmici and Rha, the latter indecl. 
7. Danuvius. 8. Constantinopolis, Thessalonica. 9. ‘Roman Emperors 
of the East,’ Imperatérés Orientis or Eurdpae Orientalis. 10. cédé. 
Ir. pendd. 12. stipendium, -i, m. 13. ‘in these 200. years.’ 14. ‘ were 
merged’ (cénfundd, w. in and acc.). 15. ‘institutions of each place.’ 
16. né paululum quidem. 17. Cf. Ex. 3, n. 20. 


EXERCISE 6 


The Montenegrins are offshoots of the Servians. Every- 
where ! in this region are great mountains to which an approach 
is most difficult, so that it offers to a brave race the very best ” 
opportunities for defense. It originally formed a portion of the 
Roman province of Illyria. In 493 it was conquered by the 
Ostrogoths,’ and fifty years later came under the rule of Byzan- 
tium. The Serb race occupied the country about the middle 
of the seventh century; and after the defeat of the Serbs by the 
Turks in the fierce battle at Kossovo* in 1389, which extin- 
guished® the freedom of Servia for ® four hundred years, a Ser- 
vian chief, George’ Balsha, escaped ® to the mountains and 
founded ® the little nation of mountaineers, every man of whom 
is a soldier, which has ever since engaged in ceaseless " war- 
fare with the Turks. 


I. passim, or devise a still stronger expression. 2. quam w. superl. 
3. Ostrogothi. 4. Indeclinable, or treat as an -on stem. 5. ‘ took away’ 
(éripié) or ‘ destroyed’ (déled). 6. per w. acc. 7. Georgius. 8. effugio. 
9. condd. to. ‘always from that time’; cf. 137. 11. perpetuus, -a, -um. 


EXERCISE 7 


The Balkan War is really the outcome! of long-standing? rival- 
ries? among the Bulgars, Serbs, Montenegrins and Greeks, 
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who were striving * severally > to obtain ascendancy ® in Mace- 
donia, the population of which is a composite ’ of all four races. 
They also distrusted and even hated ® one another because of 
religious differences,? which always powerfully affect '? rude” 
and only partially civilized ® peoples. Let us briefly glance 
at 3 the situation * of these Balkan states at the outbreak '° of 
the war. In !° the first place, holding the balance of power 7 
in the situation, and prepared to seek good for herself by favor- 
ing either party,!® is Roumania. She is the best governed of 
all the Balkan states and possesses a large and well-disciplined 
army. Bulgaria, moreover, for reasons of her own, hates Rou- 
mania, because at the close”? of the Russo-Turkish2= War, 
Russia assigned to Roumania certain territory to the south” of 
the mouths” of the Danube, which from the nature of the region 
properly belongs to Bulgaria.* Had Roumania joined forces 
with the Turks” in making war on Bulgaria, the latter would 
have been in the utmost danger in having ** an enemy both in 
front and rear.” Roumania, however, held off 78 from actual ” 
war, but kept her army in readiness * as a hint *! to the victors 
that she would look out * for herself in the final settlement * 
after the war. 


r. ‘comes out from’ (évenis, w. ex and abl.); cf. Ex. 3,n.1. 2. vetus, 
-eris, adj. 3. certamen, -inis,. 4. nitor. 5. ‘each for (pr) itself.’ 6. 
What is the real meaning in simple words? 7. componé or permisceo, w. 
ex and abl. 8. ‘not only did not trust but also hated’ (di). 9. ‘diver- 
sities (varietatés) of religions,’ or ‘ religions which differ from each other.’ 
ro. ‘are very powerful among.’ 11. dtrus, -a, -um. 12. parum hima- 
nus. 13. ‘notice.’ 14. Here ‘state’ or ‘condition,’ status, -is, m., 
or condicié, -dnis, f. 15. Abl. absol.,coérior. 16. Recast into one this and 
the following sentence: ‘In the first place (imprimis) R., which is the best 
governed . . . and possesses... holds . . . and is prepared...’ 17. 
This phrase cannot be rendered literally; look for the facts: ‘is able to 
bring about any desired (quivis) outcome (exitus, -iis, m.) of war.’ 
18. ‘either (utervis) part.’ 19. exercitatus, -a, -um. 20. Abl. absol., 
conficid. 21. Rel. clause. 22. ‘which extends to the south from.’ 
23. ostium, -i, 7. 24. ‘ought to be of B.’ 25. ‘made war on B. along 
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with (ina cum) the T.’ 26. Causal clause w. verb in subjv. 27. 4 fronte 
et 4 tergd. 28. abstined. 29. Omit. 30. paratus, -a, -um. 31. ‘by 
which she would indicate’ (indicd, I). 32. provided or préspicid. 33. ‘in 
things to be determined (gerundive) after the war.’ 


EXERCISE 8 


West of Bulgaria lies Servia, in the most dangerous ! position 
of all the Balkan states, for she lies across Austria’s path to 
the Aegean,? and to the Aegean® Austria intends finally to go. 
Between Servia and the sea a Slavonic population inhabits the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were seized by 
Austria a few years ago; so that Servia fears for her own in- 
terests* also, since she has small confidence in her powerful 
neighbor. Below *® these provinces lies Montenegro, the little 
kingdom of the mountains,® which is completely 7 hemmed in 
by Turkey * and Austria and has but a few miles ® of seacoast. 
The land there will not now support " the population, and 
Montenegro needs * land for agriculture and a port where she 
may sell * her own goods and buy food.“ Her ambition ! is 
to possess Scutari.’® At the lowest!” part of the peninsula 
lies Greece. Within the ring 1° of these provinces lie the posses- 
sions of European Turkey, often called by the one name, 
Macedonia, but divided into several lesser provinces. Be- 
tween Servia and Montenegro is the Turkish province of Novi- 
Bazar,” which is really the main issue “ in the Balkan question.” 
For it extends in a northwesterly direction and is bounded on 
that side by Bosnia, so that it offers to Austria a highway * 
to Saloniki and the Aegean. It is therefore a constant menace *4 
to the Slavonic nations from the Germanic. 

I. periculdsus, -a, -um. 2. prohibet (détinet) enim Austriam quéminus 
ad Aegaeum pervyeniat, quo, etc., or both clauses may be condensed into 
obvia enim est Austriae, quae ad Aegaeum, etc. 3. Avoid the rhetoric; say 
simply ‘whither,’ or else so reconstruct the sentence as to require a 
relative pronoun only (cf. n. 2). 4. rés. 5. infra w, acc, 6. Use an 
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adj., montanus. 7. ‘all,’ tétus. 8. Turcia. 9. ‘a few miles only’ 
(tantum). 10. No ref. to fut. time; say ‘cannot’ or ‘does not.’ 
II. sustined. 12. egedw. abl. 13. véndo. 14. rés frimentaria. 15. Cf. 
Ex. 3,n.1. 16. Scodra. 17. infimus, -a,-um. 18. orbis, -is,m. 19. Turcia 
Eurépaea. 20. Indecl. 21. ‘the question (quaestid) itself.’ 22. in ré- 
bus Balkanis. 23. ‘easy road.’ 24. ‘ perpetual danger.’ 


EXERCISE 9 


Macedonia is inhabited by many races, especially Greeks, 
Bulgarians and Servians. The Greek youth,! however, have in 
great part 2 abandoned the land and gathered in the cities, and 
Bulgarian peasants * have spread over Macedonia and have thus 
come to be in the majority.4 Bulgaria claims ® Macedonia 
because from 893 to 1277 it was ruled® by Bulgarian kings and 
the bulk? of its inhabitants are of Bulgarian stock. The Ser- 
vians claim it because the great King Dushan who reigned 
from 1336 to 1356 held Macedonia in his vast § kingdom and 
styled himself Czar® of Macedonia and Great King of the 
Serbs, Greeks, and Bulgars ; and, moreover,” that part of Mace- 
donia called Old" Servia is inhabited by people of their own 
race. Greece claims Macedonia because Alexander the Great 
and Philip ruled it many ages” before Servia and Bulgaria 
were heard of,’ and very many of the Macedonians to-day are 
Hellenes. As a result of this race rivalry “ armed bands of 
Greek and Bulgarian desperadoes !° have for more than twenty 
years harried Macedonia, the one killing '® all the Bulgarians 
they could find, the other all the Greeks. The Turkish govern- 
ment '” did not try to stop them, for as long as Christians were 
killing one another,'’ they could not combine” against the 
Turks. Sometimes,”? however, the Turks themselves would 
raid *! the unfortunate” provinces and kill every Christian of 
whatever race. Furthermore, they cruelly overtaxed * and mis- 
governed ™ them, nor would they obey * the demands ”¢ of the 
Great Powers to improve conditions.” 
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I. iuventis, -iitis, f. 2. magnam partem; cf. Caes. B. G. IV, 1. 
3. agrestis, -is, m. 4. ‘become the greater part (or number).’ 5. peto. 
6. regé, ir.; régnd, intr. 7. What is meant here? 8. ingéns, -entis. 
g. Caesar. Io. praeterea. 11. vetus. 12. saeculum. 13. Impers.; ‘before 
it had been heard about S.,’ etc. 14. ‘ from (ex) this rivalry (certamen) of 
races it came out that.’ 15. latré, -6nis, m. 16. ‘ of whom the one (alteri) 
killed, etc. 17. imperium. 18. ‘other Christians were killing others.’ 
1g. ‘join themselves.’ 20. aliquandd. 21. incursidnés facere, imperfect 
indic. 22. miser, -era, -erum. 23. ‘imposed too great taxes’ (stipendia). 
24. ‘governed badly.’ 25. pared w. dat. 26. postulatum or praeceptum 
followed by purpose clause. 27. ‘ govern better.’ 


EXERCISE 10 


The Great Powers themselves, who similarly! fear and dis- 
trust one another, have always rendered the Balkan situation 
more uncertain and difficult. The six great powers of Europe, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, France and England, have 
formed? treaties of peace and friendship in groups of three.® 
The former of these two groups * calls itself the Triple Alliance ° ; 
the latter, the Triple Entente.6 They have united, as they say, 
for’ defense and for preserving the peace of Europe. Each 
group seeks to prevent the other from gaining * influence ® or 
advantage ! in any way or in any place. When, therefore, they 
seek to coerce! or restrain or advise Turkey, or to compel her 
to cease from killing and abusing ” her Christian subjects, 
she never obeys, well knowing “ that the Powers will not take 
active measures.!’ So on this occasion, when the war clouds 
were gathering,!® the Powers were able neither to prevent the 
Allies from declaring!” war nor to compel Turkey to grant re- 
forms,!8 since they could not adopt any common plan of action.” 
The Great Powers could not say to the Balkan States: “ You 
shall not aid 2° the Christian population to*! escape persecu- 
tion 22 and maladministration,” ** nor could they order the 
Turks to grant the demands of their enemies * and” give free- 
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dom to Macedonia, Albania and Old Servia. This would have 
been useless,?> because, first, the Turks would certainly have 
refused; and next, even if Turkey should yield,” the Powers 
well knew that they could themselves never agree 78 as to how * 
they should enforce ® their demands. Moreover, the Turks, 
a warlike *! nation, believed themselves invincible,” and no- 
body* believed that the turbulent“ Balkan States could ever 
join in an alliance.* 


1. ‘in the same manner.’ 2. cénfirmd. 3. Use distributive numeral. 
4. pars. 5. Societas Triplex. 6. Cdnsénsid Triplex. 7. ad w. gerundive. 
8. cénsequor. 9. auctéritas. Io. itilitas. 11. coerced. 12. vexd. 13. civis. 
14. Causal clause w. cum. 15. ‘ will do (ago) nothing.’ 16. Avoid the 
figure; say ‘ when war was breaking out.’ 17. indicd, III. 18. sé melius 
gerere. 19. agd,gerund. 20. adiuvd. 21. ad w. gerundive. 22. vexatid. 
23. ‘cruel rule.’ 24. ‘to do the demands (postulatum) of their enemies,’ 
or ‘ to satisfy (satisfacid w. dat.) their enemies demanding.’ 25. Clause of 
purpose w. ut, expressing the substance of the demand. 26. initilis, or an 
adv., ‘in vain’ (frustra). 27. What tense? 28. inter sé cdnsentire. 
29. quem ad modum. 30. persequor. 31. cupidus bellandi. 32. invictus. 
33. ‘nor did anybody’ (nec quisquam). 34. tumultudsus. 35. ‘ join in 
friendship and treaty’ (foedus, -eris, 7.). 


EXERCISE 11 


Then the incredible happened. Laying aside their jealous- 
ies,’ since they realized that thus only * could they obtain any 
advantage * for themselves, they suddenly concluded a firm 
alliance * and made preparation against the common enemy. 
Turkey was exhausted ° by the Italian war in Tripoli * and the 
Allies believed? that they would quickly prove victorious and 
divide the spoil.8 Thus there has suddenly appeared? in 
Europe a new Great Power, the Balkan Confederation. I 
shall now briefly indicate the size” of the forces of each state 
and their efficiency ' for war. For its size, Bulgaria has the 
best equipped * and most efficient army ™ in Europe. Every 
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sixth man" is a soldier, hardy and enduring * and well 
drilled,!” and the officers are brave and skillful8 She was 
believed at the outbreak of the war to be able to put in the 
field * about 250,000 men and soo guns.” The Servians had 
for many years been strengthening *! their army to meet 2 the 
danger from Austria, and were estimated” at 200,000 men. 
Their infantry is excellent,”* their artillery > mediocre, their 
cavalry of no great value.” Greece claimed to be able to fur- 
nish 200,000 men. The Montenegrin army is the nation under 
arms." There was no organized * army prior to the present 
war, but every man was always armed; and the old™ king 
would often require his subjects*! whom he met® in the 
streets of Cettinje or on the mountain trails to show him 
their weapons that he might see if they were well cared for.™ 


I. inimicitia, ~/. 2. ‘not otherwise.’ 3. ‘anything of good.’ 4. ‘es- 
, 


tablished peace and friendship with one another.’ 5. défessus. 6. Tripolis, 
-is, f. 7. confidd. 8. praeda. g. ‘is present,’ or ‘has been made.’ 
to. ‘ how great are the forces.’ 11. ‘ what they can (do) in war.’ 12. arma- 
tus or instrictus. 13. ‘best adapted for (aptus ad) war.’ 14. sextus 
quisque; note word order. 15. dirus. 16. labéris patiéns. 17. exer- 
citatus. 18. peritus rei militaris. 19. cénficis. 20. tormentum. 
21. auged. 22. ad. 23. aestimd w. ad. 24. ‘the best.’ 25. tormen- 
tarii. 26. mediocris. 27. valed w. adverbial acc. 28. ‘the nation 
wholly (totus) armed ’; avoid the use of a noun modified by a prepositional 
phrase. 29. iistus. 30. senex. 31. ‘citizens.’ 32. incidé w. in and acc., 
or obviam fid w. dat. 33. sémita montana. 34. ciro. 


EXERCISE 12 


Montenegro was the first to declare! war, induced probably 
by the fear that Russia would forbid it. On the 8th of October, 
t912, King Nicholas issued the following proclamation? at 
Cettinje: ‘‘ Montenegro had hoped to be able to secure the 
liberation? of the Serbs in Turkey without bloodshed,‘ but, 
since all her efforts > have proved unavailing,’ no recourse’ is 
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left but ® to take up arms in their behalf. Montenegro attacks 
Turkey, not from motives of arrogance,’ but inspired by a 
noble resolve ! to prevent the extermination ” of her brethren.” 
Within a week ® the Montenegrin army, led by King Nicholas 
in person, had invaded “ the Turkish province of Novi-Bazar'*® 
and stormed a number of strongly '” fortified positions, and 
the soldiers were hailed '8 as liberators ® by the Slavs dwelling 
there. At the same time the armies of Servia, Bulgaria and 
Greece mobilized 2° and moved forward?! to the Turkish fron- 
tier.2. The parliaments ”* of these nations voted liberal credits *4 
and with one voice the people demanded * war to” the death 
with Turkey. To the Allies’ demands’ for immediate reforms 
in Macedonia, Turkey replied by mobilization,” and on October 
17 declared war against Bulgaria and Servia. Hardly had the 
notes 2° of the Allies been delivered ® to the Porte,*! when the 
Powers tried to coerce the little states and to persuade Turkey : 
but it was too late.**? Turkey, indeed, on October 14 replied 
to the representations * of the Powers and declined to allow 
any intervention by Europe * in her system *° of administering 
Macedonia. 


1. ‘first declared.’ 2. ‘thus proclaimed’ (prénintid). 3. ‘to bring it 
about that the S. be liberated.’ 4. ‘ blood’ (sanguis, -inis, m.). 5. ‘ at- 
tempts’ (cénatum). 6. ‘have come forth badly’ (male prdficere). 
7. ‘nothing.’ 8. nisi followed by ut w. subjv. clause. 9. ex arrogantia. 
ro. impulsus. 11. ‘by this noble (ndbilis) plan, that’ (ut w. subjv.). 
r2. ‘prohibit her brothers from extermination’ (internecid). 13. ‘ seven 
days’; the week was unknown as a time unit in Rome. 14. ingredior 
w. in and acc. 15. Turcicus. 16. Indecl. 17. égregié. 18. appelld. 
19. liberator. 20. omnibus rebus parati (or imstricti); omit ‘ and.’ 
21. ‘advanced.’ 22. finés, pl. 23. senatus. 24. ‘decreed much money 
for (ad) the war.’ 25. dépdscé. 26. Gisque ad. 27. ‘to the Allies 
demanding that in M. it should be better ruled (impers.) immediately.’ 
28. copiis ad bellum comparandis. 29. In this case ‘letters.’ 30. déferd. 
31. ad Portam. 32. séré, sérius. 33. ‘demands.’ 34. ‘ declined (negé) 
to allow Europe to intervene’ (intervenié w. dat.). 35. ratid, here w. gen. 
of gerundive. 
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EXERCISE 13 


Ten days after the declaration of war,! the first Bulgarian 
army took by assault the city of Mustapha Pasha,” and all the 
allied troops began to move forward. Strict censorship both by 
Bulgaria and by Turkey kept the world ignorant of the Allies’ 
aims and movements.’ Soon, however, the plans of campaign 4 
worked out ® by the General Staffs ® in Sofia, Belgrade and 
Athens’ began to unfold® in the actual campaigning.? The 
plan of the whole war was that Montenegro should attack and 
capture the important city of Scutari and generally ! seduce 
Northern Albania to revolt from Turkey. The Bulgarian armies 
under King Ferdinand in person,” with Savov as his com- 
mander in chief,!® were 4 to invade Thrace: the Servian armies 
under the general command’ of Prince Alexander were * to 
pierce © Macedonia through the provinces of Kossovo? and 
Monastir,? while the Greek forces under Crown Prince !” Con- 
stantine should“ advance through the mountains with the 
object of driving the Turks out of Epirus and striking at 
Saloniki. The Bulgarian, Servian and Greek lines were “ 
finally to converge on”? Constantinople. These plans were 
carried out 2! with amazing” dash”? and precision.*4 Scutari 
was at once invested by the Montenegrin army and completely 
isolated %; and though the Turks by their fierce resistance *6 
held the bulk of the Montenegrin army engaged ” before this 
stronghold 8 during the entire war, the troops of King Nicholas 
achieved notable successes * elsewhere *® in Novi-Bazar.? 


1. ‘after war declared’ (perf. ptc.). 2. Indecl. 3. An impossible sen- 
tence: war correspondence and press censorship were unknown to the 
Romans, and the statement must be recast; ¢.g., ‘Both T. and B. most 
diligently concealed (céld) their plans and movements (rés gestae), nor 
permitted any letters to be sent out from the armies, so that men in Europe 
were ignorant of (ignérd) everything.’ 4. ratiodnés belli gerendi. 5. prae- 
par6. 6. Concilium dé ré militari. 7. Sofia, Alba Graeca, Athénae. 
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8. ‘to be shown or understood.’ 9. ‘ by waging (gerundive) the war itself.’ 
10. ‘by every means’ (ratid), 11. sollicité. 12. ‘F. himself leading, 
along with Savovius.’ 13. Here légatus; imperator cannot be used of a 
commander whose military superior is in the field. 14. The movements of 
all these armies are to be expressed by purpose clauses dependent on the 
phrase, “the plan . . . was.” 15. ‘ Prince A. being commander in chief’ 
(imperator). 16. ‘invade,’ or ‘go into.’ 17. Princeps Régius. 18. ‘ with 
this plan, that they should,’ etc. 19. ‘attacking’; here peto rather than 
oppugné, as the emphasis is on its being the objective point sought in 
the campaign. 20. convenid w. ad. 21. exsequor. 22. ‘ incredible.’ 
23. alacritas. 24. diligentia. 25. ‘cut off.’ 26. ‘ by fiercely resisting.’ 
27. ‘occupied.’ 28. arx, arcis, f. 29. ‘fought many successful battles,’ 
or ‘ things proceeded well (optimé procédé) for the troops’ (dat. of ref.). 
30. ‘in other places.’ 


EXERCISE - 14 


After the capture of Mustapha Pasha, the northern door ! 
to Adrianople, the main ? Bulgarian army under Savov invested 
this ancient * capital * of Thrace, while ® the second Bulgarian 
army made a detour eastward °® and took Kirk-Kilisseh,’? which § 
closed the door® to any Turkish aid from the east. Adrian- 
ople was then regularly ® besieged. The Bulgarian General 
Staff pushed on™ with two other armies into Thrace,” and 
soon had command of ® the roads to Constantinople. Mean- 
while the Servian invasion of Turkish territory had begun." 
Within a few days King Peter took the town of Pristina, stormed 
the stronghold ® of Novi-Bazar,’ the capital of the province 
of the same name, and after a heavy engagement '* carried the 
ancient strategic '’ city of Uskub.’? Greece also had begun her 
campaign '® by the dispatch of her fleet to attack the Aegean 
islands. The Greek army advanced through Miluna Pass,2° 
defeating the Turks in a sharp engagement. A few days later 
the important city of Elassona was taken by the army of King 
George. The Bulgarians meanwhile were hotly 2! besieging 
-Adrianople, while 5 the Turks carried on a dogged resistance.” 
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On October 27 the Bulgarian troops captured the town of Eski- 
Baba, which gave them control of the Orient Railway 2* which 
connects ** Vienna and Constantinople. 

1. Avoid the figure; say ‘ which offered access to A. from the north.’ 
2. princeps, adj. 3. antiquus.. 4. caput. 5. ‘ while’ is often equivalent 
to a mere conjunction, ‘ and,’ ‘and also.’ 6. ‘set out toward the east by a 
circuit’ (circuitus). 7. Indecl. 8. The antecedent is here not a word, but 
the entire idea of the army’s movement and successful action. In such cases 
the rel. clause is always introduced by id quod or quae rés. g. Avoid the 
figure: say ‘ prevented any T. aid,’ etc. 10. ‘as is the custom of war.’ 
Ir. contend6. 12. Thracia. 13. ‘occupied.’ 14. ‘the S. had begun to 
march into,’ etc. 15. arx or castellum. 16. A phrase in abl. absolute. 
17. No word for ‘strategic’; translate the idea: ‘ which offered great 
opportunities for waging war.’ 18. No special word for ‘ campaign’; 
“began to make war’ (bellum inferre). 19. Abl. absolute. 20. per 
quasdam angustias montium Milinam appellatas. 21. ‘ with great violence 
or valor.’ 22. ‘resisted obstinately’ (obstinaté). 23. ‘brought it about 
that they were able to control (praesum) the O. R.’ (via ferrea Orientis). 
24. iungd, w. acc. dir. obj. and dat. ind. obj. or w. cum. 


EXERCISE 15 


Three days later, after a terrific battle, the Turks were driven 
from the fortifications of Lule Burgas, a place of great strategic 
importance.! The terrible fight here lasted five days, the Bul- 
garian forces opposing? a great Turkish army of 130,000 men 
with 300 guns and 65 squadrons * of cavalry. The Turkish right 
wing attacked the Bulgarians repeatedly* in deep column,? 
but failed.6 The Bulgarians repelled these attacks with unex- 
ampled ’ bravery and used the bayonet * much both here and 
throughout the war, proving ® that, in spite of ' the theories of 
military writers, cold iron ™ is still the King of Battles.’ The 
Bulgarian artillery also was most admirably and accurately 
served, and from charge after charge “ the enemy was com- 
pelled to retire, leaving the field covered with the dead. On 
the third day of the fight the Bulgarian center ® advanced, 
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the infantry storming the fortified positions of the Turks with 
the bayonet and then scourging ” their panic-stricken enemy 
with artillery. On the fifth day the Bulgarian left wing made 
the decisive attack 8 and drove the Turks in headlong flight.” 
The Turks are said to have lost 40,000 men killed and wounded, 
the Bulgarians 15,000; for no matter how”? they expose them- 
selves to danger, the victors! never suffer like the vanquished. 
After this dreadful battle was over there was an interval of 


twenty-four hours when both sides were too exhausted to 
fights” 


1. ‘which is of great use (77) for waging war,’ quod oppidum (or qui 
locus) magné6 isui est ad, etc.; cf. also n.17, Ex. 14. 2. ‘ when the B. forces 
were drawn up against,’ etc. 3. turma. 4. etiam atque etiam. 5. longo 
(or confertissim6) agmine. 6. What doesthis word mean here? 7. ‘ incredi- 
ble.’ 8. ‘ weapons tipped with iron’ (arma ferré praefixa). 9. ‘ by which 
they proved.’ tro. No word for ‘ in-spite-of ’; use an abl. absolute and say 
‘neglecting (neglegd) the theory (ratid) of military writers’ (scriptor). 
ri. ferrum frigidum. 12. The figure is impossible: say ‘ is still of most value 
in fighting battles,’ etiam nunc plirimum valére in proeliis pugnandis. 
13. optimé atque acctratissimé administr6. 14. This is not a Latin idiom; 
“from many charges,’ or ‘ having made many charges.’ 15. ‘ leaving heaps 
(acervus) of corpses (cadaver) everywhere’ (passim): there is no word 
for ‘ battlefield’ in Caesar. 16. medium. 17. vexd. 18. impetus ultimus. 
1g. ‘gave the T. headlong (praeceps) into flight.’ 20. ‘in whatever 
manner victors expose (obicid), etc., they never so (ita) suffer (calamitatem 
accipid) as (ut) the conquered (do).’ 21. victérés. 22. ‘a space of 24 
hours followed when both armies were more exhausted (défessus) than 
that (ut w. subjv. in result clause) they should fight.’ 


EXERCISE 16 


The Bulgarian advance! then continued without giving? 
the Turks a chance to rest* further. On November 1 the 
invaders ‘ captured Demotica, and next the Turks were driven 
back after a terrific three days’® battle at Tchorlu.6 Nazim 
Pasha’s ° forces were so battered” in this fight, it is reported, 
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that the entire command,* excepting ® only the higher officers, 
fled in confusion to escape the pursuing Bulgars. Pushing on 
in spite of ? bad roads with his almost exhausted troops, the 
Bulgarian commander forced his way" eastward along the 
swampy ” peninsula at the end of which Constantinople is 
situated, the Turks in full retreat ® before him, in order to cut 
off the enemy from the impregnable “ fortifications at Tcha- 
taldja which extend from the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora 
and are less than twenty miles from Constantinople. The 
Tchataldja lines ® are marvelously '” constructed !8 for defense 
and are considered almost the best fortified position in Europe. 
On one flank is the Black Sea, on the other the Sea of Marmora: 
they are defended on the right front * by Lake Derkos” and 
on the left front by an inlet,” and along * the shore they are 
still further protected“ by extensive marshes. Thus that 
portion of the peninsula through which * an army can march, 
even with nothing to hinder, is only sixteen miles in width, and 
every mile of this space is fortified with every device ** known 
to military science.2” At last, however, the Turkish com- 
mander succeeded 7% in leading his shattered 7 troops within the 
Tchataldja lines, where they made a last *? stand and where 
they were aided * by rest and reénforcements, though these reén- 
forcements were raw * Asiatics while those received by the 
Bulgarians were Servian veterans.” Exhausted *® by the war 
and hopeful of action by the Powers, on whose aid she relied,*® 
Turkey on November 3 had requested the ambassadors of the 
Great Powers to intervene in the war. The next day the reply 
came refusing intervention ** and advising Turkey to deal *” 
with the Balkan Powers direct.* 


1. Cf. Ex.3,n.1. 2. ‘nor did they give.’ 3. ‘of rest’ (quiés). 4. Omit: 
no need to repeat the principal subject. 5. triduum. 6. Indecl. 7. frango. 
8. ‘army.’ 9g. excipid, abl. absol. 10. Cf. Ex.1,n. ro, and note the essen- 
tial difference in meaning: neglegd would be wholly wrong here, as they did 
not neglect the roads but traveled them: accordingly say ‘ over very bad 
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roads,’ abl. of means or per w. acc. 11. contendé or iter difficile facid. 
12. palister. 13. Abl. absolute. 14. inexpugnabilis or simply égregius. 
15. Propontis, -idis, /f. 16. ‘fortifications.’ 17. miré. 18. exstrud. 
19. 4 fronte dextra or 4 fronte ad dextrum corni. 20. Lacus Derkos; 
treat as second declension nominative in -os. 21. aestuarium. 22. secun- 
dum w. acc. 23. melius etiam. 24. protegd. 25. ‘where’: an adverb 
regularly replaces a rel. pron. governed by a prep. in phrases of place and 
time. 26. ‘kind of fortification.’ 27. scientia rérum militarium. 28. 
‘was able to.’ 29. Adverbial acc. modifying the verb. 30. adiuvo. 
31. imperitus. 32. veterdanus. 33. défetigatus. 34. ‘ hoping that the P. 
would act.’ 35. nitor. 36. ‘they replied that they would not intervene.’ 
37. ago. 38. A pronoun. 


EXERCISE 17 


The Bulgarians meanwhile were making desperate attempts 
to carry the Tchataldja lines by assault, but though they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the outer defenses, they were unable to 
dislodge the Turks from the main works. At this time also the 
Servian army was advancing south to join the Greeks who had 
started across Albania to take the port of Durazzo.! The 
Greeks also, after a series of ? successful battles in which they 
steadily * drove the Turks before them, entered Saloniki on 
November 8 and at once turned north to meet the Servians. 
On November 18 Monastir surrendered to the second Servian 
army after a three days’ battle in which twenty thousand Turks 
were killed and wounded. By this victory the last coherent 4 
portion of the Turkish army of the west was destroyed. Eighty 
thousand Turks held the fortifications of Monastir, but so fierce 
was the Servian attack that they were everywhere ® beaten. 
About half ® of the surviving 7 army was captured; and what 
escaped, escaped as a broken mob § and not as military units. 
A few days later the Servian army occupied Durazzo. Asiatic 
cholera ' had now broken out ™ in the Turkish army both at 
Tchataldja and at Adrianople, which was still holding out.” 
When therefore on November 14 the aged ® Kiamil Pasha, the 
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grand Vizier,“ instructed Nazim Pasha, the commander in 
chief in the trenches !° behind the last defenses of Constanti- 
nople, to negotiate !® with the generals of the Allies for?” a 
fourteen-day truce,!* the end of this astonishing ® six weeks’ 
war °° was in sight," in which the Allies had never suffered a 
single reverse.” 


1. Dyrrachium. 2. ‘many’: abl. absol. 3. coénstanter. 4. composi- 
tus or quae sub iistd imperid erat. 5. ‘in all parts.’ 6. dimidium. 
7. Rel. clause w. supersum. 8. turba disiecta. 9. Must be paraphrased; 
null certé 6drdine. to. cholera Asiatica. 11. exardéscd. 12. sustined. 
13. senex. 14. Princeps Civitatis. 15. fossa. 16. agd. 17. ‘about’ (dé). 
18. ‘a truce (inditiae) of fourteen days.’ 19. mirus. 20. ‘ war of forty- 
two days.’ 21. ‘was near’ (subsum, instd). 22. ‘had been defeated not 
even once’ (semel). 


EXERCISE 18 


Turkey on November 23 rejected! the terms proposed by the 
Allies for an armistice,” and the war went steadily on.’ Finally, 
early in December an armistice was signed* by the Allies and 
the Turks on the following terms*: First; that hostilities 
should be ended ® until peace was established. Second; that 
supplies should be sent to Adrianople, Janina and Scutari to 
the Turkish troops cut off by the Allies’ armies. Greece refused 
to join the Allies in this truce, so that she might not be com- 
pelled to interrupt 7 her naval operations * in the Aegean where 
she was blockading ® the Bosporus and gaining possession of 
many of the islands which she had possessed in ancient times. 
The peace negotiations ! opened in London" on December 16, 
Greece sending commissioners along with the other Balkan 
states, though she had refused to join the armistice. Day after 
day ” the Turks, according to their habit, prolonged the con- 
ference and delayed “ the commission’s task, alleging first one 
question then another about which they claimed they had 
to!® seek instructions at!7 Constantinople. ‘This they did 
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hoping to secure !* better terms by delay, or even interven- 
tion by the Powers. One condition the Allies laid down *° 
without which a treaty was impossible. This was the sur- 
render 2 of Adrianople. The Turks refused this with equal 
firmness,” till finally, when, compelled by Russia, they promised 
to give up their ancient and holy* city, a revolution ®® broke 
out in Constantinople, the cabinet was overthrown, Nazim 
Pasha the commander in chief was assassinated, 77 and the new 
cabinet reiterated their firm resolution?’ never to give up 
Adrianople. The so-called Young Turk party * which had come 
into power * by this crime *! soon found that the responsibility 
of conducting*® the war had lessened* their confidence. The pop- 
ulace of Constantinople cared nothing for the government, but 
only for their own suffering and starvation.* The army, in 
which *® Nazim Pasha had been very: popular,** was on the 
point of mutiny.*” No military or diplomatic advantage had 
resulted from their rash act.*® 


I. reciiso. 2. ‘terms of truce.’ 3. ‘it was fought continuously’ 


(continenter). 4. obsignd. 5. ‘these terms: first (primum) . . . then’ 
(deinde). 6. ‘ that it should not be fought more’ (amplius). 7. intermitté. 
8. bellum navale. 9. obstrud. tro. ‘conference concerning peace.’ 


tr. ‘was begun (incipid, passive) in London’ (Londinium, loc. case). 


12, diem ex dié. 13. prodiicd. x4. démoror. 15. Cf. Caes. B. G.I, 
39. 16. oportet. 17. ‘from.’ 18. obtined. 19. Express by an _ object 
clause w. ut depending on ‘secure.’ 20, préponé. 21. ‘there could be 
no treaty’ (foedus). 22. Express by clause. 23. constantia pari. 
24. Sanctus. 25. mdtus or tumultus. 26. administri imperii ex officio 
éiecti sunt. 27. occidd. 28. ‘kept saying that they had entirely (plané) 
resolved.’ 29. ‘the party (pars) of the Younger (iuvenis) Turks, as they 
were called.’ 30. ‘gained possession of power.’ 31. facinus. 32. ‘ the 
serious business (or burden, onus) of directing’ (dirigs). 33. ‘ made 
less.’ 34. Vulgus autem Constantinopolitanum imperium nihili fécit, ac 
dé dolore sud et famé sdlum cégitabat. 35. Dative. 36. acceptus. 
37. ‘were not much distant but that (quin) it should revolt.’ 38. ‘To 
them acting rashly nothing of advantage had resulted (précédé) either 
(aut) with (apud) the army or with the embassies.’ 
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EXERCISE 19 


Meanwhile the deadlock ' in London caused the adjournment ? 
of the peace conference on January 6. Affairs with the Turks 
went from bad to worse,’ and at last the diplomats of the Great 
Powers formally* advised Turkey to cede Adrianople. This 
was met by a curt refusal, and on January 30 the Allies notified 
Turkey that the armistice would be terminated ° on February 3. 
On this date they fiercely renewed the attack on both Adrian- 
ople and Tchataldja, and a few days afterwards the Turkish 
Ambassador at London requested the British Foreign Minister ° 
to invite the Powers to end the war. Turkey evidently still 
hoped for intervention. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had not 
accepted the armistice, were battering away at Janina, and the 
Montenegrins had renewed the attack on Scutari on the very 
day of the expiration of the armistice. Early in March the 
Greeks under Crown Prince Constantine captured Janina with 
32,000 Turkish troops. A strong force of Servians was now 
dispatched to the assistance of King Nicholas in the siege of 
Scutari, against the vehement’ objection*® of Austria, who 
positively denied Scutari to Montenegro or any outlet ® to the 
sea to Servia. By the middle of March the Allies informed 
the Powers that they would accept peace on the following 
conditions: First ;1° that the boundary of the Turkish Empire 
should be a line drawn " from Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora to 
Cape * Malatra on the Black Sea, and that all land to the west 
of this line except the peninsula of Gallipoli be given to the 
Allies. Second; that the islands in the Aegean Sea be ceded 
to the Allies. Third; that Turkey renounce all interest in 
Crete."* Fourth; that an indemnity “ be paid !° by Turkey, 
the amount '* to be settled!” after the conclusion of peace. 
Fifth ; that the status '® of the citizens of each state in the 
' territories of the other be regulated.” 
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I. pertinacia. 2. differd. 3. ‘ proceeded even worse.’ 4. ‘ by letters.’ 
5. tolld or dirimé. 6. administer Britannus rérum aliénarum. 7. vehe- 
menter. 8. reciisd. 0. aditus. 10. primum... deinde... deinde... 
deinde .. . dénique. 11. déscribd. 12. promuntorium. 13. ‘ that there 
be nothing of interest (negétium) at all in Crete to Turkey.’ 14. stimptus 
belli, ‘the expense of war.’ 15. pendd. 16. summa. 17. cOnstitud. 
18. status. 1g. ‘ that it be decreed (décernd) concerning the status,’ etc. 


EXERCISE 20 


To these terms the Turks practically ' agreed *; but they will 
probably be modified * to this extent, that* the boundary line 
be drawn from Midia on the Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, 
that the disposition ®° of the Aegean islands shall rest with the 
Powers, and that an autonomous ® state, Albania, shall be 
created 7 from ® territories lying centrally in the Balkan penin- 
sula. The Powers also strongly object to the payment of 
indemnity by Turkey. Turkey’s last hope vanished ® in the 
fall © of Adrianople on March 26. The Powers now demanded 
that King Nicholas raise" the siege of Scutari, but he boldly 
refused, even though the demand was supported © by the block- 
ade ® of Montenegro’s port by the warships of the Powers. 
His bravery was successful, and Scutari surrendered early in 
April. It seems a cruel trick “ of Fate that the brave nation 
which began the war against the Turk should alone receive no 
advantage from it, but be forced by Austria’s greed !* to give 
up what she has conquered by her own arms. There is much 
uncertainty '7 about the closing 8 events of the war and the 
establishment ' of peace, for the Allies are very careful ” that 
no news shall reach the outside world.24_ There are even rumors 
that they are quarreling * among themselves over the division 
of the spoils.* It is said that they have even resorted to arms. 
But though peace has not yet been proclaimed, and though 
many difficulties to a full settlement * still exist, any further 
military operations > must be considered a new war with new 
causes and aims. The Balkan-Turkish War is over. 
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I. magna ex parte. 2. Develop anexpression. 3. commitéd. 4. usque 
e6,ut. 5. attribuo ordistribuo. 6. sui ndminis. 7. cred. 8. ex. 9g. dé- 
ficid. to. Abl. absol. 1. relinqud. 12. sustined. 13. obsided, abl. 
absol. 14. dolus. 15. Fatum. 16. avaritia. 17. ‘it is indeed uncertain’ 
(incertus). 18. ultimus. 19. Gerundive. 20. praecaved. 21. Devise a 
phrase to express the facts. 22. ‘quarrels (contréversia) have arisen 
(exists) among them.’ 23. praeda. 24. ‘to settling (cénstitué) every- 
thing.’ 25. ‘whatever military things shall take place (fid) in the future’ 
(in reliquum tempus). 


TABLE OF SYNONYMS 


ABANDON (related English words = desert, leave): relinquo expresses 
merely the idea of leaving something behind; déserd involves 
the reproach of leaving what one ought not to leave. The in- 
transitive sense of /eave is expressed by exe6, égredior, to go out 
from, and by discéd6é which emphasizes the idea of parting from. 

ABILITY : see POWER. 

ACCEPT (receive, take): capié indicates the act of taking or laying 
hold on; accipid (ad + capid), taking to one’s self that which is 
offered or which presents itself ; recipio (re + capid), taking for 
protection, also taking what really or rightfully belongs to one. 

ACCOMPLISH (achieve, bring about, cause, do, make): gerd expresses 
the act of carrying on, having reference to the continuance of the 
activity; cdnficid (con + facid), to complete in all detail, leav- 
ing no portion of the work undone; perficid (per + facid), to 
do thoroughly; facid, to do something tangible, something 
existing both in space and time, to make; agé, to produce an 
effect existing in time only; efficid (ex + facid), to bring about 
as a result. 

ACCORDINGLY (therefore): itaque indicates the ground of an action; 
igitur, the ground of an opinion. 

(ON) ACCOUNT OF: see BECAUSE OF. 

ACHIEVE: see ACCOMPLISH. 

ADVISE (command, direct, exhort, order, urge, warn): moned appeals 
to the judgment, urging a course of action because it is believed 
to be advantageous; hortor has its source solely in the will 
of the speaker; praecipid (prae + capid) indicates the giving of 
advice in order to forestall an act, and by one in a position of 
authority; it carries also the idea of instruction; iubed is the 
general word of commanding; imperé implies a command by 
virtue of vested authority, usually with military reference. 
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ALLOW (permit, suffer): patior means merely not to object; concédé, 
to permit upon request; permittd indicates a free or voluntary 
permission; licet simply indicates that there is no objection. 

ALMOST (nearly): paene and prope indicate an approach to a limit, 
nearly in the sense of just short of; feré is used of loose approxi- 
mations, chiefly in respect to number or time. 

AND: et connects words and expressions of equal or indifferent im- 
portance; atque (ac) indicates that the second of the two con- 
nected words or expressions is more important or emphatic 
than the first; -que joins closely into one idea or group. 

ANNOUNCE (report, tell): nintid expresses the mere giving of informa- 
tion; rentntid, the bringing of information to one expecting it 
or entitled to receive it. 

ARMY: exercitus indicates an army as a drilled organization; agmen, 
an army on the march; aciés, an army drawn up for action, a 
line of battle. 

ASK (ask for, demand, inquire, request): rogé is the general term; 
petd means to seek to obtain; postuld, to demand as a right; 
quaer6, to seek detailed or full information. 

ASSAULT: see ATTACK. 

ASSEMBLE: see CALL. 

ATTACK (assault, besiege): oppugné, expugn6, obside6é are used of 
places only; oppugné (ob + pugnd, fight against) has reference 
to the active siege operations; obsided (ob + seded, sit down 
against), to the blockade only; expugné refers to a successful 
assault; aggredior means to attack persons or armies; impetum 
facere refers to the suddenness or violence of the attack. 

BATTLE (fight): pugna is the general term for a fight, whether of 
individuals or of armies; proelium, a military engagement. 

BECAUSE OF (07 account of): ob refers to the object in view; propter 
indicates a proximate cause or motive. 

BESIEGE: see ATTACK. 

BRING ABOUT: see ACCOMPLISH. 

BRING TOGETHER: see CALL. 

CALL (assemble, bring together, collect, summon): voco is used of call- 
ing or summoning one person, also in sense of mame; convocd, 
of summoning more than one person; colligd (con + lego), of 
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bringing together things or persons; c6go carries the additional 
idea of force or urgency. 

CAUSE: sce ACCOMPLISH. 

COLLECT: see CALL. 

COMMAND: see ADVISE. 

CONQUER (defeat, excel, surpass): superé means to rise above, to sur- 
pass in general; antecéd6, to outstrip or take precedence; 
vincd, usually of military reference, to conquer by active exer- 
tion. 

CONSIDER: see THINK. 

CUSTOM: més is custom based on moral right; coénsuétidd is custom 
based on habit or convenience. 

DAILY: cotidié refers to simple daily occurrence; in diés, or in 
singulés diés, to daily increase or decrease. 

DEEM: see THINK. 

DEFEAT: seé CONQUER. 

DEMAND: see ASK. 

DESERT: se¢ ABANDON. 

DESIRE (want, wish): volé is the general term of wishing; cupid ex- 
presses an ardent desire; studed means to give earnest attention 
to obtaining the object of desire. 

DIRECT: see ADVISE. 

DO: see@ ACCOMPLISH. 


EITHER ...OR: aut... aut is used when the alternatives are 
mutually exclusive; vel... vel (same root as vol6), when 
there is a choice of alternatives; sive . . . sive lies in the con- 


ditional sphere and indicates that it is immaterial which alterna- 
tive is chosen. 

EXCEL: see CONQUER. 

EXHORT: see ADVISE. 

FEAR: time6 implies a weak or cowardly fear; vereor, the fear due 
to dread or hesitation. 

FEEL: see FIND. 

FIGHT: see BATTLE. 

FIND (feel, find out, know, learn, realize, understand): invenio (in + 
venid) means to come upon, to find accidentally; reperid, to 
find by search; comperi6, to find out with certainty; cognéscé, 
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to find out by investigation, also to know by marks that appeal 

to the senses, to become acquainted with; intellegd, to find out 

thoroughly, to understand; sentis, to know by experience; 
scid is the most general verb of knowing. 

HINDER (prevent, prohibit): impedid places obstacles in the way ; 
prohibed keeps away from the desired goal; déterred frightens 
away. 

INQUIRE: see ASK. 

KNOW: see FIND. 

LABOR (work): labor refers to the hardship involved; opera refers to 
effort put forth in the aim to assist or serve; opus is effective 
work, and also the result or product of work (opera). 

LEARN: see€ FIND. 

LEAVE: see ABANDON. 

MAKE: see ACCOMPLISH. 

MAN: hom6 denotes a human being, in plural often men, mankind; 
vir is an individual man, a man of worth or distinction. 

MUST (necessary, ought): débed expresses a subjective duty, duty to 
one’s self; oportet, an objective duty, duty to others or to the 
law; necesse refers to a necessity imposed by natural cause; 
the passive periphrastic is the weakest and most general expres- 
sion of obligation. 

NEARLY: see ALMOST. 

NECESSARY: see MUST. 

OPPORTUNITY: see POWER. 

ORDER: see ADVISE. 

OTHER: alius is another, in general; alter, the other (of two only), in 
plural, the other group; reliquus is the one remaining, in plural, 
the rest ; when plural, reliqui is often replaced by céteri. 

OUGHT: see MUST. 

PERCEIVE: see SEE. 

PERMIT: see ALLOW. 

POWER (ability, opportunity, strength): vis is primarily physical 
strength; potestas (possum) emphasizes the ability to perform 
an act, and also refers to official power; facultas (facid) empha- 
sizes the performance of an act; imperium is military power. 

PREVENT: se¢ HINDER. 
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PROHIBIT: seeé HINDER. 

REALIZE: see FIND. 

RECEIVE: see ACCEPT. 

REFLECT: sc? THINK. 

REPORT: see ANNOUNCE. 

REQUEST: see ASK. 

SAFE: tutus, secure, out of reach of danger; salvus, saved from 
danger by active exertion or assistance; incolumis, having es- 
caped from danger unharmed. 

SAY: dicé, to say a thing; loquor, to speak or talk. 

SEE Wercee: video is the general term for seeing, literally or ane 
ratively; cdnspicid is to have in view; perspicid, to see clearly. 

STRENGTH: see POWER. 

SUFFER: see ALLOW. 

SUMMON: see CALL. 

SURPASS: sce CONQUER. 

TAKE: see ACCEPT. 

TELL: see ANNOUNCE. 

THEREFORE: see ACCORDINGLY. 

THINK (consider, deem, reflect): putd is the most general term for form- 
ing or holding an opinion; existiméd is to form an opinion by 
weighing the value of the evidence; arbitror, to form an opinion 
by judging between conflicting evidence; cogitd expresses the 
act of thinking, pondering, reflecting. 

UNDERSTAND: see FIND. 

URGE: see ADVISE. 

WANT: see DESIRE, 

WARN: Se€€ ADVISE. 

WISH: Se€ DESIRE. 

WORK: see LABOR. 


APPENDIX 


This Appendix furnishes ample verbal material to prepare students 
to pass any college entrance examination based.on the orations of 
Cicero which are regularly read in secondary schools. Since Caesar 
and Cicero both wrote Latin, and wrote contemporaneously, the prin- 
ciples of the syntax of the language, as set forth in the lessons of this 
book, apply equally well to the writings of both. The only important 
difference between the language of the two authors lies in the vocabu- 
lary, for each writer requires for the treatment of his particular subject 
some words which are not needed by the other. No student should 
be expected in his writing to imitate personal idiosyncrasies of style. 


A. FIFTY IMPORTANT CICERONIAN WORDS! 


accomplish, adsequor, -i, -sectitus (im sense of gaining an end; also 
bring to pass); perficid, -ere, -féci, -fectum (chiefly in sense of 
completing an undertaking; also bring to pass, finish). 

attain, cOnsequor, -i, -sectitus; attingd, -ere, -tigi, -tactum. 

break forth, érumpé, -ere, -ripi, -ruptum. 

case (at law), causa, -ae, f.; quaestid, -onis, f.; plead a case, causam 
dicere. 

Citizens (as term of address), Quirités, -ium, m. 

in civil capacity (acting as a citizen, not as a soldier; used especially 
of the civil magistrates), togatus, -a, -um. 

common people, plébs, plébis, /., or plébés, -ei (-i), f. (the masses, as 
socially opposed to the aristocracy, optimatés, and to the senatorial 
order or patricians, patricii) ; vulgus, -i, 7. (the rabble, mob; also 
common soldiers, rank and file). The political opponents of the 
aristocracy are called popularés. 


1 See Suggestions to Teachers, p. 7. 
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confess, cénfiteor, -éri, -fessus. 

conspire, coniard, I; hence the perf. ptc. as subst., conitratus, -1, m., 
conspirator, occurring only in pl.; and the abstract conitratid, 
-onis, f., conspiracy. 

consular, cénsularis, -e, adj.; as subst., ex-consul. 

crime, facinus, -oris, 7. (am overt act). 

decree (v.), décerné, -ere, -crévi, -crétum, w. acc. dir. obj. or w. ut 
(né) and subjunctive; also, w. inf., determine. 

decree (”.), senatiis cénsultum, -i, 7. 

defendant, reus, -1, m., w. gen. of the charge. 

destroy, déle6, -ére,-évi, -étum. 

destruction, perniciés, -éi, f. (used of persons and governments); ruina, 
-ae, f. (of material objects, and also figuratively). 

disgraceful, turpis, -e, adj.; hence the abstract turpitidd, -dinis, /., 
disgrace. 

dishonor, dédecus, -oris, 1. 

efforts, labérés, -um, m. Pl. 

envy (v.), invided, -ére, -vidi, -visum, w. dat.; hence perf. pic. invisus, 
-a, -um, hated, detested, and the abstract invidia, -ae, f., envy, 
unpopularity. 

fame, fama, -ae, f. (a/so notoriety, report, reputation). 

Forum, forum, -i, 7. 

hold (as a formed and expressed opinion), cénsed, -ére, cénsui, cénsum. 

joy, laetitia, -ae, f. (joy as felt); gaudium, -i, n. (joy as felt and shown). 

judge (v.), itidicd, I (in legal sense and also of forming a personal judg- 
ment). 

judge (.), iiidex, -icis, m.; in pl., jurymen. 

knight, eques, -itis, m. 

lay before, défer6, -re, -tuli, -latum (of giving information or making 
formal report); referd (of referring to senate for deliberation or 
vote). 

learning, doctrina, -ae, f. 

limit, modus, -i, m. (not of physical limit; also measure, method). 

look out for, préspicid, -ere, -spéxi, -spectum, w. dat.; provided, -ére, 
-vidi, -visum, w. dat. 

manage, administro, I; gerd, -ere, gessi, gestum. 

neglect, neglegd, -ere, -léxi, -léctum. 


/ 
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old, vetus, -eris (of long standing); antiquus, -a, -um (ancient, of the 
remote past); senex, senis (of men; as subst., old man); hence 
senectis, -titis, /., old age. 

pleasure, voluptas, -tatis, /. 

praise (v.), laudo, I. 

praise (7.), laus, laudis, f. 

propose (a law, légem), rogé, I. 

prosecutor, quaesitor, -6ris, m. 

public, ptiblicus, -a, -um (a/so official). 

punish, ulciscor, -i, ultus (with idea of requital rather than of the suf- 
fering caused). 

pursuit (in life), studium, -i, 7. (a/so favorite study, specialty, hobby). 

it is a question of, agitur, pass. of agd used impersonally, w. dé and abl. 
(also in personal construction, be at stake, be in peril). 

records (official), tabulae, -arum, f. p/. 

relying upon, frétus, -a, -um, w. abl. 

scoundrel, déspératus, -i, m.; improbus, -i, m.; perditus, -i, m. 

sense of honor, pudor, -6ris, m. 

succeed in, valeé, -ére, -ui, -itum, w. ad and acc. of gerundive. 

tribute, vectigal, -alis, x. (also revenue, especially in pl.); hence the 
adj. vectig@lis, -e, tributary; as subst., tributary province. 

try (a case), ago, -ere, égi, Actum. 

wickedness, scelus, -eris, 7. 

worthlessness, néquitia, -ae, f. (as result of lack of ability); ignavia, 
-ae, f. (as result of cowardice) ; inertia, -ae, f. (as result of laziness). 

worthy, dignus, -a, -um, im noun constructions w. abl.; in verb con- 
structions w. rel. pronoun and subjunctive: hence the abstract dig- 
nitas, -tatis, f., worth, dignity. 


B. TWENTY-FIVE CICERONIAN CATCHWORDS AND 
PHRASES 


at home and abroad, domi militiaeque. 

at last (at length), tandem aliquando. 

but (then), as particle of resumption of argument after digression, 
igitur, postpositive. 

but why? quamquam quid? 
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but yet (as a strong adversative), at vér6. 

by land and sea, terra marique. 

come now, age vero. 

for certainly, nam profecto. 

for truly (and indeed, really), etenim. 

in the first place, primum. 

lastly (finally), dénique. 

moreover (nay, indeed), quin etiam. 

nay more, imm6 véro. 

now then, iam vér6, nunc vér6. 

pray (then, will you, or any word or phrase strengthening a question or 
command), tandem. 

secondly (thirdly, and so on up to the final topic), deinde (Jit., next). 

then at last, tum dénique. 

therefore (wherefore), qua ré, quam ob rem. 

to be brief (not to say too much, not to be tiresome), ac né longum sit. 

to say the least, ut levissimé dicam. 

what ! or what, then? quid! or quid igitur ? 

what indeed, quid vér6. 

what is it (there) that? quid est quod . . .? w. verb in subjunctive. 

what of this, that. . .? quid, quod. . .? w. verb in indicative. 

you say (you claim), inquis, always parenthetical. 


C. FIFTY USEFUL CICERONIAN WORDS 


abode, sédés, -is, f. (lit., seat). 

accuse, accis6, I; insimul6, I. 

attribute, attribu6, -ere, -ui, -itum. 

beginning (of an undertaking), principium, -i, 1. 

blood, sanguis, -inis, m. 

capital (in financial sense), rés, rei, f. 

check, reprimd, -ere, -pressi, -pressum (Jit., press back); note the 
progressive effectiveness and completeness of the checking as indi- 
cated by the prefixes in comprimé, crush (/il., press together) and 
opprimo, overwhelm (J/it., press against). ; 

this city (this government), often haec, n. pl. 

credit (in financial sense), fidés, -ei, f. 
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culture, hiimanitas, -tatis, f. 

debt, aes aliénum (Jit., another’s money: aes, aeris, 7., bronze; hence 
money). 

devote, cénferé, w. ad and acc. 

dignified, moderatus, -a, -um. 

distinguished, amplissimus, -a, -um. 

do one’s duty to, satisfacié, w. dat. 

do without, care6, -ére, -ui, -itum, w. abl. (also be without, lack). 

early (adj.), iniéns, -euntis. 

elections, comitia, -6rum, 7. pi. 

end (of an undertaking), exitus, -tis, m. (also outcome). 

equal, par, paris. 

exile, exsul, -is, m. (a person); exsilium, -i, n. (a condition of life). 

fault, culpa, -ae, f. (also blame). 

glory, gloria, -ae, f. 

greed, avaritia, -ae, f.; cupiditas, -tatis, /. (the latter also desire, eager- 
ness). 

honor, honor, -éris, m. (ence adj. honestus, -a, -um, honorable); decus, 
-oris, 7. 

income, fructus, -is, m. (lit., fruit). 

influential, gravissimus, -a, -um. 

knowledge, scientia, -ae, f.; often cénsilium, -i, 1., especially in sense 
of military knowledge, strategy; sapientia, -ae, f., in sense of 
wisdom. 

life, vita, -ae, f. 

literature, litterae, -4rum, f. fl. 

merciful, cléméns, -entis (showing mercy) ; misericors, -cordis (feeling 
pity); hence the abstracts clémentia, -ae, f., mercy, and miseri- 
cordia, -ae, f., compassion. 

methodical, modestus, -a, -um. 

patriotic, amans rei piblicae (am4ns, -antis, pic. w. obj. gen.). 

pirate, praed6, -6nis, m. 

plot (v., ér.), cégit6, I; (iér.) insidior, -ari, -atus, w. dat. of person 
against whom the plot is laid. 

plot (n.), insidiae, -arum, f. pl. 

plunder, diripio, -ere, -ui, -reptum. 

quarrel, dissénsié, -énis, f. 
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regard (consideration), ratid, -dnis, f., w. obj. gen. (the student should 
familiarize himself with the meanings of this word, which has almost 
as wide a range of application as rés). 

remedy (v.), medeor, -éri, ——, w. dat. 

remedy (n.), medicina, -ae, f. 

save (preserve), conservé, I (also keep safe). 

scatter, dispergé, -ere, -persi, -persum; perf. pic. dispersus, -a, -um, 
widespread. 

success (habitual and due to good fortune), félicitas, -tatis, f.; (in general) 
fortina, -ae, f. (also fortune in all senses). 

sword, often ferrum, -i,  (Jit., iron). 

talent (inborn), ingenium, -i, 1. 

trial, itidicium, -i, 7. (also the court ; also judgment, sentence). — 

wealthy, locuplés, -étis. 

witness, testis, -is, m. or f.; hence testiménium, -i, 1., testimony, 
evidence. ; 

it is worth while, operae pretium est (/it., it is the reward of labor). 

yield to, cédé, -ere, cessi, cessum. 

youth, iuventis, -titis, f., the period of life, also as coll. subst., the 
young, young men; itvenis, -is, m. or f., young person; adulés- 
cens, -ntis, m., young man. 


VOCABULARY INDEX 


The Arabic numerals refer to the lesson in which the word is given. The com- 
bined Roman and Arabic numerals refer to the exercises in Part II. If the word 
is not found in the vocabulary proper, it will appear among the synonyms or in 


the text of the lesson. 


A 


abandon 6, 10 
able 3, 32 

abode 14 

about 5, 11, 13 
about to 31 
above 5, 14 
absent 14, II 12 
accept 24 

access 20 
accomplish 8, 16 
accordance (in) 5 
according to 5 
accordingly 5 
account of (on) 5 
accustomed (be) 18 
achieve 8 
achievements 13 
Across 5 

act (v.) 32 
addition (in) 5 
administer 34 
adopt 7 

advance II, 17 
advance to attack 17 
advantage 8 
advantageous 8 
adverse 10 
advice 32 

advise 17 

afar 28 

afraid 23 

after (prep.) 5 
after (adv.) 14 
after (conj.) 24 
afterward 28 


again 25 

against 5, 19 
against one’s will 35 
ago 14 

aid 4, 15 

alarm 8 

all 1, 9, 12 
allegiance 10 
allow 3 

allowed (it is) 328 
ally 2 

almost 13 

alone 12 

along 5 

already 1 

also 14, 32 
although 26 
always 6 

am to 31, 4¢ 
ambassador 9 
ambush 6 
among 5 
amount to 13 
ancestors 21 

and 1 

and also 1 

and not 9, 27 
and so 5 
announce 8 
annoy 6 
another 12 
answer 5 
anxious for 3 
any 9, 12 
appearance 13, 34 
apprehend II 20 
approach (7.) 20 
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approach (v.) 14 
arm (v.) II 19 

arms I 

army 1 

around 5 

arrange II, 30 
arrange for 16 
arrangement 7, 12, 26 
arrival 4 

arrive 5 

art of war 13 
artillery II 9 

as 5, 8, 11, 24, 25, ID 4 
as far as possible 20 
as if 30 

as much as 4 
ascend 5 

ascertain 36 

ask 17, 19, 37 

ask advice 32 

ask for 19 

ask permission 32 
assault (7.) 4, 19 
assault (v.) 1 
assemble 16, 17, IT t 
assembly 15 

assert 36 

assign II 17 
assistance 4 

assure 36 

at 5 

at all 12 

at first 20 

at last 13 

at least 7, 21, 23, 29 
at length 19 

at once 10 
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attack (m.) 4, 19 
attack (v.) 1, 6 
attempt 5 
attend to 34 
attention (pay) 3 
augment II 12 
authority 20 
auxiliaries 4 
avoid 9 

await 4 

award II 17 
aware 21 

away 5, 14 


back of 5 

bad II 12 
baggage 6 
band 18 

bank 8 
barbarian 12 
barbarous 12 
barely 13 

base of (at) 5 
battle 4, 10 
battle line 4 
ber 

be able 3 

be here 9 

bear 4 

bear back 9 
beat 1, 11 
because 22, 26 
because of 5 
become 4 

befall 18 
before (prep.) 5 
before (adv.) 14, II r 
before (conj.) 24 
beg 17 

began 18 

begin 10, 26, 209 
begin battle, 10 
beginning 25 
behalf 5 
behave 29 
behind 5 

belief 14 
believe 35, II 9 
belong to 20 


beside 5 

besides 5, 27 
besiege I 

best (do one’s) 16 
betake 7, Il 9 
between 5 
beyond 5 

big 

blame II 7 
blockade (n.) 19 
blockade (v.) II 11 
boast 6 

boat 18 

body 19 

booty 23 
bordering 3 
borders 2 

born (be) 13 
both 12 

both. . and 2 
bottom of 4 
bound ro, II 1 
boundaries 2 
brave 2 

bravely 5 
bravery 6 
breadth 21 
break IT 16 
break camp 8 
break up 12 
bridge 14 

brief 29 

bring 4, 26 
bring about 18 
bring back 9 
bring in 18 
bring together 16, IT 1 
bring upon 16 
bring word 36 
broad 14 
brother 21 

build 3, 14, II 9 
building 2 

burn 7 

burst forth II 10 
business IT 5 
busy 34 

but (prep.) 5 
but (conj.) 1, 23 
but (= except) 5, 34 
but if 29 


but still 23 
buy 21 

by 5, 13 
by far 13 


& 


call 15, 31 

call in 15, IT 14 
call to II 9 

call together 15 
camp I 

can 3, 32 
captain 9 
captive 15 
capture I 

care for 16 
carry 4, 8 
carry back 9 
carry on 8 
carry out 34 
carry to II 7 
case II r 

cast 5 

castle 16 

catch 1 

cause (n.) 6, II r 
cause (v.) 18 


cause to be done 16 


cavalry (”.) 3, 6 
cavalry (adj.) 10 
cavalryman 3 
cease II 6 
centurion 9 
certain (pron.) 9 
certain (adj.) 8 
certainly 7, to 
challenge IT 12 
chance 22, 34 


change of government 3 


changing II 8 
character 2, 12 
character of (in) 5 


characteristic of 20 


charge (.) 4 
charge (v.) 8 
chase 6 
check 18, 23 
chief 2 
chieftain 6 
choose 15 


circumstance 18, II 12 
citizens 2 

city 7 

clamor 16 

climb 5 

coast (#.) II 11 
coast (adj.) Il 9 
cohort 9 

collect 16, II x 
colonel 9 

column 4 

come 9 

come back 9 

come on 22 

come to 5 

come together 17 
coming 4 
command (n.) 23 
command (v.) 3, 17 
command (be in) 3 
command (place in) 3 
commander 7 
commanding 14 
commissioner 9 
commit 10 
common 14 
communication 8 
company 9 
compare 13 
comparison 5 
compel 2, 17 
complain 16 
conceal 19, II 19 
concern 21 
concerning 5 
condition 12, 26 


conduct . . . self 29 
confer 24 
conference 24 
confide 12 


confidence 4, 15 
confidence (have) 4, 12 
confine II 1 
confirm 2 
confusion 12 
conquer I, II 
conscious 21 
consider 18, 36 
consideration 5 
consign 10 
conspire II 7 
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construct 3, 21 
consult 32 
consume 31 
contain 10 
contend 4 
continue 25 
continuous I1 
contrary to 5 
contribute 3 
control 12 

cost 21 

council 15 
counsel (take) 32 
country 2 
courage 2, 6 
courageous 2 
courageously 5 
court (z.) Il 1 
court (v.) 3 
critical 35 
crops 4 

cross 2 
cruelty II 3 
crush 1 

cry 6 

custom 6, 12 
cut off 28 


D 
daily 24 
damage (n.) 8 
damage (v.) II 16 
danger 5 
dangerous 35 
dare 10 
dart 5 
daughter 2 
dawn 8 
day 5 
day after day 19 
day before 32 
daybreak 8 
death 5 
debar 28 
decide 17 
decision 20 
declare 36 
decree (v.) II 9 
deed II 19 
deep 14 


defeat I, 11 


defend 10 

defer II 17 

delay 18 
deliberate 32 
deliver (speech) 5 
demand 3, 17, 19 
dense II 6 

deny 36 

depart 10, 31 
departure 11, 30 
depth 20 

desert 10 
deserter II 6 
deserve II 17 
deserve to 31 
design 7 

desire (v.) 3, 9 
desirous 21 
desist II 6 
despair 6 

despise II 10 
destroy 31, II 15 
detail (in) II rr 
detain 7, 18 
determine 2, 17, 25 
determine upon 11 
die 11 

differ 13 
difference 21 
different 13 
differently 13 
differently from 13 
difficult 35 
difficulty 37 
diligence 37 
direct 17 
direction 12 
direction of (in the) 5 
disaster 11 
discover 36 
disembark II 16 
dismiss 15 
displeased 33 
dispose 30 
distance 6, 28 
distance (at a) 28 
distant 5, 14 
distant (be) 14 
distribute 30 
district 1 

disturb 12 
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ditch 16 

divide 1 

division 1 

do 1, 8 

do one’s best 16 
doubt (7.) 23 
doubt (v.) 23 
down (prep.) 5, II 2 
down stream 14 
draw up 4 

drive 11 

drive back 6, IT 13 
drive off 6 

drive out 11 
during 5 - 

duty 9, 10 

duty of 20 

dwell in 7 
dwelling place 14 


E 
each 9, 12 
each other 9 
eager for (be) 3 
eager for (adj.) 21 
earn II 17 
earthworks 15 
easily 15 
easy 35 
either 12 
either . .. or 11 
elate 16 
elder II 15 
elevate 16 
embassy II 5 
emergency 22 
enable 18 
encamp It 
encourage 2, 17 
encumber 6 
end of 4 
endure 4, 29 
enemy 2 
engaged in 34 
enjoin 17 
enough 4, 8 
enter 29 
enter upon 29 
enthusiasm 4 
entire 12 
envoy 9 


epistle 18 
escape 9 
especially 6, 27 
establish 15 
evade 9 

even 4 

even if 26 

even though 26 
ever 10 

every I, 9 
every one I 
everything 1, 9, 20 
evil II 12 
exceed 13 

excel 13 

except 5, 20, 34 
excite 8 
execute 5 
exhaust 13, 16 
exhausted II 10 
exhort 17 
expect 4 

expel 11 
experience 8 
explore 24 
exposed 9 
express 26 
extend 29 
extent 28 
extreme 4 


facing 5 

fact 18 

fact that (the) 22 
fail 26 

fail in ro 

fair 11 

faith 15 

fall back 9 
famous 7 

far 13 

far (by) 13 

far as possible (as) 20 
far off 28 

far off from 28 
farther 14 
farthest 4 

favor 21 
favorable 10 

fear (n.) 5 
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fear (v.) 8, 23 
feed 13 

feel 36 

feel gratitude 26 
feelings 2 

few 14 

field r 

field (take the) 19 
fierce II 8 
fiercely 5 

fight (.) 26 
fight (v.) 5, 11 
fight (there was a) 11 
fight lasted (the) 11 
figure II 17 

fill up 16 

finally 13 

find 13, 15 

find out 36 
finish 16 

fire II 20 

first (adj.) 8 
first (adv.) 22 
first (at) 20 

fit (adj.) 14 

fix 11 

flank 9 

flee 13 

fleet II 11 

flight 2 

flight (put to) 2 
flight (take) 28 
fling 5 

follow 6 

follow up 6 
following 7, 11 
fond of 21 

foot 9 

foot of 4, 5 

for (prep.) 5 
for (conj.) 4 

for how much? 21 
forbid 17, II 10 
force (7.) 26 
force (v.) 2 
forced march 12 
forces I 

forest 4 

forget 21 

form 4, 29 
form plan 29 


former 14, 33 
former (the) 7 
fort 16 
fortification 3 
fortify 6 
fortress 16 
fortune 29 
fought (they) rr 
free (adj.) II 17 
free (v.) 19 
freedom 6 
freely 35 
frequent II 7 
fresh II to 
friend 4 

friendly 4 
friendship 12 
frighten 6 

from 2, 5, 13 
from afar 28 
from all sides 13 
from that place 14 
from there 14 
from where 20 
from which 20 
front (the) 19 
front of (in) 5 
full 21 

furnish 3 

future (for the) 15 
future (in the) 15 


G 


gain point 30 

gain possession 19 
gain request 30 
garrison 4 

gate 14 

gather 16 

gather around 9 
general 7 
generally 11 

get control 19 

get possession 19 
get ready 24 

give 1 

give back IT 4 
give impression 34 
give opportunity 34 
give over 18 
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give up 34 
glad 35 

gladly 35 

go 2 

go across 2 

go back 9 

go forth 2, 31 
goon 8 

go out 2, 31 
go to 32 

god II 9 

going to 31 
good 2, 35 
good many 9 
good will II 14 
goods 2 
govern II 4 
government 12 
grade 9 
gradually 22 
grain 4 

grant I 
gratitude 26 
gravely 19 
great I 

great number 12 
greatest 14 
greatly 6 

grow accustomed 18 
guard 4, 11 
guide 36 


H 
habit, 6 
halt 3, 11 
hand 18 
hand over 18 
happen 18 
happen to 18, II 9 
harass 6 
harbor II 16 
hard 14, 35 
hardly 13 
hardship 14 
harm 8 
haste 11 
hasten 30 
hastily 3 
haul ashore II 17 
have 4, 20 
have done 16 


have in mind 33 
have to 31 
he 7 

hear 15 

hear of 15 
heavy 14 
height 20 
heights IT 10 
help 4 

hem in II 1 
her 7 

here (of position) 8 
here (of motion) 9 
hers 7 

herself 7 
hesitate 14 
high 5 

higher 14 
highest 14 
hill 10 
himself 7 
hinder 6, 23 
hindrance 6 
his 7 

hither 9 

hold 3, 10, 18 
hold back 7 
hold in 10 
hold off 7 
hold out 9 
hold to 10 
home 11, 14 
honor II 9 
hope (1.) 5 
hope (v.) 36 
horse 13 
horseman 3 
hostage 2 
hour 11 
house 11 

how 21 

how much 4 
however 14 
huge II 4 
hurl 5 

hurl back II 13 
hurry 30 


Ly 
if 9, 29 
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if not 29 
immediately 10 
impede 6 

import 12 
importance 21 
important II 5 
impression 34 

in 5, 13 
inasmuch as 26 
increase II 12 
incredible IT 4 
indeed 21, II 3 
independence 6 
induce 17 
infantry 9 
infantryman 9 
inferior 13 

inflict 28, 36 
influence (7.) 13, 21 
influence (v.) 8 
influential (be) 13 
inform 8 
informed (be) 8 
inhabit 7 

injury 8 

inquire 19, 37 
inside 5 
institution 13 
instruct 17 
instructions IT 4 
insufficiently IT 13 
intend 31, 33 
intention 7, 33 
intention (have) 33 
interest 21, 32 
interval 6 
interview 24 

into 5 

intrust 10, 28 
investigate 24 
irregular troops 4 
island II 16 

it 7 

its 7 

itself 7 


javelin 5 
join to, IT 4 
join battle ro 


journey 1 
judgment 20 
just (adj.) 11 
just (adv.) 8 
just as if 30 
just now 8 


keen II 8 

keep 7, 15 

keep away 19 

keep faith 15 

keep from 19, 23 
keep in 10 

keep in order 10 
keep off 19 

keep out 19 

kill 5 

kind 13 

kind (of such) 18, 21 
king II 3 

kingdom 26 

know 36 

know by hearsay 36 
know well 36 
knowledge 13 


L 


labor 14 

land (m.) II 3 
land (v.) 1 
large 1 

last 4 

last (at) 13 
lately 8 
latter (the) 7 
law 6 

lay aside II 9 
lay down II 9 
lay waste 2 
lead 10, 26 
lead across 15 
lead away 26 
lead back 14 
lead down 26 
lead out 14 
lead to 17 
leader 5 
learn 36 


least (at) 7, 21, 23 
leave 6, 10, 31 
left 4 

left hand 19 
left (side) 19 
left (be) 14 
legion 1 
length (at) 10 
less 14 

less (for) 21 
lest 23 

let pass 15 

let slip 15 
letter 8 

level 11 

levy upon 3 
liberate 19 
liberty 6 
lieutenant 9 
lift up 16 
light 8 

like 3 

like (I should) 31 
likely to 31 
likewise 14 
listen IT 5 
little 5,.13 
little while II to 
little (a) 13 
live in 7 
locate 14 
location 8 
loftiest 14 
long (adj.) 13 
long (adv.) 13 
long as (as) 24 
look 13 

lose 9 

lot 29 

luck 29 


M 


magistrate 34 
make 1, 3 

make (= cause) 18 
make answer 5 
make attack 8 
make charge 8 
make difference 21 
make plain 35, 36 


make ready 11, 24 
make reply 5 
make requisition 3 
make show 34 
make stand 3 
make up mind 2 
make war 16 
man I 

mankind 1 
manner 6, 21 
many I 

march (n.) 1 
march (v.) 1 
march (forced) 12 
march on IT 14 
march out 16 
mark of 20 

may 32 

means (by all) 10 
means (by no) 10 
meantime 8 
meanwhile 8 
meet 17 

memory 25 

men 1 

men in front 19 
merchant 20 
merely 22 

merit II 17 
message II 19 
messenger 8 
method 21 
middle of 4, 11 
mile 11 

military 13 

mind 2, 33 

mine 7 

moat 16 

mode 21 

money II 10 
month 11 

moon II 6 

more 10, 14 

more (for) 21 
mound II g 
mountain 2 

move 8 

move forward 17, II 9 
move up II 9 
much (adj.) 1 
much (adv.) 12, 14 
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much (for as) 21 
much (for how) 21 
much (for so) 21 
much (for too) 21 
much (very) 13 
much as (for as) 21 
multitude 12 

must 31 

my 7 


N 


name (n.) 3 

name (v.) 31 
narrow II 1 
narrow pass II 2 
nation 15 

nature 13 

near 3, 5 

nearest 11 

nearly 13 
necessarily 32 
necessary 31, 32, 34 
need 32 
neighboring 3 
neighbors 3 
neither 12 
neither . . 
never 10 
nevertheless 10, 26 
new 3 

news II 19 

next (adj.) 11 

next (adv.) 8, 14 

next day 6 

night 5 

night (at) 15 

no (adj.) 4, 12 

no (adv.) 10 

no one 18 

noise 16 

none 4, 12 

nor 9 

not 

not even 6 

not only . . . but also 6 
not yet I 

nothing 4 

notice 36 

now I 

now at last 1 

number 3 


- hor 12 
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oO 
oath 36 
obtain 12 
obtain request 30 
occupied 34 
occupy 4 
occur 8, 18 
ocean II 16 
off 5, 14 
offer II 11 
officer IT 11 
often 18 
often as (as) 25 
on 5 
once (at) ro 
one 12 
one another 9 
only (adj.) 12 
only (adv.) 12, 22 
open (adj.) 9 
open (v.) 9 
open (be) II 10 
opinion 14, 19 
opportunity 34 
oppose II 8 
opposite 5, 12, 14 
Or II, 29 
or if 29 
order (m.) 12, 23, 26 
order (v.) 17 
order to (in) 15 
other 12 
other (the) 12, II 5 
otherwise 13 
otherwise than 13 
ought 31 
our 7 
out of 5 
outside 5 
outside of 5 
over 5, 14 
overcome I 
overhang II 10 
overtake 25 
owe 31 
own (w. poss. pron.) 7 
own (v.) 20 


P. 
pace 11 
pacify II 9 
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pack animal 12 
pains (take) 16 
panic-stricken II 10 
part 1 

particularly 27 
past 5 

pay 36 

peace 12 

penalty 22, 36 
people to 

perceive 18 
perform 7 

peril 5 

permission 34 
permission (ask) 32 
permit 3, 17 
permitted (it is) 32 
perpetual 37 
persuade 3, 17 
pertain 29 

pitch camp 5 

pity 21 

place (.) 8 

place (v.) 5, 14 
place in command 3 
plan (n.) 7, 26 
plan (v.) II 16 
plead II 1 
pleasant 35 

please 8 

plenty 1, 17 

plot (7.) 6, 7 

plot (v.) II 16 
plunder (7.) 23 
plunder (v.) 35 
political change 3 
political institutions 13 
popularity 21 

port II 16 

portion 1 

position 14 

possess 20 
possession 19 
possessions 2 
possible (as) 14, 20 
postpone IT 17 
power 26, 34 
power to (have) 3 
powerful IT x 
powerful (be) 13 
praise (v.) II 20 


prefer 10 

prepare 2, 24 
prepare for 24 
prepared 22 
presence of (in) 5 
present 34 
present (be) 9 
preserve 15 

press 23 

press hard 23 
press on 22, II 13 
prevail 10 
prevent 23 
previously II 1 
price 21 

prince 2 

procure 2 
promise 36 
property 2 
propose 8, 31, 33 
protection 4 
prove 7, Il 19 
provide 2, 31 
province 3 
provisions 2 
public 10 

punish 36 
punishment 22, 36 
purpose (for the) 15 
pursue 6, 22 

put 5 

put to death 5 
put to flight 2 


Q 


quickly 3, 14 
quite a number 9 


R 


race 13 

rage (of battle) 11 
raise 13, 16 
rank 9 

rapidly 3 

rather 10, 14, 16 
ravage 2 

reach 5, 29 
ready 22 

real ro 

realize 36 


really 10 

rear 4 

reason 6 

reason (for this) 20 
reason of (by) 5 
reasons 3 

recall 21 

receive 7, 24 
recognize 9 
recollect 21 
reconnoiter 24 
recover 33, II 10 
reduce II 9 
reénforcements 15 
refresh II 10 
refuse 23 

regard 18 
regiment 1 
region 20 
reluctant 35 
reluctantly 35 
remain, 10, 14, 25 
remaining 4 
remarks 6 
remember 21 
render 18 

repair 33 

repel 6 

repent 21 
reply(m.) II 4 
reply (v.) 5 
reply (in) 5 
report (7.) II 20 
report (v.) 9 
republic ro 
repulse 6 
reputation 20 
request 17, 19 
requisition 3 
rescue 15 
resembling 3 
reserves 15 
resist 17 

resolve 2, 17, 25 
respect to (in) 13 
rest (m.) 11 

rest (v.) II 10 
rest of 6 

restore IT 4 
restrain 7, 23 
result 36 


retain 7 
retainer II 1 
retire 7 
retreat 7,9 
return 9, II 4 
reveal 35 
revolt (n.) 26 
revolt (v.) 21 
revolt from 21 
revolution 3 
ridge 17 

right 6 

right (side) 19 
right flank 9 
right hand, 19 
right of way 1 
right wing 29 
rise 26 

risk 5, II 16 
river 2 

road 1 

roam II 3 
rout 27 

route I 

royal power 26 
ruin II 16 
rule 6, 12 
rumor II 7 
run II 12 
rush (.) 17 
rush out 21 


safe 37 

safely 10 

sake of (for) 3, 14 
same 7 

same way 14 
satisfy II 5 
savage (adj.) 13 
savage (.) 12, 13 
say 19, 36 

say not 36 

scale 5 

scarcely 13 
scarcity 12 

scare 6 

scout 8 

sea 25 

seacoast II 11 
second 12 
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secure I2 
see I 

see that 31 

see to 31 

seeing that 26 
seek 10, 17 
seem 8 

seize 4, II 5 
seize from 15 
seize upon 4 
select 15 

self 7 

sell 21 

senate 12 

send 2 

send ahead 15 
send back II 20 
send forward 15 
send under yoke 17 
sentry 11, II 14 
serious 14 
seriously 19 
servitude 37 

set 5 

set fire to 7 

set free 19 

set out I 
setting 5 

settle 11 
several 9 

severe 14 
severely 19 
shape II 17 
sharp II 8 
sharply 5 

she 7 

shield 9 

ship 18 

short 29 

should (of duty) 31 
shout (n.) 6 
shout (v.) II 9 
shouting 16 
show (n.) 13, 34 
show (v.) 7, 35 
show gratitude 26 
shun 9 

shut in II 1 
side 9 

side of (on) 5 
sides (on all) 13 
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siege 19 

sight II 19 
sign 16 

signal 16 
similar 3 

since 24, 25, 26 
single one (a) 9 
site 8 

situated 14 
situation 8, 18 
size 13 

skilled 21 
slavery 37 

slay 5 

small 5 

So 3, 18, 33 

so far 33 

so great 18, 33 
so greatly 18 
so long 33 

so many 18 

so much 33 

so often 33 

so that 15, 18 
soldier 2 

some 9, 18 
some one 9, 33 
somewhat 14 
somewhere 33 . 
son 2 

soon II 5 

soon as (as) 24 
sorry 21 

sort 13 

sortie 17 
sovereignty 12 
space 28 

speak 5 

speak with 24 
speech 5 

speed 11 
spend winter 11 
spirit 2 

spite of (in) 5 
splendidly II 9 
spread II 3 
spring up 26 
stand 3 

stand around 9 
stand firm 3 
standards 16 
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start 1 

state 2 

station 14, 30 
stay 10, 18, 25 
still (of time) 4 
still (conj.) 23 
still (adv.) 10 
stock 13 

stop 3, 23, 16 
storm (n.) II 17 
storm (v.) 8 
strange 35 
stream 14 
strength 26 
strengthen 2 
strong IT 15 
strong (be) 10 
stronghold II 10 
struggle 15 
subdue 11, II 9 
subjects IT 4 
succeed II 10 
success II 8 
successful to 
succession (in) If 
successive II 
such 18, 33 

such that 18 
suddenly 12 
suffer 3, 24, 36 
sufficiently 8 
suitable 14, 34, II 16 
summer 19 
summit 4, 14 
summon 15, II r 
sun 5 

sunset 5 
supplies 2, 11 
supply 1, 17 
support 13 
suppose 14, 36 
supremacy 3 
sure 8 

surely 7 

surpass 13 
surrender (2.) 8 
surrender (v.) 34 
surround 9, 20, 22 
suspect II 20 
suspicion 17 
sustain 9 


swamp II 
swarm 12 
swiftly 3 
swiftness 11 
sword 6 


iE 


take 1, 10, 19, 36 
take back II 5 
take by storm 8 
take care 16 

take care to 16, 31 
take counsel 32 
take flight 28 
take from 15 
take pains 16 
take place of II 10 
take position 3 
take possession 19 
take risk II 16 
take stand 3 
take the field 19 
take thought for 32 
take to flight 28 
take up II 7 

take with 10 

talk (7.) 6 

task 28, II 2 
teach 19 

tell 8, 12, 19 
tend 29 

terms 12, 26 
terrify 6 
territories 2 
territory 1 

terror 25 

test 37 

than 10, 13, 14 
thank 26 

thanks 26 
thanksgiving II 9 
that 7, 14, 15, 18 
the... the 33 
their 7 

theirs 7 
themselves 7 
then 8, 14 

thence 14, 33 
there 8, 10, 33 
there (from) 14 
therefore 5 


thick II 6 
thing 2 

think 36 
think about II 16 
this 7 

thither 10 
though 26 
three 1 

three days 20 
through 5 
throughout 5 
throw 5 


throw into confusion 12 


thus 3, 33 

tie to II 20 
time 5 

time (at that) 8 
time (by that) 1 
time (by this) 1 
tired out II 10 
to 5, 15 

to-day I 
to-morrow I 
too (adv.) 14 
too (conj.) 32 
top of 4, 14 
toward 5 
towards 5 
tower 34 

town I 

trader 20 

treat II 3 

treat with IT 5 
tree 13 

trench 16 

trial II 1 

tribe 15 

troops I 

true 10 

truly 10, 21 
trust 12 

trust in 12 
truth (in) ro, 21 
try 5 

try if 37 

try whether 37 
two I 


Uy 


under 5, 14 
understand 36 


undertake 1y 
undoubted 8 
unexpected IT 9 
unexpectedly II 10 
unfavorable tro, 11 
unfavorable (in nature) 11 
unfavorable (in result) 10 
unharmed 37 
uninjured 37 
unless 29 
unprotected 9 
unsuccessful to 
until (prep.) 5 
until (conj.) 24 
unwilling 35 
unwilling (be) 18 
unwillingly 35 

up stream 14 

up to 5 

upon 5 

uprising II 20 
urge 17 

use (n.) 8 

use (v.) 19 

use up 31 


valiant 2 
valiantly 5 
valor 6 

value (of such) 21 
vanquish 1, I1 
varied II 8 
varying II 8 
vassal IT 1 

very 7, 14 

very many 9 
very much 13 
vicinity of (in) 5 
victory 5 
village 7 
violence 26 
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visit 32 
voice 6 


WwW 


wage (war) 8 

wagon It 

wait 18 

wait for 4 

wall 5, 20 

wander II 3 

want 9 

wanting (be) 26 
war 6 

warm 17 

warship II 16 

waste (lay) 2 

watch 11 

watchman 11 

water II 16 

way 14, 21, II 13 
way (in same) 14 
way of (in) 13 
weapons I, 5 
wearied II 10 

well 12 

well (be) 10 
well-known 7 

what 8, 9 

whatever 9 

when 24, 25 

whence 20, 33 
whenever 24, 25 
where (of position) 8 
where (of motion) 14 
wherever 33 
whether 37 
whether. . 
which 8, 12 
while 24 
while (a little) II 10 
whip 11 

whither 14 

who 8, 9, 33 
whoever 9 
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whole of 12 

why 10 

wicked II 12 
wide 14 

width 21 

willing 35 
willing (be) 9 
willingly 35 

win I 

wine 12 

wing 20 

winter (7.) 19 
winter (v.) 11 
winter quarters 8 
wish 9, 17 

wish rather 10 
with 2, 5 
withdraw 7, 10 
within 5 
without 5, 30 
without being 30 
without delay to 
without having 30 
withstand 9 
word II 3 

work 16, 28 
worth (be) 13 
wound (n.) 13 
wound (v.) 28 
wreck II 16 


4% 
~year II 
yes 10 
yesterday 1 
yet 10, 23, 290 
yield 29 
yoke 17 
you 7 
your 7 
yours 7 


zeal 4 
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(The references are to paragraphs.) 


Ability 172 
Ablative case 28, 31, 33, 34, 57, 66, 70— 
743 100, a3 IOI, 106, III, 114, 145 
Absolute participial construction 145-148 
Accompaniment 33, 34 
Accusative case 2, 31, 57-59, 72-74, 100, 
183, c 
Action (of tenses) 3 
Adjectives: 
easy, good, etc. 189 
of emotion 189 
of fitness w. verb 183, c 
of position 22, b, 3 
Wadat. 7 
Ww. gen. 110 
w. subst. omitted 11 
Adversative clauses 141 
Agency 31, 33, 34, 168 
Agreement : 
of adjectives 4, 9, 10 
of appositive 21 
of dem. pron, 41 
of rel. pron. 44 
Peculiarities of 4, 8-10 
Answers 54 
Antecedent 44 
Antequam 126 
Apodosis 155 
Apposition 21 
Appositive clauses 117 
Attendant circumstance 34, f; 
183, d, x 


146; 


Causal clauses 140 

Cause 33, 34 

Characteristic clauses 214 
Cogs 90 

Command 166, a; 217, I,b 
Comparative clauses 162 


Comparison 69-71 
Composition 22, c 
Concern 114 

Concession 141, 217, I,d 


Concords 4 . 

Conditional sentence, 155-158, 161-163, 
207-209 

Coérdinate clause rendered by participle 
152 


Correlation 176-178 

Cum clauses 134-136; 140; I41 
Cum primum 130 

Curd 85 


Dative case 2, 14-18, 77, 105, a; 168 
Débed 168, c 

Degree of difference 71 
Descriptive phrases 106 
Dimension 106, a; 109 
Distance 72 

Do 85 

Double questions 53, 203 
Doubt 121, 204 

Dum 127 

Duty 105, b; 168, b,c 


Emotion 113, 189 
Enclitics 32, n.2 
Extent 109 


Fear 122 
Final clauses 82 
Forgetfulness 112 


Genitive case 22, 105, 106, 110, III, a; 
T12-114 


Gerund and gerundive 85, 86, 181-183 


Hindrance 120 
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Historical infinitive 187, c 
Historical present 3, b; 80 


Imperd 90, 100, a 

Impersonal verbs of emotion 113 
Indirect discourse, see Quotation 
Indirect questions 201-204 
Infinitive 186-191, 195 
Instrument 33, 34 

Intention 167 

Interest 114 

Iubed 90 


Law of sequence of tenses 80 
Laws of indirect discourse 195 
Likelihood 167 

Logical subject or object 22, d 


Manner 33, 34 
Means 33, 34 


Né 70, 2; 82, 90, 120, 122, 166, b; 217 
-ne (enclitic) 52 

Necessity 168 

Need 173 

Negatives 82; 95, d; 156, a; 217 
Nominative case 2 

Nonne 52 

Noun modifying noun 21, 22 
Noun modifying verb 33, 34 
Noun omitted with adj. 11 

Num 52 


Object: 
Direct 2 
Indirect 2, a; 14, 15 
Retained 100 
Secondary 100 
Objective genitive 22, d 
Obligation 168 
Obstructive clauses 141 
Oportet 168, c 
Order of words 5, 23, 29; 172, a 
Other, idiomatic uses of 63 
Own w. possessive 40, e€ 


Part-22,\b 

Participle 144-148, 151, 152 
Patior 90 

Permission 171 

Petd 100, a 
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Place 57 
Position, adjectives of 22, b, 3 
Position of adjectives 5, a 
Possession 22, a; 105 
Postpositives 24, “for” 
Postuld 100, a 
Potior 101 
Prepositions 26-29, 31 
Prevention i120 
Price Ere 
Primary tenses 3, d 
Priusquam 126 
Prohibition 166, b 
Pronominal adjectives 62, 63 
Pronouns : 
Personal 37 
Possessive 38 
Reflexive 39, 91, 198 
Demonstrative 40 
Relative 44, 45 
Indefinite 49 
Interrogative 48 
Reciprocal 49, h 
Relative indefinite 40, f 
Protasis 155 
Protasis implied 163 
Purpose 77-82, 85, 86, 89-91 


Quaer6é 100, a 

Questions and answers 52-54, 217, C 
Quin 120, 121 

Qué 79 

Quod 117, 140 

Quéminus 120 

Quotation 194-198, 201-204, 207—209 


Reference dative 18 

Reflexives 39, 91, 198 

Refusal 120, a 

Relative for English demonstrative 45, f 

Relative idioms 45 

Relative pronoun never omitted 45, e 

Relative sentences 70, c; 95, a; 140, d; 
I4I, a; 211-214 
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